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THE LOST CHILD: A FRENCH CHRISTMAS STORY* 


By Francois CoppEE 





On that morning, which was the morning before 
Christmas, two important events happened simultane- 
ously —-the sun rose, and so did M. Jean-Baptiste 
Godefroy. 

Unquestionably the sun, illuminating suddenly the 
whole of Paris with its morning rays, is an old friend, 
regarded with affection by everybody. It is particularly 
welcome after a fortnight of misty atmosphere and gray 
skies, when the wind has cleared the air and allowed 
the sun’s rays to reach the earth again. Besides all of 
which the sun is'a person of importance. Formerly, he 
was regarded as a god, and was called Osiris, Apollyon, 
and I don’t know what else. But do not imagine that 
because the sun is so important he is of greater influence 
than M. Jean-Baptiste Godefroy, millionaire banker, 
director of the “ Comptoir Général de Crédit,” admin- 
istrator of several big companies, deputy and member 
of the General Counsel of the Eure, officer of the 
Legion of Honor, etc., etc. And whatever opinion the 
sun may have about himself, he certainly has not a 
higher opinion than M. Jean-Baptiste Godefroy has of 
himself. So we are authorized to state, and we con- 
sider ourselves justified in stating, that on the morning 
in question, at about a quarter to seven, the sun and M. 
Jean-Baptiste Godefroy rose. 

Certainly the manner of rising of these two great 
powers mentioned was not the same. The good old sun 
began by doing a great many pretty actions. As the 
sleet had, during the night, covered the bare branches 
of the trees in the Boulevard Malesherbes, where the 
hétel Godefroy is situated, with a powdered coating, 
the great magician sun amused himself by transforming 
the branches into great bouquets of red coral. At the 
same time he scattered his rays impartially on those 
poor passers-by whom necessity sent out, so early in 
the morning, to gain their daily bread. He even had a 
smile for the poor clerk, who, in a thin overcoat, was 
hurrying to his office, as well as for the “ grisette,” shiver- 
ing under her thin, insufficient clothing; for the work- 
man carrying a half a loaf under his arm, for the car- 
conductor as he punched the tickets, and for the dealer 
in roast chestnuts, who was roasting his first panful. 
In short, the sun gave pleasure to everybody in the 
world. 

M. Jean-Baptiste Godefroy, on the contrary, rose in 
quite a different frame of mind. On the previous even- 
ing he had dined with the Minister of Agriculture. The 
dinner, from the removal of the “ potage” to the salad, 
bristled with truffles, and the banker’s stomach, aged 
forty-seven years, experienced the burning and biting 
of pyrosis. So the manner in which M. Jean-Baptiste 
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Godefroy rang for his valet-de-chambre was so expres- 
sive, that as he got some warm water for his master’s 
shaving, Charles said to the kitchen-maid : 

“There he goes! The monkey is barbarously ill- 
tempered again this morning. My poor Gertrude, we’re 
going to have a miserable day.” 

Whereupon, walking on tiptoe, with eyes modestly 
cast down, he entered the chamber of his master, opened 
the curtains, lit the fire, and made all the necessary 
preparations for the toilet, with the discreet demeanor 
and respectful gestures of a sacristan placing the sacred 
vessels on the altar for the priest. 

“ What sort of weather this morning?” demanded 
M. Godefroy, curtly, as he buttoned his undervest of 
gray swandown upon a stomach that was already a little 
too prominent. 

“‘ Very cold, sir,” replied Charles, meekly. “At six 
o’clock the thermometer marked 7 degrees above zero. 
But, as you will see, sir, the sky is quite clear, and I 
think we are going to have a fine morning.” 

In stropping his razor, M. Godefroy approached the 
window, drew aside one of the hangings, lookéd on the 
boulevard, which was bathed in brightness, and made a 
slight grimace which bore some resemblance to a smile. 

It is all very well to be perfectly stiff and correct, and 
to know that it is bad taste to show feeling of any kind 
in the presence of domestics, but the appearance of the 
roguish sun, in the middle of December, sends such a 
glow of warmth to the heart that it is impossible to 
disguise the fact. So M. Godefroy deigned, as before 
observed, to smile. If someone had whispered to the 
opulent banker that his smile had anything in common 
with that of the printer’s boy, who was enjoying himself 
by making a slide on the pavement, M. Godefroy would 
have been highly incensed. But it really was so, all the 
same; and during the space of one minute this man, 
who was so occupied by business matters, this leading 
light in the financial and political worlds, indulged in 
the childish pastime of watching the passers-by, and 
following with his eyes the files of conveyances as they 
gayly rolled in the sunshine. 

But pray do not be alarmed. Such a weakness could 
not last long. People of no account,.and those who 
having nothing to do, may be able to let their time slip 
by in doing nothing. It is very well for women, 
children, poets and riffraff. M. Godefroy had other 
fish to fry; and the work of the day which was com- 
mencing promised to be exceptionally heavy. From 
half-past eight to ten o’clock he had a meeting at his 
office with a certain number of gentlemen, all of whom 
bore a striking resemblance to M. Godefroy. Like him, 
they were very nervous; they had risen with the sun, 
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they were all “‘ blasés,” and they all had the same object in 
view—to gain money. After breakfast (which he took 
after the meeting), M. Godefroy had to leap into his 
carriage and rush to the Bourse to exchange a few 
words with other gentlemen who had also risen at dawn, 
but who had not the least spark of imagination among 
them. (The conversations were always on the same 
subject—money.) From there, without losing an in- 
stant, M. Godefroy went to preside over another meet- 
ing of acquaintances entirely void of compassion and 
tenderness. The meeting ‘was held round a baize- 
covered table, which was strewn with heaps of papers 
and well provided with ink-wells. The conversation 
again turned on money, and various methods of gaining 
it. After the aforesaid meeting he, in his capacity of 
deputy, had to appear before several commissions 
(always held in rooms where there were baize-covered 
tables and ink-wells and heaps of papers). There he 
found men as devoid of sentiment as he—all incapable 
of neglecting any occasion of gaining money. 

After having quickly shaved he donned a morning 
suit, the elegant cut and finish of which showed that the 
old beau of nearly fifty had not ceased trying to please. 
When he shaved he spared the narrow strip of pep per- 
and-salt beard round his chin, as it gave him the air of 
a trustworthy family man in the eyes of the Arrogants 
and fools in general. Then he descended to his cabinet, 


where he received the file of men who were entirely 
occupied by one thought—augmenting capital. 

These gentlemen discussed several projected enter- 
prises, all of them of considerable importance, notably 


that of a new railroad to be laid across a wild desert. 
Another scheme was for the founding of monster works 
in the environs of Paris, another of a mine to be worked 
in one of the South American republics. It goes with- 
out saying that no one asked if the railway would have 
passengers or goods to carry, or if the proposed works 
should manufacture cotton nightcaps or distill whiskey; 
whether the mine was to be of virgin gold or of second- 
rate copper; certainly not. The conversation of M. 
Godefroy’s morning callers turned exclusively upon the 
profits which it would be possible to realize during the 
week which should follow the issue of the shares. They 
discussed particularly the value of the shares, which 
they knew would be destined before long to be worth 
less than the paper on which they were printed. 

These conversations, bristling with figures, lasted till 
ten o’clock precisely, and then the director of the Comp- 
toir Général de Crédit, who by the way, was an honest 
man—at least, as honest as is to be found in business— 
courteously conducted his last visitor to the head of the 
stairway. The visitor named was an old villain, as rich 
as Croesus, who, by a not uncommon chance, enjoyed 
the general esteem of the public; whereas, had justice 
been done to him, he would have been lodging at the 
expense of the State in one of those large establishments 
provided by a thoughtful government for smaller delin- 
quents; and there he would have pursued a useful and 
healthy calling for a lengthy period, the exact length 
having been fixed by the judges of the Supreme Court. 
But M. Godefroy showed him out relentlessly, notwith- 
standing his importance—it was absolutely necessary to 
be at the Bourse at 11 c’clock—and went into the 
dining-room. 

It was a luxuriously furnished room. The furniture 
and plate would have served to endow a cathedral. 
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Nevertheless, notwithstanding that M. Godefroy took a 
gulp of bicarbonate of soda, his indigestion refused to 
subside, consequently the banker could only take the 
scantiest breakfast—that of a dyspeptic. In the midst 
of such luxury, and under the eye of a well-paid butler, 
M. Godefroy could only eat a couple of boiled eggs, 
and nibble a little mutton chop. The man of money 
trifled with dessert—took only a crumb of Roquefort— 
not more than two cents’ worth. Then the door opened 
and an overdressed but charming little child—young 
Raoul, four years old—the son of the company di- 
rector, entered the room, accompanied by his German 
nursery-governess. 

This event occurred every day at the same hour—a 
quarter to eleven, precisely, while the carriage which 
was to take the banker to the Bourse was awaiting the 
gentleman who had only a quarter of an hour to give to 
paternal sentiment. It was not that he did not love his 
son. He did love him—nay, he adored him, in his 
own way. But then, you know, business is business. 

At the age of forty-two, when already worldly-wise 
and “ blasé,” he had fancied himself in love with the 
daughter of one of his club friends—Marquis de Neu- 
fontaine, an old rascal—a nobleman, but one whose 
card-playing was more than open to suspicion, and who 
would have been expelled from the club more than 
once, but for the influence of M. Godefroy. The 
nobleman was only too happy to become the father-in- 
law of a man who would pay his debts, and without 
any scruples he handed over his daughter—a simple and 
ingenuous child of seventeen, who was taken from a 
convent to be married—to the worldy banker. The girl 
was certainly sweet and pretty, but she had no dowry 
except numerous aristocratic prejudices and romantic 
illusions, and her father thought he was fortunate in 
getting rid of her on such favorable terms. M. Gode- 
froy, who was the son of an avowed old miser of Andely, 
had always remained a man of the people, and in- 
tensely vulgar. In spite of his improved circumstances, 
he had not improved. His entire lack of tact and re- 
finement was painful to his young wife, whose tenderest 
feelings he ruthlessly and thoughtlessly trampled upon. 
Things were looking unpromising, when, happily for 
her, Madame Godefroy died in giving birth to her first- 
born. When he spoke of his deceased wife, the banker 
waxed poetical, although, had she lived, they would 
have been divorced in six months. His son he loved 
dearly for several reasons—first, because the child was 
an only son; secondly, because he was a scion of two 
such houses as Godefroy and Neufontaine ; finally, be- 
cause the man of money had naturally great respect for 
the heir to many millions. So the youngster had golden 
rattles, and other similar toys, and was brought up like 
a young Dauphin. But his father, overwhelmed ‘with 
business worries, could never give the child more than 
fifteen minutes per day of his precious time—and, as 
on the day mentioned, it was always during “ cheese ” 
-—and for the rest of the day the father abandoned the 
child to the care of the servants. 

“ Good-morning, Raoul.” 

** Good-morning, papa.” 

And the company director, having put his serviette 
away, sat young Raoul on his left knee, took the child’s 
head between his big paws, and in stroking and kissing 
it actually forgot all his money matters and even his 
note of the afternoon, which was of great importance to 











him, as by it he could gain quite an important amount 
of patronage. 

“ Papa,” said little Raoul, suddenly, “will Father 
Christmas put anything in my shoe to-night ? ” 

The father answered with “ Yes, if you are a good 
child.” This was very striking from a man who was a 
pronounced freethinker, who always applauded every 
anti-clerical attack in the Chamber with a vigorous 
«‘ Hear, hear.” He made a mental note that he must buy 
some toys for his child that very afternoon. 

Then he turned to the nursery-governess with : 

“ Are you quite satisfied with Raoul, Mademoiselle 
Bertha ?” 

Mademoiselle Bertha became as red as a peony at being 
addressed, as if the question were scarcely “ comme 
il faut,” and replied by a little imbecile snigger. 

“It’s fine to-day,” said the financier, “but cold. If 
you take Raoul to Monceau Park, mademoiselle, please 
be careful to wrap him up well.” 

Mademoiselle, by a second fit of idiotic smiling, having 
set at rest M. Godefroy’s doubts and fears on that essen- 
tial point, he kissed his child, left the room hastily, and 
in the hall was enveloped in his fur-coat by Charles, who 
also closed the carriage door. Then the faithful fellow 
went off to the café which he frequented, Rue de Miro- 
mesnil, where he had promised to meet the coachman of 
the baroness who lived opposite, to play a game of bil- 
liards, thirty up—and spot-barred, of course. 

Thanks to the brown bay—for which a thousand 
francs over and above its value was paid by M. Gode- 
froy as a result of asumptuous snail-supper given to that 
gentleman’s coachman by the horse-dealer—thanks to 
the expensive brown bay which certainly went well, the 
financier was able to get through his many engagements 
satisfactorily. He appeared punctually at the Bourse, 
sat at several committee tables, and at a quarter to five, 
by voting with the ministry, he helped to reassure France 
and Europe that the rumors of a ministerial crisis had 
been totally unfounded. He voted with the ministry 
because he had succeeded in obtaining the favors which 
he demanded as the price of his vote. 

After he had thus nobly fulfilled his duty to himself 
and his country, M. Godefroy remembered what he had 
said to his child on the subject of Father Christmas, and 
gave his coachman the address of a dealer in toys. 
There he bought, and had put in his carriage, a fantastic 
rocking-horse, mounted on castors—a whip in each ear; 
a box of leaden soldiers—all as exactly alike as those 
grenadiers of the Russian regiment of the time of Paul 
I., who all had black hair and snub noses; and a score 
of other toys, all equally striking and costly. Then, as 
he returned home, softly reposing in his well-swung 
carriage, the rich banker, who, after all, was a father, 
began to think with pride of his little boy and to form 
plans for his future. 

When the child grew up he should have an education 
worthy of a prince, and he would be one, too, for there 
was no longer any aristocracy except that of money, 
and his boy would have a capital of about 30,000,000 
francs. If his father, a pettifogging provincial lawyer, 
who had formerly dined in the Latin quarter when in 
Paris, who had remarked every evening when putting 
on a white tie that he looked as fine as if he were going 
to a wedding—if he had been able to accumulate an 
€normous fortune, and to become thereby a power in the 
republic ; if he had been able to obtain in marriage a 
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young lady, one of whose ancestors had fallen at Marig- 
nan, what an important personage little Raoul might 
become. M. Godefroy built all sorts of air-castles 
for his boy, forgetting that Christmas is the birthday of 
a very poor little child, son of a couple of vagrants, 
born in a stable, where the parents only found lodging 
through charity. 

In the midst of the banker’s dreams the coachman 
cried, ‘‘ Door, please,” and drove into the yard. As he 
went up the steps M. Godefroy was thinking that he 
had barely time to dress for dinner ; but on entering the 
vestibule he found all the domestics crowded in front of 
him in a state of alarm and confusion. In a corner, 


‘crouching on a seat, was the German nursery-governess, 


crying. When she saw the banker she buried her face 
in her hands and wept still more copiously than before. 
M. Godefroy felt that some misfortune had happened. 

“What’s the meaning of all this? What’s amiss? 
What has happened ?” 

Charles, the valet de chambre, a sneaking rascal of 
the worst type, looked at his master with eyes full of 
pity and stammered, “ Mr. Raoul e 

“* My boy?” 

“ Lost, sir. The stupid German did it. 
o’clock this afternoon he has not been seen.” 

The father staggered back like one who had been hit 
by a ball. The German threw herself at his feet scream- 
ing, “‘ Mercy, mercy!” and the domestics all spoke at 
the same time. 

“Bertha didn’t go to ‘Parc Monceau.’ She lost the 
child over there on the fortifications. We have sought 
him all over, sir. We went to the office for you, sir, 
and then to the Chamber, but you had just left. Just 
imagine, the German has a rendezvous with her lover 
every day, beyond the ramparts, near the gate of 
Asinéres. Whata shame! It is a place full of low 
gypsies and strolling players. Perhaps the child has 
been stolen. Yes, sir, we informed the police at once. 
How could we imagine such a thing! A hypocrite, 
that German! She had a rendezvous, doubtless, with 
a countryman—a Prussian spy, sure enough! ” 

His son lost! M. Godefroy seemed to have a tor- 
rent of blood rushing through his head. He sprang at 
Mademoiselle, seized her by the arms and shook her 
furiously. 

“Where did you lose him, you miserable girl? Tell 
me the truth before I shake you to pieces. Do you 
hear? Do you hear?” 

But the girl could only cry and beg for mercy. 

The banker tried to be calm. No, it was impossible. 
Nobody would dare to steal his boy. Somebody would 
find him and bring him back. Of that there could be 
no doubt. He could scatter money about right and 
left, and could have the entire police force at his orders. 
And he would set to work at once. for not an instant 
should be lost. 

‘Charles, don’t let the horses be taken out. You 
others, see that this girl doesn’t escape. I’m going to 
the Prefecture.” 

And M. Godefroy, with his heart thumping against 
his sides as if it would break them, his hair wild with 
fright, darted into his carriage, which at once rolled off 
as fast as the horses could take it. What irony! The 
carriage was full of glittering playthings, which sparkled 
every time a gaslight shone on them. 

“My poor little Raoul! Poor darling! 
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Where is 
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my boy ?” repeated the father as in his anguish he dug 
his nails into the cushions of the carriage. At that 
moment all his titles and decorations, his honors, his 
millions, were valuelessto him. He had one idea burn- 
ing in his brain. “ My poorchild! Where is my child?” 

At last he reached the Prefecture of Police. But 
no one was there—the office had been deserted for some 
time. 

*“T am M. Godefroy, deputy from L’Eure . My 
little boy is lost in Paris; a child of four years. I 
must see the Prefect.” 

He slipped a louis into the hand of the conciérge. 

The good old soul, a veteran with a gray mustache, 
less for the sake of the money than out of compassion 
for the poor father, led him to the Prefect’s private 
apartments. M. Godefroy was finally ushered into the 
room of the man in whom were centred all his hopes. 
He was in evening dress and wore a monocle; his 
manner was frigid and rather pretentious. The dis- 
tressed father, whose knees trembled through emotion, 
sank into an armchair, and bursting into tears, told of 
the loss of his boy—told the story stammeringly and 
with many breaks, for his voice was choked by sobs. 

The Prefect, who was also the father of a family, was 
inwardly moved at the sight of his visitor’s grief, but he 
repressed lis emotion and assumed a cold and self-im- 
portant air. 

‘You say, sir, that your child has been missing since 
four o’clock.” 

“Ta.” 


“Just when night was falling, confound it. He isn’t 


at all precocious, speaks very little, doesn’t know where 
he lives, and can’t even pronounce his own name ?” 

“ Unfortunately that is so.” 

‘* Not far from Asniéres gate? A suspected quarter. 


But cheer up. We have a very intelligent Commissaire 
de Police there. I'll telephone to him.” 

The distressed father was left alone for five minutes. 
How his temples throbbed and his heart beat! Then, 
suddenly the Prefect reappeared, smiling with satisfac- 
tion. “Found!” 

Whereupon M. Godefroy rushed to the Prefect, 
whose hand he pressed until that functionary winced 
with the pain. 

“‘T must‘ acknowledge that we were exceedingly for- 
tunate. The little chap is blonde, isn’t he? Rather 
pale? In blue velvet? Black felt hat, with a white 
feather in it ?” 

“ Yes, ves; that’s he. That’s my little Raoul.” 

“ Well, he’s at the house of a poor fellow down in 
that quarter who has just been at the police office to 
make his declaration to the Commissaire. Here’s his 
address, which I took down: ‘ Pierron, Rue des Cail- 
loux, Levallois-Perret.’ With good horses you may 
reach your boy in less than an hour. Certainly you 
won’t find him in an aristocratic quarter; his surround- 
ings won’t be of the highest. The man who found 
him is only a small dealer in vegetables.” 

But that was of no importance to M. Godefroy, who, 
having expressed his gratitude to the Prefect, leaped 
down the stairs four at a time, and sprang into his 
carriage. At that moment he realized how devotedly 
he loved his child. As he drove away he no longer 
thought of little Raoul’s princely education and mag- 
nificent inheritance. He was decided never again to 
hand over the child entirely to the hands of servants, 
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and he also made up his mind to devote less time to 
monetary matters and the glory of France and attend 
more to his own. The thought also occurred to him 
that France wouldn’t be likely to suffer from the neglect. 
He had hitherto been ashamed to recognize the exist- 
ence of an old-maid sister of his father, but he decided to 
send for her to come to his house. She would certainly 
shock his lackeys by her primitive manners and ideas. 
But what of that ? She would take care of his boy, which 
to him was of much more importance than the good 
opinion of his servants. The financier, who was always 
in a hurry, never felt so eager to arrive punctually at a 
committee meeting as he was to reach the lost little 
one. For the first time in his life he was longing 
through pure affection to take the child in his arms. 

The carriage rolled rapidly along in the clear, crisp 
night air down Boulevard Malesherbes; and, having 
crossed the ramparts and passed the large houses, 
plunged into the quiet solitude of suburban streets. 
When the carriage stopped, M. Godefroy saw a wretched 
hovel, on which was the number he was seeking; it was 
the house where Pierron lived. The door of the house 
opened immediately, and a big, rough-looking fellow 
with red mustache appeared. One of his sleeves was 
empty. Seeing the gentleman in the carriage, Pierron 
said, cheerily: ‘So you are the little one’s father. 
Don’t be afraid. ‘The little darling is quite safe,” and, 
stepping aside in order to allow M. Godefroy to pass, 
he placed his finger on his lips with: “Hush! The 
little one is asleep !” 

Yes, it was a real hovel. By the dim light of a little 
oil lamp M. Godefroy could just distinguish a dresser 
from which a drawer was missing, some broken chairs, 
a round table on which stood a beer-mug which was 
half empty, three glasses, some cold meat on a plate, 
and on the bare plaster of the wall two gaudy pictures 
—a bird's-eye view of the Exposition of 1889, with the 
Eiffel tower in bright blue, and the portrait of General 
Boulanger when a handsome young lieutenant. This 
last evidence of weakness of the tenant of the house 
may well be excused, since it was shared by nearly 
everybody in France. The man took the lamp and 
went on tiptoe to the corner of the room where, on a 
clean bed, two little fellows were fast asleep. In the 
little one, around whom the other had thrown a protect- 
ing arm, M. Godefroy recognized his son. 

“The youngsters were tired to death, and so sleepy,” 
said Pierron, trying to soften his rough voice. “I had 
no idea when you would come, so gave them some 
supper and put them to bed, and then I went to make 
a declaration at the police office. Zidore generally 
sleeps up in the garret, but I thought they would be 
better here, I should be better able to watch them.” 

M. Godefroy, however, scarcely heard the explanation. 
Strangely moved, he looked at the two sleeping infants 
on an iron bedstead and covered with an old blanket 
which had once been used either in barracks or hos- 
pital. Little Raoul, who was still in his velvet suit, 
looked so frail and delicate compared with his com- 
panion, that the banker almost envied the latter his 
brown complexion. 

“Is he your boy ?” he asked Pierron. 

“No,” answered he. “I am a bachelor, and don’t 
suppose I shall ever marry, because of my accident. 
You see, a dray passed over my arm—that was all. 
Two years ago a neighbor of mine died, when that 











child was only five years old. The poor mother really 
died of starvation. She wove wreaths for the cemeteries, 
but could make nothing worth mentioning at that trade 
—not enough to live. However, she worked for the 
child for five years, and then the neighbors had to buy 
wreaths for her. So I took care of the youngster. Oh, 
it was nothing much, and I was soon repaid. He is 
seven years old, and is a sharp little fellow, so he helps 
me a great deal. On Sundays and Thursdays, and the 
other days after school, he helps me push my handcart. 
Zidore is a smart little chap. It was he who found 
your boy.” 

“ What!” exclaimed M. Godefroy—“ that child!” 

“‘ Oh, he’s quite a little man, I assure you. When 
he left school he found your child, who was walking 
on ahead, crying like a fountain. He spoke to him 
and comforted him, like an old grandfather. The dif- 
ficulty is, that one can’t easily understand what your 
little one says—English words are mixed up with Ger- 
man and French. So we couldn’t get much out of 
him, nor could we learn his address. Zidore brought 
him to me—lI wasn’t far away; and then all the old 
women in the place came round chattering and croak- 
ing like so many frogs, and all full of advice. 

‘‘« Take him to the police,’ ” said some. 

«But Zidore protested. ‘That would scare him,’ said 
he, for, like all Parisians, he has no particular liking for 
the police—and, besides, your little one didn’t wish to 
leave him. So I came back here with the children as 
soon as I could. They had supper, and then off to 
bed. Don’t they look sweet ?” 

When he was in his carriage, M. Godefroy had de- 
cided to reward the finder of his child handsomely—to 
give him a handful of that gold so easily gained. Since 
entering the house he had seen a side of human nature 


with which he was formerly unacquainted—the brave - 


charity of the poor in their misery. The courage of the 
poor girl who had worked herself to death weaving 
wreaths to keep her child; the .generosity of the poor 
cripple in adopting the orphan, and above all, the in- 
telligent goodness of the little street Arab in protecting 
the child who was still smaller than himself—all this 
touched M. Godefroy deeply and set him reflecting. 
For the thought had occurred to him that there were 
other cripples who needed to be looked after as well as 
Pierron, and other orphans as well as Zidore. He also 
debated whether it would not be better to employ his 
time looking after them, and whether money might not 
be put to a better use than merely gaining money. Such 
was his reverie as he stood looking at the two sleeping 
children. Finally, he turned round to study the features 
of the greengrocer, and was charmed by the loyal ex- 
pression in the face of the man, and his clear, truthful 
eyes. 

“My friend,” said M. Godefroy, “you and your 
adopted son have rendered me an immense service. I 
shall soon prove to you that I am not ungrateful. But, 
for to-day—I see that you are not in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, and I should like to leave a small proof of 
my thankfulness.” 

But the hand of the cripple arrested that of the 
banker, which was diving into his coat-pocket where 
he kept bank notes. 

“No, sir; no! Anybody else would have done just 
as we have done. I will not accept any recompense ; 
but pray don’t take offense. Certainly, I am not rolling 
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in wealth, but please excuse my pride—that of an old 
soldier; I have the Tonquin medal—and I don’t wish 
to eat food which I haven’t earned.” 

** As you like,” said the financier; “ but an old sol- 
dier like you is capable of something better. You are 
too good to push a handcart. I will make some ar- 
rangement for you, never fear.” 

The cripple responded by a quiet smile, and said, 
coldly: ‘ Well, sir, if you really wish to do something 
for me ig ; 

“You'll let me care for Zidore, won’t you ?” cried 
M. Godefroy, eagerly, his heart intent on this new 
pleasure of really helping others. 

“That I will, with the greatest of pleasure,” re- 
sponded Pierron, joyfully. “I have often thought about 
the child’s future. He is a sharp little fellow. His 
teachers are delighted with him.” 

Then Pierron suddenly stopped, and an expression 





* came over his face which M. Godefroy at once inter- 


preted as one of distrust. The thought evidently was: 
“* Oh, when he has once left us he’ll forget us entirely ; 
that is the way of these rich people.” 

“You can safely pick the child up in your arms and 
take him to the carriage. He'll be better at home than 
here, of course. Oh, you needn’t be afraid of disturb- 
ing him. He is fast asleep, and you can just pick him 
up. He must have his shoes on first, though.” 

Following Pierron’s glance, M. Godefroy perceived on 
the hearth, where a scanty coke fire was dying out, two 
pairs of children’s shoes—the elegant ones of Raoul, and 
the rough ones of Zidore. Each pair contained a little 
toy and a package of bonbons. 

“‘ Don’t think about that,” said Pierronin an abashed 
tone. “ Zidore put the shoes there. You know children 
still believe in Christmas and the child Jesus, whatever 
scholars may say about fables ; so as I came back from 
the Commissaire, as I didn’t know whether your boy 
would have to stay here to-night, I got those things for 
them both.” . 

At which the eyes of M. Godefroy, the freethinker, 
the hardened capitalist, and “ blasé” man of the world, 
filled with tears. 

He rushed out of the house, but returned in a minute 
with his arms full of the superb mechanical horse, the 
box of leaden soldiers, and the rest of the costly play- 
things bought by him in the afternoon, and which had 
not even been taken out of the carriage. 

“« My friend, my dear friend,” said he to the green- 
grocer, ‘‘ see these are the presents which Christmas has 
brought to my little Raoul. I want him to find them 
here, when he awakens, and to share them with Zidore, 
who will henceforth be his playmate and friend. You'll 
trust me now, won’t you? I'll take care both of Zidore 
and of you, and then I shall ever remain in your debt, 
for not only have you found my boy, but you have also 
reminded me, who am rich and lived only for myself, 
that there are other poor who need to be looked after. I 
swear by these two sleeping children I won’t forget them 
any longer.” 

Such is the miracle which happened on the 24th of 
December of last year, ladies and gentlemen, at Paris, 
in the full flow of modern egotism. It doesn’t sound 


likely—that I own; and I am compelled to attribute 
this miraculous event to the influence of the Divine child 
who came down to earth nearly nineteen centuries ago 
to command men to love one another. 
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One of the most interesting of 
all the experiments made in in- 
oculation has been made known to the public since the 
death of Pasteur. The eminent French scientist, wish- 
ing to put his theory to test, applied to the British 
government to aid in the sending one of his colleagues 
to India, there to endeavor to combat the plague. The 
British government refused his request, and Pasteur out 
of his own pocket added enough to the resources of 
Dr. Haffkine to go and undertake the experiment. 
Haffkine embarked about eighteen months ago upon 
the experiment, settling at Katal Bagan Bustee. Cholera 
had already broken out there when he arrived, two 
cases having ended fatally. The treatment he proposed 


Cholera Conquered 


was the double injection of an attenuated virus, the ° 


first injection of a weaker fluid to prepare the circula- 
tion for the reception of the second or stronger one. He 
found some 200 persons living together in equal peril, 
inoculated 116 of them, and out of ten new cases and 
seven deaths, found that everyone of these happened 
among those who had not received the treatment. 
Haffkine was then invited to carry on experiments in 
Calcutta. He inoculated 4,397 persons during the 
following year, with the following results, taken from an 
official report : 

In 36 different and widely separated houses 521 persons 
were living. Of these 181 wereinoculated. Cholera broke 
out in all. 
4 cases, all fatal. Among the 340 uninoculated there were 
45 cases and 39 deaths. And the 4 inoculated persons 
who died were stricken within five days after the first in- 
oculation, so that the second inoculation could not be 
applied. Of those who received both inoculations not one 
took the disease. Some individual house records are also 
significant. In one house 4 out of 6 were inoculated; the 
4 remained weil, while 1 of the other 2 died. In another 
house 6 out of 8 were inoculated and remained immune, 
while 1 of the other 2 died. Ina third house 4 out of 5 
were inoculated; all lived together in one room; the 4 
remained well while the 1 died of cholera. In yet another 
house 6 out of 7 were inoculated and had no cholera, while 
the seventh died of it.” 

Other equally satisfactory experiments were made by 
Haffkine at Gaya, Cawnpore, Kurkurie, Kalain, and 
Chargola. In all 4,000 persons received the inocula- 
tion and not a single case of cholera occurred among 
them—a very remarkable result of a very remarkable 
experiment. .It looks certainly as if this most dreaded 
of diseases had at length been conquered by modern 
science. 





Venezuela is making an amount of 
noise in the world of international 
politics out of all proportion to her size or population, 
and but for the supposed infringement of the Monroe 
doctrine we should be likely to hear little of this little 
sister republic of the Southern hemisphere. As a result 
of some of the Napoleonic wars, England became 
possessed of that portion of Guiana neighboring the 
Venezuelan frontier. Little or no attention was paid to 
the English settlement until a German explorer, 
Schomburgk, appeared in London, and by his vivid 
description of the climate and fauna of the region 


A Sister Republic 


Among the 181 inoculated persons there were . 


interested the government so far as to cause a com- 
mission to be appointed to lay out the Venezuelan 
boundary. This was done from 1840 to 1844. Schom- 
burgk was president of the commission. This bound- 
ary line starts on the seaboard, near the mouth of 
the Orinoco, and gives the rich gold fields along the 
Cuyuni river to the English. The Venezuelans claim a 
boundary line further southward, which would leave the 
rich prize to them, Venezuela laying claim to every- 
thing west of the Esequibo river. The territory in dis- 
pute is a mountainous region, equable in climate, and 
rich in its forests and vegetation, as well as in its gold 
mines. It is the supposed site of the El] Dorado which 
Sir Walter Raleigh went in search of, and which so 
many others sought for in perilous expeditions of old. 
Up to the time of the gold discoveries, a few years. 
since, the most precious product of this region was the 
orchid, which grew in the dense equatorial forests that 
covered the hills. The land is exceptionally fertile, but 
as yet it has neither invited the settler, nor is the pros- 
pector even allured by what it has to offer. The 
natives are chiefly half-breeds, the government unstable, 
and the earthquake a frequent and unwelcome visitor. 





There is probably no parallel in his- 
tory to the beneficent spirit shown in 
recent years by some of the wealthy men of the United 
States. In America we have had many instances of 
men who have acquired princely fortunes through their 
own exertions and skill—men who started without a 
penny of their own, and who have engineered their way 
until they have amassed an amount of money which is. 
almost fabulous. America has been a veritable fairyland 
in this respect, and at a mere touch of the wand there 
are those who have been able to turn everything within 
their reach into gold. Conscious, however, that possession 
of riches brings responsibilities with it, our rich men have 
made various experimental efforts to acknowledge their 
great debt to humanity and to their native or adopted 
land. Some of these efforts have miscarried strangely, 
others have been more successful. One point seems to 
have been definitely determined, and that is that the 
most effective way of paying one’s debts is during the 
lifetime of the debtor. Postmortem generosity is no 
generosity at all. It is giving away under a compulsion 
and needs not the exercise of self-sacrifice. Nor can it 
bring joy to the giver, at least in this world. The eulogy 
over the millionaire, Mr. Carnegie thinks, should read 
like the inscription on the monument of Pitt: “ He lived 
without ostentation and he died poor.” He should be- 
stow his wealth while he lives, and in such ways that 
his fellow-men shall be benefited thereby to the greatest 
practicable extent. 


The Debt of the Rich 





We are living in an age of brick, 
and new significance is given to 
the name when applied, as it has been for so long in 
our colloquial tongue, to the best among our acquaint- 


An Age of Brick 


ances. The log-cabin period has gone by—the settler 
has settled, and the “‘ good enough” wooden structure 
of the past is making way for the more durable one of 
brick, and at a rate which has never before been equaled. 








We cannot give the gross number of brick used yearly 
in the United States, but it would be something be- 
wildering, for ten of our cities alone utilize 3,100,000,- 
ooo ; the city of New York consuming over one-third 
of this amount. This indicates an activity in building 
operations which seems, however, phenomenal. In our 
large cities fifteen and twenty-story buildings are grow- 
ing like mushrooms. Everywhere the old buildings 
are slowly giving way to new; wooden ones are torn 
down, even those around which historic associations 
cluster. The inevitable pile of brick heaped in the 
road denotes the advancing demands of improvement, 
and in place of the picturesque old Dutch roof to whose 
eaves the creepers had forced their way, we have the 
practical flat, tin-topped roof, accentuated by skylights, 
vent-pipes and clotheslines. When the age of brick 
touches the suburb, it is like a blighting frost. It 
blights and withers all beauty in the presumed name of 
progress and improvement. 





Doubtless no relics of old industrial 
art have so bewildered modern times 
by their beauty as the rare little pieces of Greek: and 
Roman glass which have from time to time been dis- 
covered in excavating old ruins or tombs. This glass 
has been found in every conceivable shape; in long 
and narrow tear bottles, in the shape of urns, platters, 
vases, and every conceivable form in which glass might 
be of use either as an adornment or as an article of use. 
The peculiarity of most of it, however, has been the 
possession of a rainbow-like iridescence upon its sur- 
face, brilliant of hue, like mother-of-pearl, and lustrous 
also like burnished gold or silver. It has long been a 
question whether this remarkable lustre came from the 
glass itself, or was the deposit of age. Some specimens 
are rich with it, others do not show it at all. Those 
also that possess it seem to be encrusted with a very 
brittle coating, which is easily detached from the glass 
in thin scales. When these scales are removed the glass 
resumes what is supposed to have been its original 
appearance. Similar lustres are found upon old His- 
pano-Mauresque pottery, and upon many of the pot- 
teries of Italy of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
but these do not flake, the lustre being to all appear- 
ances a part of the glazed surface. The discovery of 
the secret of the iridescence upon old glass, made 
recently by the artist, Louis C. Tiffany, leaves the 
world still in doubt as to whether the old glass was 
purposely made iridescent or not. That Mr. Tiffany 
has discovered a method by which to secure this 
remarkable iridescence is a fact quite beyond dispute. 
In appearance his iridescence is identical with the old, 
seeming to form also a thin tegument upon the surface 
of the glass itself, and shining with a lustre whose 
beauty is beyond words to describe. Whether a “lost 
art” has been rediscovered or a new art been born, 
scientific research has at least broken down one of the 
barriers which has made ancient art so much of a 
mystery to moderns. 


A Lost Art Rediscovered 





Among the gifts by the rich men 
of America to the cause of educa- 
tion we might mention thosetothe Pacific Coast and the 
city of Chicago, both of which have been the recipients 
of full-grown universities, with endowments amounting 
to millions of dollars. These are among the more 
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dazzlingly brilliant gifts to humanity, but aside from 
them there have been countless other tributes from the 
very rich to the nation at large, among the most munifi- 
cent is the gift of the Carnegie Library to the city of 
Pittsburg. Here, under the expansive roof of one great 
building are to be combined libraries, reading-room, 
lecture and music halls and picture galleries—a very 
centre of inspiration for the hard-working toilers in the 
great industrial enterprises roundabout, and an enduring 
reminder to them of the humble beginnings of the 
founder. In all, Mr. Carnegie has spent some $4,000,000 
in the establishment of this great ‘institution. ‘ There 


. is nothing here,” he said at the opening ceremonies, 


“that can tend to pauperize, for there is neither trace 
nor taint of charity ; nothing which will help any man 
who does not help himself.” One cannot but admire 
the sentiment which has prompted such a gift, and hope 
that from such examples of liberality a practical lesson 
in social economy may be taught. It is inevitable 
under the conditions of our life that some will be rich 
and others poor. It is equally evident that as yet no 
communistic or social scheme has been evolved which 
can do away with the inequalities existing between the 
active and the lazy, the intelligent and the dull, the 
progressive and the slothful. Wise use of the advan- 
tages which power and possession give to those who 
gain the prize, make the struggle at least a more even 
one, and tends to help the weaker in their efforts to be 
strong. 





Barney Barnato’s name is a power 
in the world of finance, for Barney 
is easily king in the nation of promoters. A few years 
ago he was penniless, to-day he is owner of millions, 
has the stock markets of Europe at his beck and call, 
and the ear of a confiding public ready to listen to any- 
thing he has tosay. He isa man of only forty-three 
years of age, and established his immense fortune in 
South Africa, whither he went in the early seventies, 
having tired of clerical work in London. Through 
numerous turns in the wheel of fortune during the first 
four years of his stay, he accumulated some $25,000. 
He started in as a promoter, bought four diamond 
claims with his $25,000, was able to sell them in 1881, 
at something like a half-million of doHars, and is sup- 
posed after a series of such enterprises, to be worth 
about two hundred millions of dollars to-day. Asa 
specimen of what such a man can do, it is related of 
him that only a short time ago he made a paper corpor- 
ation with a capital of £1,000,000, sold it to a syndi- 
cate for £2,500,000 and in twenty-four hours the syn- 
dicate had sold it to the public for £5,000,000. The 
tale is probably a pure bit of romance, yet represents so 
exactly the part which a successful promoter may be 
said to take in financial matters, that there is a possible 
grain of truth in the exaggeration. His power is cer- 
tainly immense, and in the flood of speculation which 
has deluged European markets, his figure stands out in 
bold relief. When recently there was danger of collapse 
in the South African securities he restored public confi- 
dence by purchasing enormous quantities of securities 
at market rates. At that time he was probably not quite 
prepared to have a serious fall in prices. When he is 
ready to step aside and count his earnings, South Af- 
rican gold mines will furnish some interesting reading for 
the public prints. 


The King of Promoters 
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The Captain's Secret...Samuel Minturn Peck...Rhymes and Roses (Stokes) 


There was bay upon his forehead, 
There was glory in his name; 
He had led his country’s cohorts 
Through the crimson field of fame, 
Yet from his breast at midnight, 
When the throng had ceased to cheer, 
He took a faded blossom 
And kissed it with a tear. 
A little faded violet, 
A bloom of withered hue; 
But more than fame 
Or loud acclaim 
He prized its faded blue. 


We have all a hidden story 
Of a day more bright and dear ; 
We may hide it with our laughter, 
It will haunt us with a tear. 
And we’ve all some little keepsake 
Where no eye can ever mark, 
And like the great commander, 
We kiss it in the dark. 
A little faded violet, 
Perchance a loop of gold, 
A gift of love 
We prize above 
All that the earth can hold. 


Song of the Storm Spirit Great Thoughts 

I nurse up my wrath in the frozen North, 
In the gloom of its icy caves, 

And across the sky the weird signals fly 
That command my trusty slaves. 

In the thunder’s crash and Aurora’s flash 
Speed my messages afar, 

And they know my sign, in the fiery line 
Of every shooting star. 

From his airy throne in the torrid zone 
My agent the Heat King smites, 

For he is the source of the subtle force 
That the rush of the blast incites. 

My flag is unfurled all over the world 
On every wave-worn shore ; 

Over sea and land I wave my wand 
And up starts the tempest’s roar. 


Oh! I love to make the forests shake 
And raise high the curling waves ; 

And to hear the roar on the rocky shore, 
Boom deep thro’ the dripping caves. 

And I view with glee the ship on the sea 
Stagger and lurch and roll, 

And I shriek with delight at the merry sight 
When it sinks with every soul. 

And wild joy I feel when I hear the peal, 
And see the lightning stroke, 

In the hissing ire of its forked fire, 
Cleave down the giant oak. 

And I love to strew o’er the plain anew 
The mould from the mountain side, 

And to hear the moan and the stifled groan 
Rise up o’er the ruin wide. 

As I ride on the gale, I leave e’er a trail 
Oi ruin and shrinking fear ; 

And my mirth abides till the storm subsides, 
Then I creep to my caverns drear. 


On my icy seat in my dark retreat, 
I brood o’er the wreck I have left ; 

And I see with pain I have wrecked in vain, 
And my triumph in two is cleft. 


For Nature, my sire, but permits my ire, 
That the earth in the end may gain ; 

For the mould I strew but freshens anew 
The soil for the golden grain. 

And the woe and the fright, I leave in my flight, 
But chasten the heart of man, 

For like friendly fire they destroy desire 
For things that would prove his ban, 

As a spiteful deed may silently breed 
A truer life in its mark, 

When a thought of worth like a bud from the earth 
Grows out of the purpose dark. 


In Fableland Gentleman's Magazine 
Draw the curtain, close the shutter, 
Range the screen across the door, 
Lulling to a languid mutter 
All the traffic’s rush and roar; 
As the drowsy flame grows dimmer, 
Curling round the log’s charred brand, 
Let us glide amid its glimmer 
Into far-off Fableland. 
* - * * 
Silently the great Enchanter 
Rises up before us there; 
Time, the spoiler, the supplanter, 
Has not touched one silvery hair ; 
Still, with beaming smile unbanished, 
Still, with tear but half-concealed, 
As of old, on nights long vanished, 
He his spell begins to wield— 


From the bell a fairy tinkle, 
With the wand a magic wave, 
And with eyes that starlike twinkle 
Dazzling Trix greets Esmond grave; 
While, intent upon his pleading, 
So remorsely withstood, 
With a look half-interceding, 
Sighs sweet Rachel Castlewood ! 


Next, ah, what a wondrous medley 
Opens out before our view ! 
Purse-proud Osborne, pauper Sedley ; 
Trusty Dobbin, George untrue ; 
Emmy winning, Becky wiling ; 
Craftless Rawdon, cunning Steyne— 
Loving, hating, sobbing, smiling! 
Was there ever such a scene ? 
Then the wand a moment falters 
As it circles thro’ the air ; 
Round us something weirdly alters-— 
What we cannot tell, or where; 
O’er our eyes a mist comes stealing, 
Pensive silence reigns supreme, 
Till a vesper-bell’s faint pealing 
Falls like music in a dream. 


Gradually it ceases sounding— 
Whose those suppliant hands upborne? 
Whose that face with peace abounding, 
Yet so wan, so sorrow-worn ? 
Feebly seems the breath to flutter— 
Quaveringly the lips exclaim — 
«« Adsum ! ” that is all they utter— 
He has answered to his name ! 
* * * * * 
Death’s dark torrent onward rushing 
Ever sweeps some track away, 
Ever some loved voice is hushing, 
In our ears but yesterday. 





CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


*Mid the dusk of life’s December, 

On its Spring our sad thoughts fall, 
Till we pine to not remember, 

Till we pray to not recall ! 


Then, like troubled children yearning 
For some charm their griefs to quell, 
Do we find our hearts returning 
To the great Enchanter’s spell— 
To the solace of those pages 
That no change can ever sear, 
Where each tender smile assuages, 
And there’s balm in every tear. 


Odysseus at the Mast..Robert C. Rogers..Wind in the Clearing (Putnam) 


“é 


And so they bound me to the moaning mast 

With hempen withes full fast, and once again, 

Their ears against the outer world close sealed, 

My comrades bent to the slow-yielding oar, 
Chanting together as we sped along 

A song whose cadence, faintly heard by them, 
Brought back to mind the fateful plain of Troy, 

The ranks of ships, beached on a hostile shore, 

And heroes round them by the fires at night. 

And every singer to the well-known strain 

Kept time in singing, each man at his oar— 

Their shaggy breasts with many a scar thick-seamed, 
Their brown backs straightening to the pulse of song: 


When, high above the swinging chorus, high 
Above the mouthing of the listless deep, 

I heard the sirens’ song, and saw the surf 
White on their reefs hard by upon our lee, 
And saw the sisterhood of those who keep 
Keen watch to lure the mariner to wreck,— 
The fell, fair sisters, with their tawny hair 
Tossed by the wind about their shining necks, 
Strewing their bosoms with the gleaming drift, 
And lapped about them like a snare of gold. 
And when they saw our nearing galley push 
Its brazen prow above the combing waves 
That girt the shoals, they flung the yellow hair 
Back from their faces and cried out to me: 
Turn thou, O warrior, who hither come, 

Turn now and rest, for yet the day is young, 
Fierce is the noonday sun, rest here with us 
Till evening come ! ’—but no response gave I, 
And naught my comrades heard of what they said. 


Then they began once more to sing. Ah, Zeus! 
Such singing, with a beckoning of hands, 

Was never given me before to hear. 

I knew what fatal madness hidden lay 

In every note, that through their symphony 

An after-tone of death went quivering, 

Yet all my thought was, only let me hear ! 

And as they sang, upcrowding came the past, 
Hope’s flames grew cold, to sudden ashes fell 
The sharp desire of home and fatherland. 

And then a lying vision filled mine eyes, 

And all the sea about looked calm and still, 
While those who sang seemed beckoning to a shore 
With sloping beach and meadow sweeps beyond, 
And sunny hills low rising back of them, 

And oh! the beauty of the lips that sang! 


Then wild desire and frantic folly shot 

Through all my frame, and with a sudden cry 

I wrenched my bonds, but tightened them the more, 
Straining the cords until they cut the flesh, 

Striving so fiercely that I shook the mast, 

And shouted to my men to cut my bonds. 

And two of them sprang up, but steadfastly 

And heedless of my cries they tighter drew 
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The withes about my limbs, then sank again 
Upon the galley seats. Again the song 

Pulsed rhythmic with the cadence of the oars, 
And straight ahead the steersman’s eyes were set 
As though he saw, slow rising on the line 

Where meet the tips of sky and Father Sea, 

The rocky-skirted isle that was our home; 

As though he saw at sport along the shore 

The babes that we had left in swaddling clothes, 
And heard the murmur of the narrow streets 
That seam the cliffs of far-off Ithica. 

And I, whose standard they had clung about, 
Whose flames of fortune they had fed and fanned, 
Would fain have turned them to their utter wreck, 
And strewn their bones along the sunken reefs 
That prop the seats whereon the sirens sing ! 


But Pallas stood my friend yet once again, 

And ever fainter as we held our course 

The singing fell upon my panting soul, 

Until all sound was dead except the plash 

Of tired oar-blades catching at the sea; 

For from sheer weariness my comrades’ song 

Had ceased, and lying breathless on their oars 
They gazed at me with their deep-sunken eyes 
And read my will, and took my stiffened frame 
Down from the mast, and with glad hearts set free 
Their captive sense. Then presently again 

They fell upon the oars, for we could hear 

Low breathed along the sultry wind a sound, 

Not of the sirens’ song alluring us, 

But of the wild charging cry of waves that stormed 
That fearful pass, flanked by twin caverns, where 
Charybdis and her sister Scylla watch. 


The Ideal...... Francis 8. 8altus...... The Bayadere (Putnam) 
Toil on, poor muser, to attain that goal 

Where Art conceals its grandest, noblest prize ; 

Count every tear that dims your aching eyes, 
Count all the years that seem as days, and roll 

The death-tides slowly on; count all your sighs ; 
Search the wide, wondrous earth from pole to pole, 
Tear unbelief from out your martyred soul ; 

Succumb not, chase despondency, be wise ; 
Work, toil, and struggle with the brush or pen, 
Revel in rhyme, strain intellect and ken; 

Live on and hope despite man’s skeptic leers ; 
Praise the Ideal with your every breath, 

Give it life, youth and glory, blood and tears, 
And to possess it pay its tribute—Death. 


The Snowshoer's Song........ Joseph Nevin Doyle........ Outing 
Tighten the toque, and girdle the sash, 
Lads and lasses, the snowshoes lash ; 

Ring the chorus, and start the line, 
The air is crisp and the night is fine. 
Crystal snow, dazzling glow 

Of diamond moon, the clicking shoon, 
The echoing night—Yo, ho! 


Sparkling spire and silver fane— 

Half the journey—and home again, 
Stride we, never a tired limb, 

But breasts afire and brain a-swim. 
Crystal snow, dazzling glow 

Of diamorid moon, the clicking shoon, 
The echoing night—Yo, ho! 

Home at last! The moonbeams white 
We soon shall leave, for the golden light 
Of crackling hearth, but with a sigh, 

For our souls are full of the night and sky. 
Crystal snow, dazzling glow 

Of diamond moon, the clicking shoon, 
The echoing night—Yo, ho! 
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EUGENE FIELD: POET, JOURNALIST, HUMORIST * 





Eugene Field was born in St. Louis on September 2, 
1850. He came of New England stock, his parents 
being Vermonters. His father, Roswell M. Field, was 
a man of marked intellectuality and great personal force. 
He was graduated from Middlebury College when he 
was only t5 years old, and four years later he became 
State’s Attorney, a special act having been passed by 
the Legislature to permit a man not yet 21 to hold that 
office. Roswell M. Field was Dred Scott’s first attor- 
ney in the case which resulted in the famous Dred 
Scott decision in the United States Supreme Court. 
Eugene Field’s mother was, before marriage, Frances 
Reid, who, like his father, was a native of Wyndham 
county, Vt. She died in 1857, and the boy, who was 
then seven years old, was put in the care of his aunt, 
Miss Mary French, of Amherst Mass., with whom he 
stayed until he was nineteen. 

He was fitted for college when he was sixteen, but 
because his health was bad he did not enter until he 
was eighteen. Then he went to Williams. His father 
was a thorough scholar and had seen to it that the boy 
was well grounded in the classics. He required the 
correspondence between them to be carried on in Latin, 
and there the young man got the facility which made so 
charming his translations of Horace. Field’s father 
died while he was at Williams. College, and Prof. John 
W. Burgess of Knox College, at Galesburg, IIl., was 
appointed his guardian. Field stayed there two years 
and then went to the State University at Columbia, Mo. 
In 1871, having attained his majority, he came into the 
$60,000 which he had inherited from his father. He 
took one of his intimate friends, the brother of the 
woman he afterward married, and went to Europe. 

Field stayed abroad until the $60,000 were spent. 
Then he came home and went to work. That was in 
1873. It had taken him two years to spend his fortune, 
but he had done it so completely that he had to sell his 
books, keeping only the choicest and rarest, in order to 
live until he could make a living for himself. He went 
into newspaper work and joined the staff of the St. Louis 
Evening Journal as a reporter. He soon became city 
editor, but he didn’t like it. He couldn’t indulge the 
propensity to “ have fun with people” which made him 
known eventually as one of the most incorrigible prac- 
tical jokers in the country. Then he went up to St. 
Joseph and became city editor of the Gazette. There 
he married, in 1873, Miss Julia S. Comstock, who sur- 
vives him. He stuck to his desk in the Gazette office 
for two years, and then went back to the St. Louis 
Journal as a writer of editorial paragraphs. That was 
the beginning of his work in the line which he used to 
call “my own.” He wrote his first verse, Christmas 
Treasures, for the Journal. 

Then he went to the Kansas City Times as managing 
editor, and there he wrote the Little Peach, which was 
set to music and sung all over the country. In 1881 he 
went to the Denver Tribune, where he stayed until he 
joined the Chicago News staff in 1883. He went to the 
News under contract to write what he pleased, but he 
was to furnish a column a day of it. His column, 
_* This sketch of Eugene Field, who died on November 4, ap- 
peared in the New York Sun. , 


‘“‘ Sharps and Flats,” was widely known, but the strain 
of the work told on him. He was a facile workman 
and produced a great deal of copy easily, but he always 
felt the burden of that daily column to be filled, and it 
worried him. Yet he never got away from it. 

Field used to say of himself that he was a newspaper 
man and nothing else, but it was by his verse that he 
became most widely known. He published in all nine 
books. ‘The best known of them are: A Little Book of 
Western Verse, A Little Book of Profitable Tales, A 
Second Book of Verse, and With Trumpet and Drum. 
Besides these he published an introduction to Stone’s 
First Editions of American Authors, The Holy Cross and 
Other Tales, and Love Songs of Childhood, of which the 
first edition was limited to 106 specially prepared copies. 
A second edition of this has been made since, and there 
has just come from the press the first public edition of 
Echoes from the Sabine Farm. 

Last spring Mr. Field bought a fine old mansion in 
Buena Park, one of the suburbs of Chicago. This 
house is filled with cabinets loaded down with curios. 
He had no particular preference, unless it was for 
books, but collected things impartially and indiscrimi- 
nately. Two special treasures he had, and they hung 
side by side in whatever home he had. One was an 
axe which had been used by Gladstone. Field went 


to see the famous Englishman at his place at Hawar- 
den, and Gladstone gave him an axe with which he 
had just finished cutting down a tree. 


The other treas- 
ure was a pair of shears which Mr. Charles A. Dana 
had used in his office and given to Mr. Field at the 
Chicago man’s request. 

Mr. Field used to say of himself that he was an 
aristocrat, but he was an aristocrat of a very demo- 
cratic sort. Everybody in his neighborhood knew him, 
and everybody liked him. A visitor to his home in 
Buena Park met all the people of the neighborhood. 
If it was in the summer, the visitor was sure to find the 
lawn and porch crowded with callers, and Field enter- 
taining them all. He was remarkably witty and an 
inimitable story teller, abounding with incessant fun. 
He always responded to a call to help entertain people, 
and his neighbors always called on him. He had a 
way of coming home and saying to his wife: ‘* What 
you goin’ to have for dinner?” If it was something 
he didn’t like particularly, he would go to the first 
neighbor’s and ask there. When he found what he 
wanted he would stay, and no man was ever more 
welcome. He was gentle and cheery, and everybody 
loved him. Nine children were born to him, of whom 
five are still living. 

The work of filling his column of Sharps and Flats 
so wore on him that he was struggling to get out of it. 
He went about a good deal as a public entertainer, 
reading selections from his own works. In this way he 
added a great deal to his income from his books, 
which had grown to be about $5,000 a year. His 
“lectures,” as they were called improperly, were espe- 
cially successful with children, to whom he would read 
the Lullaby Lady in Hush-a-by Street, and similar 
poems. The poems which met with the greatest success 
were Wynken, Blynken and Nod, and Father’s Way. 
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The Christmas season this year 
brings out the usual variety of 
holiday books, from which a liberal sprinkling of illus- 
trations will be found in this number of Current Liter- 
ature. There are few noteworthy departures made in 
the art of illustration. It stands about where it has 
stood for half-a-dozen years past—the photogravure, 
the half-tone, the use of colored inks for variety, and 
occasional resort to lithography comprise about the 
gamut of our present capacities. Some advance has 
been made in the use of the half-tone illustration, but 
as yet it has been used chiefly in the magazines. The 
wood engraver, who found his occupation gone when 
the half-tone plate came in, has conceived the brilliant 
idea of using his burin upon the zinc and copper half- 
tone plate, and with really excellent results. To ex- 
plain this more intelligently for the reader, it may be 
said that the “half-tone” is an ingenious application 
of photography to the surface of a metal plate, whereby 
the lights of a picture to be reproduced are etched 
upon the surface of the plate. The acid eats little pin- 
holes into the plate, of such small size as to be scarcely 
discernible to any but the sharpest eye. The engraver, 
on the other hand, cuts out with his graver the light 
lines—-in both cases the result -is the same; but in the 
work of the engraver we have only his interpretation of 
the picture, made with such errors as are inevitable 
where the hand alone does the work. In the half-tone 
the product is scientifically accurate, but it is open to a 
serious fault which heretofore it has been impossible to 
correct. There is no such thing in the half-tone as a 
pure white or a pure black. The engraving done by 
hand possessed this one advantage over process work— 
but it was an advantage hardly great enough to make 
people discard the half-tone. Instead of that, half-tone 
pictures grew more and more popular. Some wise en- 
graver noting this, has had the happy thought to com- 
bine line-engraving with half-tone work. By skillful 
use of lines cut into the half-tone plate, we now have a 
method of illustration superior to both the previous 
processes, since it combines the accuracy of the half- 
tone with the range and freedom of the wood engrav- 
ing. This process is likely to supersede every other in 
the future for book illustration. It is already quite ex- 
tensively employed by the Scribners and Appleton’s and 
with many excellent results. But while this is true, 
photogravure stills holds the first place among the 
ordinary methods of book illustration. This art has 
been employed in such works as the de luxe edition of 
the Abbey Shakespeare, in Hammerton’s Painting in 
France (Roberts Bros.), and in some of the finer re- 
prints of standard works by the Lippincotts, Putnam, 
Joseph Knight and others. The Lippincotts have been 
very fortunate in a somewhat novel use of half-tones 
in two small volumes entitled Literary Shrines, and 
A Literary Pilgrimage, by Theodore F. Wolfe. Pre- 
cisely what the process is we are unable to say, but the 
result gains immensely in expression over the ordinary 
half-tone, by partaking of the rich character of a hand- 
etched plate. In addition to the volumes we have 
mentioned we should include among the most attractive 
of the holiday books the following: De Amici’s 
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Spain (H. T. Coates), Irving’s Tales of a Trav- 
eller (Putnam), a handsome reprint of Mr. Midship- 
man Easy, called the Malta Edition (Putnam), Irving’s 
Sketch-Book, from the press of David Mackay, 
Stephenson’s The Art of Velasquez (Macmillan), and 
a very handsome edition of Hiawatha, illustrations for 
which have been made by that most sympathetic de- 
lineator of Indian life, Frederick Remington (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.). 





To the readers of the present 
generation Charles Lever is almost 
an unknown name, but to those who years ago reveled 
in Charles O’Malley, Maurice Tiernay, A Day’s 
Ride, etc., it will be pleasant news to learn that Little, 
Brown & Co., are now issuing a new and attractive 
edition of this brilliant writer’s works. 

Among other reproductions of the classics of fiction 
may again be noted D. Appleton & Co.’s fine edition of 
The Three Musketeers, with its preface by the younger 
Dumas, and two hundred and fifty illustrations by 
Maurice Leloir. 

Together with its outfit of ammunition and stores, 
the piratical Alabama seems to have been liberally 
supplied with seamen of literary aspirations; and from 
the forecastle as well as quarter-deck, we have frequently 
had more or less valuable accounts concerning the 
career of our English cousins’ venture in favor of the 
Confederacy. Perhaps the most important and inter- 
esting of these, however, is now published by Lee & 
Shepard, and written by Arthur Sinclair, a lieutenant of 
the ship, who gives at large a history of the Alabama 
and her doings, including a short but stirring description 
of her destruction by the Kearsarge. 

Life in the Tuileries Under the Second Empire (The 
Century Co.) is from the pen of Anna L. Bicknell, who 
for nine years lived at the Tuileries as governess to the 
children of the Duke de Tascher de la Pagerie—Grand 
Maitre or First Chamberlain to the Empress Eugenie. 
While the author wisely touches but lightly on politics 
and the events leading up to the fall of the Empire, her 
account of domestic life in the palace is pleasantly 
and simply done, and serves to give the reader an 
interesting picture of every-day doings in the Tuileries. - 

One of the noteworthy books of the last holiday sea- 
son was Holland, by Edmondo de Amicis, and encour- 
aged by its success, Henry T. Coates & Co. now issue 
Spain and the Spaniard by the same brilliant author. 
Many photogravure illustrations and handsome binding 
should make it popular as a gift-book. 

Snowbird and the Water-Tiger, and other Fairy Tales, 
is the title of a book of folk-lore of the American 
aborigines, by Margaret Compton. This has hitherto 
been a somewhat neglected field, and it,is to be hoped 
that others will be encouraged by this work to lend their 
aid toward the preservation of our Indian legends and 
fairy stories. The book is prettily illustrated by W. C. 
Greenough. Dodd, Mead & Co., publishers. 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys (Macmillan & Co.) has 
now reached its sixth volume, and while, as in former 
volumes, there are occasional and apparently necessary 
omissions from the original text, these are so few as com- 
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pared with former editions that the reader will really 
forgive them. Surely in all literature never was there 
a more extraordinary instance of absolute indifference 
to the judgment of posterity than was evinced by Pepys 
when he committed his inmost thoughts to paper and 
left this amazing record of his daily doings. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have succeeded in making a 
very attractive volume of Marion Crawford’s sketch of 
Constantinople. This book has twenty-eight splendid 
illustrations by Edwin L. Weeks. For those who cannot 
visit the city of the Turk, and see for themselves some- 
thing of its people, their habit of life, the cosmopolitan 
character of its inhabitants, its shops and bazaars, its 
mosques and places of amusement, etc., no better book 
could be written. It is not a historical or sociological 
volume, but a vivid picture that includes all the notable 
places and salient features of the capital city of Turkey. 
A brilliant description is given of the scenes on the fa- 
mous Galata Bridge, over which pass daily twenty-eight 
thousand people, making what is said to be the most 
cosmopolitan diurnal procession on earth. The Turk 
himself and his domestic life are described in a manner 
that gives one a better impression than we are inclined 
to form these days of the “ unspeakable Turk.” Two 
other volumes upon Constantinople are from the presses 
of Estes & Lauriat and Roberts Brothers. 

Another of Scribner’s publications is C. A. Stoddard’s 
Cruising Among the Caribbees, an entertaining and un- 
pretending narrative of travel and sightseeing by an ex- 
perienced and discriminating writer. Widely different 
in its scope and purpose is The Islands of the Pacific, 


by Rev. James M. Alexander (American Tract Society), 
since it is avowedly A Compendious Sketch of Missions 


in the Pacific. The lay reader will, however, find much 
to interest him in this study of the islands and their 
people, which is as little tinged with prejudices as could 
reasonably be expected. There are numerous photo- 
graphs which add largely to the value of the volume. 

Another book of travel is Canon Tristram’s Rambles 
in Japan, published by Fleming H. Revell Co., in which 
the writer makes a c:weful study of the workings of 
Buddhism. As the author is also a naturalist, we have 
many interesting details concerning the flora of the 
country. 





The Christmas books for the young 
folks are so numerous that we can- 
‘not do more than mention very briefly a few of the best. 
Among those received from the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany we recommend to our young readers The Young 
Castellan—an historical tale of the English Civil War. 
This book reads like one of the most interesting novels. 
Its style cannot fail to impress on youthful minds the 
facts of one of the most interesting periods in English 
history. Every boy that hopes to fully understand the 
history of his own country should read this book. 
Trooper Ross and Signal Butte are the subjects of 
two exciting military stories in one volume for boys, by 
the well-known writer, Captain King. The book is 
handsomely illustrated by Charles H. Stevens. . 
Those who prefer sea tales of adventure should read 
Hugh Melville’s Conquest, by F. M. Holmes, author, 
also, of Winning His Laurels. Mr. Holmes tells in his 
usual interesting style an exciting story of a boy’s adven- 
tures in the days of the Spanish Armada. Another book 
of historical adventure is the Wizard King, by David 
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Kerr, relating an interesting tale of The Last Moslem 
Invasion of Europe. The book contains six full-page 
illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 

The J. B. Lippincott Company, in providing the boys 
with so much interesting, and, at the same time, instruc- 
tive literature, have not neglected the girls. A Last 
Century Maid, by Anne H. Wharton, is a story that 
deserves a warm welcome from her young readers. 
Those who have read her Colonial Days and Dames, 
and Through Colonial Doorways, do not need to be told 
of her power to entertain us. She is one of our most 
interesting writers. The book is nicely illustrated. 

One of the most amusing in the Lippincott series 
is A New Alice in the Old Wonderland, by A. M. 
Richards, profusely illustrated by Anna M. Richards. 
It is a fairy tale told to amuse the old and entertain the 
young. It is full of the absurd whimsies made famous 
by Lewis Carroll’s masterpiece. Girls Together and 
Cousin Mona are two more splendid books for girls, 
written by Rosa Nouchette Carey and Amy E. 
Blanchard respectively. Girls Together is a study of 
the manners of young people in their teens, and will be 
appreciatively read by girls, because it is lifelike and 
true. 

A Dash to the North Pole is the title of a thrilling story 
by Herbert Ward, published by Lovell, Coryell & Co. 
This story reminds one of Jules Verne, so forcibly and 
interestingly are events that seem impossible told. The 
author tells of a party of Americans who start off in an 
air ship to discover the North Pole. Theiradventure is full 
of startling surprises, and is as exciting as anything the 
French author has written. A light vein of good-natured 
satire on recent Arctic explorers runs through the entire 
story. Mr. Ward’s opinion is summed up in the follow- 
ing words: ‘ If they had only spent the same energy in 
civilizing the slums of London or New York, they would 
have become the landmarks of mankind.” 

Roberts Brothers’ group of books include Dorothy 
and Anton, by Mrs. A. G. Plympton. This is a charm- 
ing story of how a little American girl found a poor 
boy playing the violin in the streets of Berlin. Touched 
with sympathy for the boy’s condition, she induced her 
father to befriend him. It developed later that the lad 
was a nephew of a friend of hers. 

M. Carrie Hyde is the author of three little volumes: 
Yan and Nochie of Tappan Sea, Goostie, and Under 
the Stable Floor. 

Yan and Nochie are two little tots of Dutch parents, 
who lived in the early revolutionary days. Nochie’s 
father was kidnapped, and Yan succeeded in finding 
him and setting him free. Goostie telis of an artist who 
died, leaving a little boy Hans and a baby, Goostie. 
The children were starving for want of food. Hans, 
the elder, found it impossible to get anything for Goos- 
tie to eat. His last resort was to carry Goostie to a 
big house, and leave him on the doorstep with a funny 
little note pinned to his sleeve. The people of the 
house adopted Goostie. Hans grew up and became a 
great artist. 

Under the Stable Floor, tells of rats—a family of rats 
who lived under the stable floor of Rivermouth Range. 
Two children lived in the house, but above the stable 
floor. It was near Christmas time, and the rats having 
learned that the children were to have a great Christ- 
mas-tree, planned to rob the tree. How they did it is 
a funny burglar story. 
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Dodd, Mead & Co. announce among their other pub- 
lications a few juvenile books that will provide lots of 
fun and joy for the little folks. The first deserving of 
notice is Gypsy’s Cousin Joy. This is a new edition of 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelp’s book, profusely illustrated by 
Mary F. Clark, and is one of the best boy's juvenile 
books we have seen. Paddy O’Learey and His Learned 
Pig, and Witch Winnie at Versailles, are two little vol- 
umes by Elizabeth W. Champney. The first is a splen- 
did comical story, written to amuse children. Others 
are A Sherburne Romance, by Amanda M. Douglas, 
Roger the Ranger, an interesting story of Border Life 
Among the Indians, by Eliza F. Pollard. 

George Manville Fenn, the novelist, provides the 
boys with a most stirring and absorbing story called 
Cormorant Crag, A Tale of the Smuggling Days. 
There are caves by the sea, French luggers, hair- 
breadth escapes, and enough fighting to give savor to 
the whole. 

Elsie’s Journey on Inland Waters, by Martha Fin- 
ley; The Chain of Gold, by Standish O’Grady; and 
Humor in Animals, by W. H. Beard, are also an- 
nounced by Dodd, Mead & Co. These books should 
form a part of every juvenile library, for they are of 
sterling merit. 

Cuore: An Italian Schoolboy’s Journal, translated 
by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, from the works of Edmundo 
de Amicis. The boys of our American schools should 
read this book over two or three times. It will give 
them excellent ideas of an Italian boy’s school and 
home life. Letters from his father and mother accom- 
pany the boy’s journal. In some respects these letters 
remind one of Cicero’s school letters. They are full of 
good advice, teaching religious faith, inculcating the 
purest patriotism, and holding up to their boy an ideal 
of life that is noble, beautiful, and true. To the pres- 
ent time 125 editions of the English version have ap- 
peared. We recommend it to every boy. Published 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston and New York. 

A child’s book by Frances Hodgson Burnett is 
something of an event among youthful readers, and 
they will surely not be disappointed in the charmingly 
told story of Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 

Mr. Midshipman Easy is for all ages, and many of 
the oldsters will gladly renew their youthful recollec- 
tions of this breezy and absorbing story of sea and 
land, by looking over G. P. Putnam’s attractive edition 
of Captain Marryat’s best-known work. 

Oliver Optic’s latest is called Half Round the World, 
and tells of the education and development of a youth- 
ful millionaire, by means of travel and adventure. 
Lee & Shepard, Publishers. 

Other juvenile books are: The Mammoth Hunters, 
Camp and Tramp Series. Lothrop Publishing Co. 

In the Okefenokee. By Louis Pendleton. Roberts 
Brothers. 

Old Farm Fairies. George W. Jacobs & Co. 

The Young Ranchers; or, Fighting the Sioux. By 
E. S. Ellis. Published by H. T. Coates & Co. 


Nora Perry, author of Hope Benham, has a charm- 
ing collection of stories for her little friends, called A 
Flock of Girls and Boys. 
lishers. 

Dick and Jack’s Adventures on Sable Island. By B. 
Freeman Ashley. Laird & Lee, publishers. 


Little, Brown & Co., pub- 
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D. Appleton & Co., among their other publications’ 
bring out a new and handsome edition of Uncle Remus, 
by Joel Chandler Harris. 





Messrs. Lee & Shepard are the pub- 
lishers of a little volume by Col. Sam- 
uel Adams Drake, entitled the Campaign of- Trenton, 
1776-77, which will give its readers a better and 
clearer understanding of the great importance of this 
campaign in the War of the Revolution. The book 
begins by detailing graphically the events that took 
place at New York, August, 1776, and closes at Morris- 
town, January, 1777. This period has been regarded 
by thoughtful writers as the most critical of the war. 


Historical 





The cynical commonplace All Men 
are Liars gives title to Joseph Hock- 
ing’s new book, published by Roberts Brothers. It is 
the story of insidious poison of disbelief in humanity, in 
virtue and ideals, that works into the life of Stephen 
Edgcumb through the efforts of his uncle Luke. The 
earnestness of the author and the sincerity of his purpose 
in showing the redeeming power of love makes the book 
a strong one. 

A tiny volume, daintily bound in stamped leather and 
bearing the pleasantly suggestive title, A Madeira Party, 
comes from the Century Company. Itis the latest issue 
of their Thumb- Nail Series, and contains two interesting 
tales by S. Weir Mitchell. 

The new book of Robert Grant’s, which the Scrib- 
ners have out, is A Bachelor’s Christmas, and Other 
Stories. The tales are all clever, as Grant always is, 
and delightfully set off by Charles Dana Gibson’s illus- 
trations, and a gorgeous holiday binding of red and 
gold. 

Robert Buchanan and Henry Murray collaborate in 
the Charlatan, published by F. T. Neely, a novel show- 
ing the possibilities of hypnotism and theosophy in the 
hands of shrewd and unprincipled devotees. The scene 
is in Wanborough Castle, where Philip Woodville, the 
Charlatan, conspires with Madame Blavatsky, veiled 
under the name Obnoshkin. 

The Life of Nancy, from the press of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., is a collection of Sarah Orne Jewett’s 
delicious sketches of New England life. The book 
also includes a pretty tale, half Southern in interest, the 
scene changing from Boston to a Virginia plantation, 
where Miss Jewett seems equally at home in depicting 
human life and interest. 

Eliza Orne White’s story of New England life, The 
Coming of Theodora (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), tells 
of the wondrous modernizing of the old house of 
Edward Davidson by the coming of his sister Theo- 
dora, who, to escape being a superfluous woman, almost 
marries a devoted clerical suitor. 

Two strong books dealing with social problems by 
Dr. Max Nordau are The Right to Love and The 
Comedy of Sentiment. They handle delicate questions 
in a most fearless way (F. Tennyson Neely), A de- 
lightful volume by Paul Bourget, in his best vein, is his 
new book, The Land of Promise, beautifully illustrated 
and well translated. 

The Way of a Maid, Katharine Hinkson’s story of 
domestic love and life in Ireland. The story is fresh, 
pure and vividly picturesque in its treatment of peasant 
life and clever in its character sketching. 
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Carol Norton, the author of Woman’s 
Cause, just published, was born in 
Maine and comes of the line of authors and poets that 
gave us Longfellow and had its rise in the old Puri- 
tan stock. His mother, who was a Wadsworth, was 
first cousin to the poet; and not merely by the ties of 
kindred, but by friendship and good comradeship they 
knew each other in the early days of character form- 
ing and afterward. Carol Norton comes from the 
most easterly town in the United States, and in his 
New World and his poems (which set to music, have 
sung their way over a large part of the continent), the 
sunrise glow of a new day for humanity has shone, and 
grows brighter in his new book, Woman’s Cause. Mr. 
Norton has definite purpose in his work and bends his 
energies steadily in the same direction. Although only 
about twenty-five years of age, he has been working 
along the lines of religious reform for more than the 
past decade. When but fourteen years of age, he was 
deeply interested in reform work, and his maiden speech 
‘was made at the age of sixteen before the Y. M.C. A. 
in the interest of the White Cross work, when he took 
the ground that the law of purity is equally binding 
upon man and woman. 

Although active in business he devoted much time to 
reform and non-sectarian work until the age of twenty, 
when, receiving personal proof of the claims of Christian 
Science in his power to heal, he gave up business to 
give six years of close study and demonstration to that 
system of philosophy and religion and is now Second 
Reader in First Church of Christ—Scientist, worship- 
ing in Scottish Rite Hall Church Edifice in New York 
City, of which the Rev. Augusta E. Stetson, C. S. D., is 
First Reader. Mr. Norton is untiring in his work for 
the promotion of the cause of Christian Science, founded 
by Mrs. Eddy, believing that it includes all religious, 
medical and social reform; and he has at heart the 
interests of the organization which has now 250,000 
followers and 200 organized churches, besides about 
100 congregations worshiping in halls. In Woman’s 
Cause the twofold effort of the author—and it has been 
well accomplished—is to briefly and tersely outline the 
work of women of Scripture and that of the women of 
the present century. The book divides naturally into 
three parts: first, the present rise of woman in every 
department of life; second, the work of women of 
Scripture and of this century, principally in America; 
and third, the vital work of the Rev. Mary Baker Eddy, 
Founder of Christian Science, in reference to the Cause 
of Woman and the welfare of the race. Mr. Norton’s 
literary style is pure, transparent, concise. It has the 
charm of perfect simplicity and the absence of orna- 
ment which comes of innate love of truth. In compact 
form Woman’s Cause furnishes facts which every student 
of the times should have at hand for ready reference. 


Carol Norton 





There is an interesting account of 
Mr. Dodgson, better known as 
Lewis Carroll, the author of Alice 
in Wonderland, by Mrs. MacKenna, in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Mr. Dodgson isa clergyman in deacon’s 
orders; he was never ordained a priest, owing, it is 


The Author of 
Alice in Wonderland 


said, to a slight hesitancy of speech which prevents his 
speaking in public. This, however, he has in a meas- 
ure overcome, and he now not infrequently reads the 
lessons and prayers at the college services in Christ 
Church Cathedral. He has even occasionally been 
known to preach at the special services for the college 
servants, but it is very rarely that he mounts the pulpit. 
He is a creature of habit, and in term-time is never 
absent from his own particular seat in St. Mary’s for 
the University sermon, always staying to matins after- 
ward. During the last five and twenty years he has 
hardly ever been missed from his accustomed place. 
Photography is one of Mr. Dodgson’s favorite recre- 
ations, and it is not surprising to learn that chil- 
dren are his favorite subject. In fact, it is said that he 
adores children under every condition. “ Of course, 
he is immensely popular among small folk, but their 
affection is mingled with a certain amount of awe, for 
he has a quaint way of talking to them about great and 
beautiful things in an elaborately mystifying way, which, 
while it somewhat confuses his juvenile listeners, delights 
the grown-ups.” Mr. Dodgson is a great lover of mys- 
tery and mystification, and it is, no doubt, partly owing 
to this that he is so extremely sensitive on the subject 
of his name and his whereabouts. Mr. Dodgson’s 
chambers in the Tom Quad are perhaps the finest in 
Christ Church, and he is particularly proud of them. 
“‘ The ascetic-looking figure of the Christ Church don 
may often be met trudging steadily along the roads 
several miles away from Oxford, for he has always been 
a great walker, and he is not the man to give up any 
good habit. Most of his rhymes are composed while 
he is out walking. Quite recently, when he was asked 
to do some elementary mathematical teaching in the 
absence of the regular tutor, he replied, ‘ Certainly,’ 
adding, as an afterthought, ‘I must take a lot of long 
walks to recover my Euclid, which I haven’t touched 
for twenty years.’ ”’ 





Rudyard Kipling is perhaps as 
much of an enigma to the people 
of this beautiful New England village as he was when 
he first came here several years ago, says a Brattleboro, 
Vt., letter to the New York Herald. According to the 
popular notion, Kipling is subject to moods. Like the 
old rhyme, when he is bad he is horrid. And this is 
the explanation when a representative of one of the old 
families tells one that he is a splendid fellow, good 
company and an excellent story teller, and another 
equally good representative says bluntly that he is a 
cad. Kipling enjoys living here in the winter. He has 
established a very profitable industry here, and without 
the aid of protection. As he expresses it, “ When my 
information tank gets empty I go away and fill it, but 
it is pleasant to live here, and it is an excellent place to 
work.” Kipling’s home is a two-story frame building, 
ninety feet long by twenty-six feet wide. The founda- 
tion is rough, unfinished stone, with long, narrow win- 
dows lighting a large basement. Above this there is a 
single tier of eleven rooms, all facing toward the high- 
way, a little narrow mountain road that winds around 
to the homes of the farmers, who, more wise than Kip- 
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ling, place their houses in a protected spot. A large 
hall is on the opposite side of the house, and into it 
opens the back and only entrance door. The long, 
plain side of the house has a loggia, with a projecting 
balustrade. ‘The other side of the building has a two- 
story bay window. Mr. Kipling’s workroom is in the 
south end of the cottage, and from the windows he has 
a superb view. In lieu of a morning cocktail, and Ver- 
mont being a prohibition State this is popularly but not 
correctly supposed to be tabooed, Mr. Kipling can take 
his morning inspiration from the tops of Wantastiquet 
and Monadnock, and in the winter the wind has a suffi- 
cient keenness to shave the beard of even a genius like 
the author of the Jungle Stories. He displays conspicu- 
ously in front of his house a sign warning off all tres- 
passers. His workroom is far from being a model of 
neatness. His penmanship, when he takes pains with 
it, is beautiful and as clear and legible as steel engrav- 
ing. He also sketches with his pen very prettily. He 
is not, however, methodical with his books and papers, 
and, like many other literary men, his workroom is a 
model of disorder. Mrs. Kipling’s sewing-room is in 
the extreme other end of the building, and between the 
two are the dining and sleeping rooms. It is under- 
stood that the lord of the manor protests in exceedingly 
vigorous English if any attempt is made to clean up 
his den. Kipling thoroughly enjoys shoveling snow. 
His voice rings out merrily and lustily as he throws the 
glistening snow, and as he jumps on the sled for a ride 
down the road his laughter equals that of a New Eng- 
land schoolboy. 

Many of the older people are inclined to speak of 
him as a bright boy who, when he is older, will know 
more than he does at present. And so if he happens 
to contemptuously refer to some of the local trades- 
people as ‘“‘ cheap Jack,” they only laugh at him. Mrs. 
Kipling herself is a Balestier, one of the old families, 
and if her husband had asked her advice she would 
have tempered his early local story writing with more 
geniality and kindness. However, time takes off the 
sting of sharp-edged remarks, and Mrs. Kipling’s tact 
finally made a clear path for mutual enjoyment. 





Henry W. Fischer is one of the few 
eminent writers on foreign events 
for American magazines who have had a genuine ex- 
perience abroad. He wears in his scarf a handsome 
pin, unique and odd, because it is unclassified. The 
Emperor of Germany presented it to him last year. Mr. 
Fischer had translated Von Moltke’s works for a New 
York publishing house and sent a copy to his Imperial 
Majesty. A few months later, when in London, Mr. 
Fischer was asked to call on the German Ambassador, 
who gave him the scarfpin from the Emperor, with the 
gracious message that the Kaiser could not accept a gift 
and remain in the debt of an American citizen. Tiffany 
cannot identify the gem, which is extremely valuable. 
The pin contains a large, oval stone, without brilliancy, 
but with the marvelous coloring of onyx. A golden 
serpent winds its coils about the jewel, and has two large 
diamonds for eyes. Mr. Fischer was for some time Lon- 
don cable editor for American news agencies, and for a 
year the Berlin correspondent of the New York Sun. 
One of his most successful and as well as entertaining 
articles was How I Photographed the Kaiser, written for 
Harper’s Magazine, and reprinted in 311 American and 
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English newspapers and translated into all the lead- 
ing papers of Europe. Koch’s consumption cure, for 
six months the reigning sensation of two continents, was 
first made public in the London Times, the German 
papers and news agencies having no information on the 
subject until the Times articles appeared. At first they 
were received with scorn and contempt in Germany, and 
jealously branded as ingenious inventions on the part of 
Mr. Fischer, but their truth was soon recognized to the 
discomfiture of the Berlin press. Mr. Fischer has a most 
interesting fund of reminiscences of his adventures in ihe 
dens of the great social lions of the day. 





Alexander Black, “ the inventor of 
the picture play,” was born in New 
York in 1859. His first story was published when he 
was in his eleventh year. He began the editing and 
printing of a little monthly paper called The Young 
Idea when he was thirteen. For twenty years he has 
been a newspaper writer. He became literary editor 
and art critic of the Brooklyn Times in 1885. His 
Story of Ohio appeared in 1888; his Photography, 
Indoors and Out, in 1894. His first lecture was Our- 
selves as Others See Us, which was one of the results. 
of his interest in photography. Mr. Black has been a 
member of the Authors’ Club since 1888, and is at pres- 
ent honorary librarian of that society. Miss Jerry was 
written in the spring of 1894, and the author-artist made 
the remarkable series of photographs in the three 
months immediately following. It is now published in 
a beautiful little volume by the Scribners. 


Alexander Black, 
Author of Miss Jerry 





Gyp, Countess Lucy E. Coffey, in the Home Jour- 
De Martel Janville nal, says: Gyp is more than a 
writer of romances or historian of a nervous age too 
light and frivolous to impress itself in history without 
help from such a subtle engraver who has settled these 
features for the future. She does not write; she paints 
without passion or prejudice, and with the indifference 
of a spectator, as these giddy puppets go by and act 
their parts under her eyes; paints them with the fidelity 
of a kaleidoscope. But to all these scenes which she 
registers she adds a bit of her personality, made up of 
fickle genius and an over-refined mind, which gives them 
the peculiar flavor that dominates her works. Gyp has 
no age, or rather she has that of a Parisian on whom 
time leaves no impression, not robbing her of her vivacity 
and that peculiar grace which distinguishes her among 
women. In all her characters one sees a silhouette of 
Gyp and something of her frolicsome nature. This, 
together with her sensitiveness, gives the key to her 
novels. Gyp gives us characters almost too human— 
types so complete and natural that they could never 
have been ideally conceived. It would be unjust to 
speak of her qualities as an author without touching 
upon her as artist and woman. 

Although such a prolific writer, she is nothing of a 
blue stocking. She is a fine rider, and is seen every 
morning in the Bois; also a skillful pastel painter, exhibit- 
ing with Bonnat and Carolus Duran. Her fine portraits 
of Rejane and Madam Maurice Barrés, and of her dog, 
la Troville, obtained much notice in the Salon. Her 
wonderful caricatures of well-known people, under the 
signature of Bob, also added to her fame. In addition 
to these gifts the fairies who smiled at her birth gave her 
rare beauty and great elegance. She is happy in her 
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home, and in her position as wife and mother scatters 
joy all around her. Her home at Neuilly is filled with 
rare objects of art. She is often found there by her 
fireside in her favorite chair, the gift of Prince Tallyrand 
to her uncle, M. de Bacourt. Gyp is the life of her 
drawing-room, which is frequented by the élite of Pari- 
sian society. She is queen there, with her grace and 
mind, but the sceptre of the author of Mademoiselle 
Chiffon is sometimes a whip. 





Gertrude Atherton's Success has from the first attended 
New Book the dainty little volumes of Messrs. 
Cassell’s Pocket Library, says the London Speaker, 
and the reputation which the series has already attained 
will be in nowise imperiled by the addition of A Whirl 
Asunder. There is remarkable cleverness in this story, 
keen perception of character, and a vivid sense of the 
dramatic side of human affairs. Gertrude Atherton 
tells her tale, moreover, not only with piquant vivacity 
and shrewd humor, but with an admirable command of 
the niceties of literary style. The story is also refreshingly 
unconventional, both in scene and conduct. The action 
passes in the forests of Northern California, whither the 
hero, Clive by name, has travelled from England in 
order to marry his betrothed, Mary Gordon. But, un- 
fortunately for the peace of mind of all concerned, he 
here encounters a woman of such supreme fascination 
that his word of honor is almost forgotten in the strong 
tide of passion for the siren. Helena Belmont is so 


lovely and so passionately loving as to render Clive’s 
sudden infatuation very excusable—the more excusable 


inasmuch as he resolutely resists her allurements. Upon 
the minute analysis of this singular woman’s complex 
nature, Mrs. Atherton has expended great literary skill 
— indeed, the portrait is one which Bret Harte might 
not have disdained to sign. The story is distinctly a 
strong one, dominated by the clash of passion and the 
stress of suffering; ending, too, upon a note of tragedy 
which appears the fitting climax to so stormy a prelude. 





Ballantrae in the Kansas City Star, 
voices Chimmie Fadden’s complaint 
at being deserted by his father-in-letters, Mr. Townsend : 
Say, if I didn’t come near gettin’ de gran’ bounce, de 
straight trun out, me name’s not Chimmie Fadden. 
Dat’s right. Wait till I tell ye. Ye knows that mug 
wot’s backin’ me, Mr. Townsend? Me patron, wot 
put me in de poipers, an’ got me de place as type 
of the Bowery boy? Say, he’s got anudder type. 
Tom Lyon’s ’is name. He’s made a book about it. 
A Daughter of the Tenements is de name. Him and 
Mr. Paul was a-talking all ’bout it de odder night. Mr. 
Paul tole ’im, “I tink you writer mugs makes a mis- 
take,” says ’e, “ with all your romancin’ an’ idealizin’. I 
taut there was a heap more fun in dose stories about 
Chimmie here.” ‘“ Well,” says Mr. Townsend, “ I'll 
just bet you a fiver dat de public will tink dis new book’s 
great. Some folks ‘ll say dat Hefty Burke ain’t in it 
wid my types, an’ dey’ll talk about local color till ye 
can’t rest. Dat book is a contribution to social econom- 
ics. It’s a valuable and important study on de social 
advancement of de lower classes.” Say, did ye ever ’ere 
words like dem? Dose is his werry langwudge. Mr. Paul 
he just says, “‘ Chames, what’s de matter wid a small bot?” 

‘Say, dat book of Mr. Townsend’s is a great song an’ 
dance, sure. Say, he turns a Bowery boy into a dead 
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swell torrowbred. Wot do’ye tiak o’ dat? ’E get’sa 
newspoiper man to teach dis mug, Tom Lyon, all 
how the swells act, an’ den he takes him all ’round 
’mong his swell friends, and say, dey all makes a fuss 
over him, an’ gives him the glad hand, ’cause he makes 
pictures for the poipers, an’ dey calls him T. Fitzgera!d 
Lyon, an’ dey talks about his genius an’ jollies him 
along about how he’s goin’ to be a great artist some 
day. An’ den ’e gits married to Carminella, wot’s 
anodder torrowbred from.Mulberry Bend. An’ say, she 
owned a gold mine wot her dago fadder wot run away 
wen she was a baby left ’er w’en ’e died. Say, she was 
de best dancer in New York. She useter dance down 
to de Arcadia on de Bowery, an’ ’fore dat she tended a 
dago fruit stand. But she was a real loidy, see, ’cause 
dey taut her manners at de mission school, an’ her 
mudder she allus watched her at de t’eater, so’s to see 
dat nobody got gay w’en she was about, see? 

Say, dere’s life to burn a wet dog wid in dat book. 
Sure. Wot d’ye say to findin’ a gold mine, a-havin’ a 
stage robbery, an’ a smoke in a Chinese opium joint, 
an’ a lot of t’eater talk, an’ Bow’ry toughs, an’ artisses 
an’ dere talk, an’ a London music-hall singer, an’ a 
dinky villain, an’ an abduction, all in one book. Dat’s 
life, ain’t it, wid nottin’ left out. I don’t tink. Mr. 
Townsend, ’e says dat now ’is new type is got rich an’ in 
siaty, dat ’’e ain’t no good now fora type, so, mebbe, 
he’ll “ revert ”—dat’s ’is exac’ langwudge, “revert ”—to 
me an’ de Duchess an’ me frien’, de barkeep, again.” 





The famous Kit (Kathleen Blake 
Kathleen Blake Watkins Watkins), of the Toronto Mail 
and Empire, is engaged upon a 
novel to be brought out in the spring by a New 
York house. The power shown by Mrs. Watkins 
in her journalistic work gives promise that her name 
will be something to attract attention. Certainly, no 
other woman on this continent, and, possibly, no man 
below the rank of editor-in-chief, exercises so direct an 
influence upon the prestige and circulation of a news- 
paper as does Mrs. Kathleen Blake Watkins of the 
Toronto Mail. By her brilliant work Mrs. Watkins 
has made a splendid reputation for that journal, and for 
herself. She is a native of Ireland, born in Castle 
Blakeny, in May, 1863, and educated in Dublin and 
Belgium. She was married at the age of sixteen, and 
came to this country in 1884. Shortly thereafter she 
entered upon a journalistic career in Canada, where, 
with the exception of extended visits to the United 
States and abroad, she has since resided. A remarkable 
feature of her work is that she conducts successfully 
two entirely separate and distinct departments of the 
newspaper she represents, being special travelling cor- 
respondent and editor of the page devoted to the 
“Woman’s Kingdom.” This latter department is one of 
the most striking and attractive of any journal in the 
world, and has gained a large and steadily growing con- 
stituency. Mrs. Watkins has published a series of popular 
sketches on Dickensland, being the result of explorations 
in every portion of London made famous by the great 
English novelist. Her letters from the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, in 1893, were remarkable for their 
brilliancy and literary merit, and she has since been in- 
duced to issue, in book form, a resumé of the Exposi- 
tion. She is best known by her pen-name, Kit, over 
which she has done most of her work. 
» 
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The Marvelous Sight of Animals 
THE VISION OF BIRDS........ New YorK LEDGER 

Birds are commonly credited with an extraordinary 
range of vision. Circumstances lend aid to the develop- 
ment of the mental factors in their case. The usual dis- 
tance at which terrestrial species use their eyes is limited 
by the ground horizon. But in the case of the soaring 
birds, such as vultures and eagles, the horizon, the na- 
tural limit of sight, is enormously extended. Macgilli- 
vray early noted that though birds of prey have orbits 
of great size—the eyeball of the common buzzard being 
one and one-eighth inches in diameter—they do not, as 
a rule, soar when seeking their prey. The eagle, when 
hunting, flies low, just as do the sparrow-hawk and the 
hen-harrier. 

Yet the vultures and condors, birds which admittedly 
do soar when seeking food, have been proved to find 
carrion by sight. A carcass was covered with canvas 
and some offal placed upon it. The vultures saw this, 
descended and ate it, and then sat on the covered 
portion within a few inches of a putrid carcass. When 
a hole was made in the covering they saw and attacked 
the food below. But the rapid congregation of vultures 
from a distance to a carcass is probably due to their 
watching their neighbors, each of which is surveying a 
limited area. Charles Darwin pointed out that in a 
level country the height of sky commonly noticed by a 
mounted man is not more than fifteen degrees above the 
horizon ; and a vulture on the wing at the height of be- 
tween three thousand feet and four thousand feet would 
probably be two miles distant, and invisible. Those 
which descend rapidly, and appear to have come from 
beyond the range of human sight, were perhaps hover- 
ing vertically over the hunter when he killed his game. 

There remains one undoubted instance in which bird- 
vision is far keener than that of man. The great gray 
shrike, Lanius excubitor, is habitually used by the men 
who catch falcons at Valhenswaard to give notice of 
the approach of a hawk. The bird sees it far sooner 
than the men, and at once gives notice of its approach. 
This is a single instance in which the specialized acute- 
ness of sight may be due to the fact that the bird in 
question much resembles in color the pigeons, which are 
the falcon’s: favorite food. But long sight does not 
seem a common property of bird-vision. The gannets, 
which catch fish at sea, descend from a considerable 
height, but they kill their prey on the surface of the 
water, or near it. Nocturnal birds and animals, though 
able to see with little light, have no enhanced powers 
when the light is more powerful; and those animals 
which, like deer, feed by night or day indifferently, have 
only developed a keenness of vision from constant fear 
and vigilance. Horses and cattle, which have the same 
power of sight by night, have never increased their 
visual range. Dogs habitually rely on another sense, 
that of scent, in preference to their eyes, and will walk 
over a dead bird while their brain is intent on discov- 
ering its place by scent alone. Weasels, when hunting, 


will run up to a human being who imitates the squeak 
of a rabbit and peer up at him to discover where the 
sound comes from. The smallness of the eye limits its 
powers ; just as the best telescope has usually the largest 


object-glass, so the largest eye will probably be the best 
organ of sight; and in the absence of any extraordinary 
developments in the size of the organ itself in animals, 
their power of vision must, in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, be supposed to be proportionately 
limited. 





Fighting the Chinch-bug 
W. S. Harwoop....LesLiz’s WEEKLY 

For years the ravages of the chinch-bug pest have 
sorely troubled the Western farmer. When the weather 
is dry and all the conditions favorable, large areas of 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, corn and grasses are devastated 
by these tiny bugs. It has been known for some time 
that there is a disease common to certain insects, a 
fungus disease, so to speak, which, when communicated 
to the chinch-bugs, produces ultimate death. It was 
known, also, that one infected bug would convey the 
disease to a very large number of others. The essen- 
tial element in the disease is a minute spore which 
makes its appearance upon certain insects. When it is 
deposited on the chinch-bug it penetrates the outer 
covering, forces itself down into the bug by means of 
fine roots or filaments, and then works itself out to the 
surface again, leaving on the surface more spores, 
which, when brushed off onto other bugs, extend the 
disease. 

It is a very easy thing to develop the spores of this 
disease if you only give them some fit medium to grow 
on, but to develop them in such immense quantities 
that, properly distributed, they may deal destruction to 
a State full of chinch-bugs, that, indeed, is a far differ- 
ent thing. And yet something along this very line is 
now under way in the State of Minnesota, which has 
suffered much in the past from the ravages of this pest. 
Professor Otto Lugger, who occupies the chair of ento- 
mology at the State Experiment Station of the Minne- 
sota State University, the agricultural college of the 
university, firmly persuaded that this disease could be 
so distributed among the bugs that immense quantities 
of grain could be saved in chinch-bug years, secured 
from the Legislature last winter an appropriatiog suffi- 
cient for allowing the work of experimentation and 
practical demonstration to be carried out on a large 
scale. The station was equipped with an elaborate set 
of apparatus, and in the early spring the work of culti- 
vating the disease began. 

As much of the disease as could be held on the point 
of a cambric needle was the starting point. This was 
placed in one of the mediums for propagating the 
spores. These mediums consist of cornmeal and beef 
broth, sliced potato, or agar-agar, the latter a sort of 
Japanese seaweed with a gelatinous substance which 
affords an excellent medium for the cultivation of the 
spores. The fungus reproduces with wonderful rapid- 
ity, and the station now has a capacity of one hundred 
large fruit-jars full a week. This dust or fungus 
growth, the disease itself, which fills these jars, is 
removed from the jars and packed in small tin boxes 
about an inch in diameter. These boxes are sent out 
either direct to the farmers, or to some one of a corps 
of young men, students of the college, who have had 
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special instruction in the distribution of the disease. 
In either case, low boxes of damp earth are necessary 
for the inoculation of the healthy bugs. In these 
boxes wheat is growing in the soil which has been 
placed in them, and a large number of chinch-bugs, 
several thousands of them, are set loose in the box and 
the disease sprinkled in a fine dust over them. The 
boxes are about three feet long by two wide, and 
perhaps eighteen inches deep. When the bugs are 
well infected with the disease they are taken out of the 
boxes and scattered among the healthy bugs at the 
edges of the fields or wherever the bugs have put in 
an appearance. ‘They carry the disease to the healthy 
bugs, and the result is enormous mortality. One bug 
can convey the disease to a very large number of other 
bugs, and each one of this very large number can in 
turn convey it to many others, so that the disease in a 
very few days advances in a marvelous progression. 

In quite a number of instances in different parts of 
the country the feasibility of thus spreading this disease 
has been demonstrated in an experimental way, but 
with the possible exception of one or two stations, this 
is the most elaborate attempt ever made in America to 
eradicate the disease on a large scale. The results 
which have been attained have been very satisfactory. 





Animal Life in Arctic Regions 

EXISTENCE IN THE FRIGID ZONE....LONDON SPECTATOR 

The persistence of animal life in the region of Arctic 
cold appears only less unaccountable than its presence 
in the ocean abyss. The existence of deep-sea creatures 
in perpetual darkness, and under a weight of waters four 
miles deep was incredible, because inconceivable. The 
existence of life in Arctic darkness and Arctic cold is 
unaccountable, because it seems to be of necessity intol- 
erable. Granting that highly organized creatures can 
exist there, it is passing strange that they should consent 
to do so, or make a voluntary habitation in that hell of 
cold and darkness which Norse fancy imagined as a 
place of torment more appalling than the lake of liquid 
fire. One would have thought Arctic life must cease, 
because, if possible, it was not worth living; that there 
would be a voluntary exodus of beasts, as of birds, 
before the winter setting of the sun; and the slower- 
moving animals would go, to return no more. 

Yet in the deep seas the inconceivable has been found 
to exist! highly organized creatures live and are repro- 
duced where no light penetrates, where no plants grow, 
in eternal cold, and in a pressure twenty times greater 
than that which drives a railway train; and in the Arctic 
circle mammalian animals, birds, and plants endure a 
five months’ night, and a temperature far lower than that 
of the deep seas. ‘The lowest temperature of the ocean 
abyss was found to be 20 degrees Fahrenheit below 
freezing point. That of the “polar” night falls 70 de- 
grees to go degrees. The cold endured by the Arctic 
animals is almost as astonishing as the pressure borne 
by the creatures of the deep seas, and yet in neither is 
there any notable change in structure to meet these 
conditions. The Arctic mammals do not differ greatly 
from those of kindred species found elsewhere. Why, 
then, do they stay where they are? And how do they 
continue to endure the plague of darkness and the 
desperate cold ? 

The problem is explained in part by Mr. A. Trevor- 
Battye, in a suggestive and well-written paper, read 
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before the British Association, on Life and Its Condi- 
tions in Arctic Lands. 

In the first place, it attaches due importance to the 
beneficent effect on life of the nightless Arctic summer. 
At Kolguey, which lies at no great distance north of 
the Arctic line, the year falls equally into six months 
of perpetual sunlight and six of unbroken night. The 
never-setting sun of the first forces the powers of life at 
a high pressure—‘* life beating strongly under perpetual 
sunlight ; life and the propagation of life, by birds as 
clamorously, by flowers as brightly, as in the lands of 
the South.” Of the flowers, “ buttercups, dandelions, 
forget-me-not, hawkweed, cuckoo flower, sedum, and 
saxifrage are found in blossom, and no English meadow 
can outvie these Arctic pastures in masses of purple and 
blue and gold.” But these are halcyon days of the 
polar region. When the winter and darkness settle down 
on the land the birds—ducks, geese, knots, sanderlings, 
and plovers-—fly south, except the raven, the ptarmagen, 
and two species of gull. But with these remain all the 
mammals—not only the whales and seals, but the land 
creatures, all of whom might, if they chose, migrate ; 
reindeer, musk-sheep, polar bears, blue foxes, and lem- 
mings prefer to stay and abide for six months in this 
circumpolar “ city of dreadful night.” 

The nature of the polar night, of the cold it brings, 
and its effect on animals may be gathered from Colonel 
Fielden’s notes made during the winter passed by 
H.M.S. Alert on Grinnell Land, in 1875-76, at a point 
nearer the actual pole than has been reached before or 
since. The sun sank on Oct. 12, and did not reappear 
until March 2—a night of only twenty-nine days less 
than its calculated disappearance at the actual pole. 
Yet it is certain that this protracted night was never 
dark in the sense that it is dark inside the galleries of a 
coal pit. The Arctic animals, unlike the deep-sea 
creatures, need to develop no light organs to illuminate 
their path, though they live only in “ darkness visible.” 

“On Nov. 30,” writes Colonel Fielden, “ with a per- 
fectly clear sky, from a distance of half a mile ina 
southerly direction, the ship was visible from 11 A. M. 
till 1 p. M. At noon, just topping the eastern hills, was 
a faintly-tinted, pearly-green sky, through which stars 
of the first magnitude had a difficulty in shining. On 
Jan. 24 the twilight at noon had increased sufficiently 
to enable us to distinguish a comrade at a distance of 
120 yards. By the beginning of February, a month be- 
fore the reappearance of the sun, we were able to take 
walks of considerable extent, and by the middle of that 
month we were carrying our guns in pursuit of game.” 
In addition, moonlight and starlight were brilliant, and 
enabled them to cross the country almost throughout 
the winter. 

This account somewhat dispels the thickness of that 
Cimmerian darkness in which tradition wraps the polar 
night. But at best it is bad enough. Men, even 
Arctic voyagers, feel its gloom intolerable, though 
cheered by artificial light. Strange to say, the animals 
do not, so far as we can tell. Their eyes are not modi- 


fied by the prevailing darkness, either in the direction 
of greater power or by degeneration, through which the 
shallow water forms which have invaded the deep seas 
have beeome blind. At the same time, Mr. Battye has 
noted, and satisfied himself by repeated experiments, 
that the faculty of sight is inferior in the Arctic fox and 
Arctic hare to that of the common fox of Britain. 











The “nervous depression” with which darkness 
affects men is quite absent in the case of animals in the 
Arctic nights. Their vital activity is unaffected by the 
absence of sunlight, which, though protracted for +o 
great a time, seems no more irksome than it does to 
those animals which have by choice become nocturnal 
in their habits in temperate lands. Their indifference 
to cold is still more astonishing. The Arctic animals 
do not even hibernate. The polar bear does not imitate 
the winter sleep of the olack and brown bears, but is a 
rover through the winter, and is hunted and killed by 
moonlight; and Mr. Battye found on Kolguey the traps 
and half-frozen baits of seal-fat which had been set for 
blue foxes in the previous winter. The Samoyeds also 
urged him to stay through the winter, saying that there 
would be plenty of hunting. More strange still is the 
experience of Colonel Fielden when wintering with the 
Alert. When the temperature was at eighty degrees 
below freezing point (Fahrenheit), the lemmings were 
seen peering from their burrows in the snow, and he 
had “ample proof that animals were moving all the 
time” in this stupefying cold. 

Man in this case was also able to withstand the ex- 
treme low temperature, drawing his feed from artificial 
stores, and clad in the skins of the Arctic animals. But 
how are they fed while the cold prevails? The carniv- 
orous creatures live on the weaker animals. But the 
reindeer, musk-sheep, and lemmings must procure 
vegetable food even at such times. The life of plants 
must be preserved in spite of conditions which seem to 
make it impossible. 

The explanation is that the absence of the sunlight, 
which is absolutely necessary for the nutrition of plants 
elsewhere, does not prevent their growth in the night 
of the Arctic winter. The lemmings which were seen 
by Colonel Fielden were found to have been feeding 
on a saxifrage common in the district, which, though 
exposed throughout the winter to a temperature of 70 
degrees below zero, and often to a greater intensity of 
cold, showed a small green bud at the extremity of 
each stalk, proving that it was growing in spite of the 
darkness. 

The immunity from destruction possessed by Arctic 
plants and animals exposed to such conditions is thus 
established. But the struggle for existence must, even 
so, be most severe and exhausting—so severe that the 
impulse to migrate to a less rigorous climate seems 
suggested by nature. Yet the mammals do not mi- 
grate, and ‘the birds return faithfully every summer. 
The usual explanation of the former fact is the assump- 
tion that they are the remains of a previous migration 
northward. This is rejected by Mr. Battye as a move- 
ment from favorable to unfavorable conditions, and so 
contrary to probability and the facts of experience. 
The objection is not conclusive. It is certain that the 
creatures which inhabit the deep left light, warmth and 
food, and invaded the realms of cold and darkness, 
where their eyes lost the power of sight, while retaining 
the outward form which they possessed for use in the 
sunlight. 

But for the theory of the northward migration, Mr. 
Battye suggests another and more probable hypothesis. 
He considers that ‘‘ the Arctic plants and animals are 
there because they were born there.” Certain plants 
existed in the northern regions before they descended 
into temperate Europe; and there is “no reason to 
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suppose that contemporary animal life could not have 
been there also, when we remember that these regions 
had been cooled down from a temperature sufficiently 
tropical to have supported the-corals»of the Silurian era, 
which formed the reefs now shown to have existed in 
these regions.” Such a theory supplies a natural ex- 
planation of the northern migration of birds. They are 
returning to their old home, and the musk-sheep, rein- 
deer, and polar bears remain there. 





Strange Friendships Amongst Animals 

NATURAL HISTORY FRATERNIZING.... LONDON TiT-BITS 

A dog and a goose on one occasion became fast 
friends, but the goose seems to have made the first 
advances. If the dog barked, the goose would cackle, 
and endeavor to bite any person she supposed the dog 
to be barking at. She would not roost in the usual 
way, but ran about the yard with the dog all night, and 
even when he went about the neighborhood the goose 
accompanied him, running and flying, in order to keep 
pace with him. What is very strange, however, when 
the dog was ill the goose would not leave him for a 
single moment, so food had to be placed in the kennel 
for both of them. This affection is supposed to have 
had its origin in the dog saving the goose from a fox. 
In another case, a dog tried to console herself for the 
loss of her family by adopting a brood of ducklings. 
When her little ones were taken from her she was quite 
disconsolate, until she fell in with the ducklings. 
These she tended in the most affectionate manner, 
and exhibited the greatest concern when they naturally 
took to the water. When they came to land, the dog 


‘seized them in her mouth and carried them home. 


Strange to say, when robbed of her family the year 
before, she took charge of two cock-chickens, which 
she reared with great attention. When they began to 
crow she was evidently much annoyed, and endeav- 
ored to suppress their noise. 

Another,dog became much attached to a cat, and 
showed his affection in an hour of need. The two 
animals, after living together for a few months, were 
sent away as a present, tied up in a sack. It appears 
that they did not like their new quarters, for they soon 
started on the return journey to their old home—a dis- 
tance of thirteen miles. They travelled side by side, 
and once the dog bravely defended his companion from 
the attacks of another of his species. A traveller tells 
us that he once saw a fine mastiff, a large rat, a raven, 
and an Angora cat all dine together from the same 
plate of soup. Their owner placed the plate on the 
floor, and in response to a loud whistle the four 
appeared, and partook of their food without interfering 
with each other. After dinner the three animals lay 
down together before the fire, and the raven hopped 
about the room. A cat acted in a peculiar manner on 
one occasion. A lady kept a bird, which she was in 
the habit of releasing from its cage to pick up crumbs 
off the carpet, and at such times the cat treated it with 
great kindness. One morning, however, when the bird 
was thus engaged, the cat seized it and jumped on the 
table with it in her mouth. The owner was naturally 
much alarmed for the safety of her pet, but she soon 
discovered the cause. A strange cat had found its way 


into the room, and as soon as this intruder was driven 
out, her own tabby jumped down from the table and 
released the bird without having injured it in the least 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





ee eee Simeon Tucker Clark........eseeeee Poems 


His friendly kisses, tremulous and tender, 
Falling like blessings on my brow and cheek, 
Filled all my soul with such supernal splendor 
As my dumb lips could never frame to speak ; 
Nave, aisle, and chancel of my heart were lighted ; 
The altar, once a-cold, was all aflame, 
But where I strayed and prayed, a nun benighted, 
Bright, light, and plain the path of life became. 


His words of sympathy, like sweet bells ringing, 
Called every angel in my breast to prayer; 

And hope, the surpliced priest, his censer swinging, 
With friendship’s incense sweetened every care ; 

Now, all about me, in their graves are sleeping 
Forgotten fears, born in my darker days ; 

And where they moulder, I am ever reaping 
The golden grain of gratitude and praise. 


Now will I sing to God a song of praise, 
And thank the morning for the light it brings—- 
Ay! and the earth for every flower that springs, 
And every tree that, in the jocund days, 
Thrills to the blast. My voice I will upraise 
To thank the world tor every bird that sings. 


I will unpack my mind of all its fears, 

I will advance to where the matin fires 

Absorb the hills. My hopes and my desires 
Will lead me safe; and day will have no tears 
And night no torture, as in former years, 

To warp my nature when my soul aspires. 


I will endure; I will not strive to peep 
Behind the barriers of the days to come, 
Nor, adding up the figures of the sum, 

Dispose of prayers as men dispose of sleep. 

I cannot count the stars, or walk the deep, 
But I can pray, and faith shall not be dumb. 


I take myself and thee as mine estate— 
Thee and myself. The world is centered there. 
If thou be well, I know the skies are fair; 

If not, they press me down with leaden weight, 

And all is dark; and morning comes too late; 
And all the birds are tuneless in the air. 


I need but thee, thee only. Thou alone 
Art all my joy—a something to the sight 


As grand as silence, and as snowy white. 
* * * * * 


Oh, give me pity of thy heart and mind, 
Mine own sweet Lady, if I vex thee now; 
If the repeating of my constant vow 

Be undesireu, have pity! I were blind, 

And deaf, and dumb, and mad, were I inclined 
To curb my feelings when to thee I bow. 


Forgive the challenge of my longing lips 
If these offend thee; and forgive me, too, 
If I perceive, within thine eyes of blue, 


More than I utter. 


* * * ¥ * 


O My Beloved! Iam king of thee, 
And thou my queen; and I will wear the crown 
A little moment for thy love’s renown. 

Yea, for a moment it shall circle me, 

And then be thine, so thou, upon thy knee, 
Do seek the same, with all thy tresses down. 


”“ 


For woman still is mistress of the man, 
Though man be master. ’Tis the woman’s right 
To choose her king, and crown him in her sight, 
And make him feel the pressure of the span 
Of her soft arms, as only woman can ; 
For with her weakness she excels his might. 


It is her joy indeed to be so frail 
That he must shield her—he of all the world 
Whom most she loves; and then, if he be hurl’d 
To depths of sorrow, she will more avail 
Than half a senate. Troubles may assail, 
But she will guide him by her lips impearled. 


To-Night....Lilian Whiting....From Dreamland Sent (Roberts Bros.) 


Sing to me, darling, O darling, to-night ! 

I sit weary and faint in the lessening light. 

The day so full-freighted with duties has past ; 

And while it leaves courage and faith at the last, 

Its demands were too many—my hand was too slight— 
Sing to me, darling, O darling, to-night ! 


Play for me, darling, O darling, to-night ! 
Touch the white keys with your fingers of light; 
Waken the melodies only your hand 

Can make for my heart in its pleading demand ; 
Dreams half divine at your touch will unite— 
Play for me, darling, O darling, to-night ! 


Talk to me, darling, O darling, to-night ! 

Your words bring me always the vision, the light. 
Tell me how even our faltering hands 

Can wrest from this life our divinest demands; 
Bring me your insight, your faith in the Right— 
Talk to me, darling, O darling, to-night ! 


Pray for me, darling, O darling, to-night ! 

For the world grows dark with the fading light ; 

The night wind is chill, the snowdrifts are heaping, 
The stars have grown weary their watches of keeping; 
My spirit from earth would be winging her flight— 
Pray for me, darling, O darling, to-night ! 


Home....Richard le Gallienne....Poems (Copeland & Day) 


We're going home!” I heard two lovers say ; 
They kissed their friends and bade them bright good- 
I hid the deadly hunger in my eyes, [byes ; 
And, lest I might have killed them, turned away. 
Ah, love, we, too, once gambolled home as they, 
Home from the town with such fair merchandise — 
Wine and great grapes—the happy lover buys: 
A little cosy feast to crown the day. 


Yes ! we had once a heaven we called a home ; 
Its empty rooms still haunt me like thine eyes, 
When the last sunset softly faded there ; 
Each day I tread each empty haunted room, 
And now and then a little baby cries, 
Or laughs a lovely laughter worse to bear. 


Patience With the Living....Lover’s Year Book (Roberts Bros.» 


Sweet friend, when thou and I are gone 
Beyond earth’s weary labor, 

When small shall be our need of grace 
From comrade or from neighbor ; 

Passed all the strife, the toil, the care, 
And done with all the sighing— 

What tender ruth shall we have gained, 
Alas! by simply dying! 











Then lips too chary of their praise 
Will tell our merits over, 

And eyes too swift our faults to see 
Shall no defect discover. 

Then hands that would not lift a stone 
Where stones were thick to cumber 
Our steep hill path, will scatter flowers 

Above our pillowed slumber. 


Sweet friend, perchance both thou and I, 


Ere Love is past forgiving, 

Should take the earnest lesson home— 
Be patient with the living. 

To-day’s repressed rebuke may save 
Our blinding tears to-morrow ; 

Then, patience, e’en when keenest edge 
May whet a nameless sorrow ! 


*Tis easy to be gentle when 
Death’s silence shames our clamor, 
And easy to discern the best 
Through memory’s mystic glamor; 
But wise it were for thee and me, 
Ere Love is past forgiving, 
To take the tender lesson home-— 
Be patient with the living. 


- 


A Walk and a Word........ Hamilton Aidé........ Poems 


Do you recall our woodland walk 

After the passing showers of rain ? 

The soft sand underneath our tread, 

The wind that shook the boughs o’erhead, 
And brought a moment’s shower again? 


The whisper’d secrets of the leaves, 
The silent listening air below, 


The cheerful voice of some far bird, 


High up among the branches heard, 
The little stream’s untiring flow ? 


Do you recall some transient words 

That sank deep in my heart that day? 
We count the past with words like these, 
As circles mark the growth of trees, 
Which time can never wear away. 


At Parting........ Clara Dargan Maclean........ Poems 


As back upon the troubled sea 

A storm-tossed mariner may gaze, 
And fold his hands in mute amaze 
And silent offer thanks and praise, 
So may I stand when far from thee, 
All passion past, heart-whole and free ! 


It is not fate which intervenes, 


And neither charge I time nor change, 
But only that great power and strange 
That rules us wheresoe’er we range; 
It gives the strength to flee these scenes 
And from the past my spirit weans. 


.Yes, weary of our happiness 


We might have been if we were wed ; 
And tho’ your heart and mine have bled 
O’er visions past and memories fled, 
Here Jet us part! Be this caress 


The last that ever love shall bless! 


Last Night....Samuel Minturn Peck..Rhymes and Roses (F. A. Stokes Co.) 


O, comrades, let the song go round, 
And wake the merry jest. 
Of all the blessings life hath found, 
A woman’s love is best. 
I drink not; when the cup is crowned 
I wish you all things bright ; 
My vintage lies 
In beauty’s eyes— 
I kissed my love last night. 
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The jasinine perfumes rose and strayed 
Like elfin waifs unseen ; 


The summer moonbeams stole and played 


Her lattice bars between. 
She shyly stood in white arrayed, 
With youth and grace bedight, 
She was so fair, 
How could | dare— 
I kissed my love last night. 


A sudden glory filled the earth 
It had not known before. 
A happy gleam, too sweet for mirth, 
The quivering moonbeams wore. 
To think that I of little worth 
Had won the pear] of light ! 
No song or speech 
My bliss can reach— 


‘I kissed my love last night. 


A trembling thrilled her bosom fair 
And woke a storm of sighs, 
And told that love had kindled there 
The flame that never dies. 
That virgin shrine so pure and rare 
No earthborn grief shall blight. 
God make me pure 
When tempters lure— 
I kissed my love last night ! 


I sought my home and couch to dream, 
Sweet waftures thronged my brain ; 
Blue eyes and lily-buds a-gleam, 
And roses plashed with rain ; 
And when with morning’s rosy beam 
The glamourie took flight, 
The waking brought 
My sweetest thought— 
I kissed my love last night. 


O moon, laugh down your silver rays ! 
Smile up, O dimpling sea! 
O fountain, toss your tinkling sprays! 
O stars, rejoice with me! 
With twinkling shoon ye tricksy fays 
Come guide my song aright, 
And tip with dew 
Each measure true— 
I kissed my love last night! 


The Lover's Reasoning........ Why / Love Her....... Poems 
Tell why I love her? Tell me why, 
Turning from murky town and pushing men, 
You love the woodland path, the placid sky— 


I’ll answer then. 


Why dol love her? Analyze 
Where in the violets the perfume is, 
Where in the music’s strain the tears arise ; 


Can you do this? 


Tell why I love her? Yes, when you 
Reveal the secrets which in snowdrops lie, 
Or strain the beauty from the drops of dew, 


Then I'll tell why. 


Why dol love her? First make clear 
Whence steals through minster aisles the restful spell 
That fills with mystic sense the atmosphere ; 


I then will tell. 


Yes, Love, I turn to thee from glare and crowd; 
Tender as dales in spring, as summer’s cloud, 
Soothing as gentlest song, soft as perfume, 
Purer than beads of dew or snowdrop’s bloom, 

I in thy. presence rest, where tumults cease ; 
The minster gate is closed, within is peace. 
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ONE NICHE THE HIGHEST: AT NATURAL BRIDGE 


By E.inu BurRRITT 





The scene opens with a view of the great Natural 
Bridge in Virginia. ‘There are three or four lads stand- 
ing in the channel below, looking up with awe at the 
vast arch of unhewn rocks which the Almighty bridged 
over those everlasting butments, “when the morning 
stars sang together.” The little piece of sky spanning 
those measureless piers is full of stars, although it is 
midday. It is almost five hundred feet from where 
they stand, up those perpendicular bulwarks of lime- 
stone, to the key of that vast arch. 

The silence of death is rendered more impressive by 
the little stream that falls from rock to rock down the 
channel. The sun is darkened, and the boys have un- 
covered their heads, as if standing in the presence- 
chamber of the Majesty of the whole earth. At last 
these feelings begin to wear away; they look around 
them, and find that others have been there before them. 
They see the names of hundreds cut in the limestone 
butments. A new feeling comes over their young 
hearts, and their knives are in their hands in an instant. 
“What man has done, man can do” is their watch- 
word, while they draw themselves up and carve their 
names a foot above those of a hundred full-grown mer 
who have been there before them. 

They are all satisfied with this feat of exertion save 
one. This ambitious youth sees a name just above his 
reach—a name which will be forever green in memory. 
It was the name of Washington! It was a glorious 
thought to write his name side by side with that of the 
great Father of His Country. He grasps his knife with 
a firmer hand, and, clinging to a little jutting crag, he 
cuts again into the limestone, about a foot above where 
he stands. He then reaches up and cuts another for 
hishands. ’Tis a dangerous adventure; but, as he puts 
his feet and hands into those gains, and draws himself 
up carefully to his full length, he finds himself a foot 
above every name on that mighty wall. 

His knife is still in his hand, and strength in his 
sinews, and a new-created aspiration in his heart. Again 
he cuts another niche, and again he carves his name in 
larger capitals. This is not enough; heedless of the 
entreaties of his companions, he cuts and climbs again. 
The gradations of his ascending scale grow wider apart. 
He measures his length at every gain he cuts. The 
voices of his friends grow weaker and weaker, till their 
words are finally lost on his ear. He now for the first 
time casts a look beneath him. Had that glance lasted 
a moment, that moment would have been his last. He 
clings with a convulsive shudder to his little niche in the 
rock. An awful abyss awaits his almost certain fall. 
He is faint with severe exertion, and trembling from the 
sudden view of the dreadful destruction to which he is 
exposed. His knife is worn halfway to the haft. He 
can hear the voices, but not the words, of his terror- 
stricken companions below. What a moment! what a 
meagre chance to escape destruction! there is no retrac- 
ing his steps. It is impossible to put his hands into the 
same niche with his feet, and retain his slender hold a 
moment. His companions instantly perceive this new 
and fearful dilemma, and send at once for help. 

Minutes of almost eternal length roll on, and there 


are hundreds standing in that rocky channel, and hun- 
dreds on the bridge above, all holding their breath and 
awaiting the fearful catastrophe. The poor boy hears 
the hum of new and numerous voices both above and 
below. He can just distinguish the tones of his father, 
who is shouting with all the energy of despair: ‘ Wil- 
liam! William! Don’t look down! Mother, and Henry, 
and Harriet, are all here! Keep your eye to the top!” 

The boy didn’t look down. His eye is fixed like a 
flint towards Heaven, and his young heart on Him who 
reigns there. He grasps again his knife. He cuts 
another niche, and another foot is added to the hun- 
dreds that remove him from the reach of human help 
below. How carefully he uses his wasted blade! How 
anxiously he selects the softest places in that vast pier! 
How he avoids every flinty grain! How he economizes 
his physical powers, resting a moment at each cut! 

The sun is halfway down in the west. The lad has 
made fifty additional niches in that mighty wall, and 
now finds himself directly under the middle of that vast 
arch of rock, earth, and trees. He must cut his way in 
a new direction to get from this overhanging mountain. 
The inspiration of hope is in his bosom; its vital heat 
is fed by the increasing shouts of hundreds, perched 
upon cliffs and trees, and others who stand with ropes 
upon the bridge above, or with ladders below. 

Fifty more gains must be cut before the longest rope 
can reach him. His wasting blade strikes again into 
the limestone. The boy is emerging painfully foot by 
foot from under that lofty arch. Spliced ropes are in the 
hands of those who are leaning over the outer edge of 
the bridge. Two minutes, and all will be over. That 
blade is worn to the last half-inch. The boy’s head reels ; 
his eyes are starting from their sockets. His last hope 
is dying in his heart. His life must hang upon the next 
gain he cuts. That niche is his last. At the last flint 
gash he makes, his knife—his faithful knife—falls from 
his little nerveless hand, and, ringing along the precipice, 
falls at his mother’s feet. 

An involuntary groan of despair runs like a death knell 
through the channel below, and all is still as the grave. 
At the height of nearly three hundred feet, the devoted 
boy lifts his hopeless heart and closing eyes to commend 
his soul to God. ’Tis but a moment—there! one foot 
swings off!—he is reeling—trembling—toppling over 
into eternity. Hark!—a shout falls on his ears from 
above! The man who is lying with half his length over 
the bridge has caught a glimpse of the boy’s head and 
shoulders. Quick as thought, the noose rope is within 
reach of the sinking youth. No one breathes. With a 
faint, convulsive effort the swooning boy drops his arm 
into the noose. Darkness comes over him, and with the 
words “ God!” and “ mother!” whispered on his lips 
just loud enough to be heard in heaven, the tightening 
rope lifts him out of his last shallow niche. Not a lip 
moves while he is dangling over the fearful abyss; but 
when a sturdy Virginian reaches down and draws up the 
lad, and holds him up in his arms before the tearful, 
breathless multitude—such shouting and such leaping 
and weeping for joy never greeted a human being so 
recovered from the yawning gulf of eternity ! 
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Kelly, the American Sculptor 
THE MAN AND His WokrkK...... ALFRED TRUMBLE 

At a time when American art, as represented by the 
present generation of artists, is in a purely experimental, 
imitative condition, the critic and the art-lover can 
well hail with pleasure the appearance of so individual 
and so creative a genius as James E. Kelly. He is 
one of the few men among our artists, whether they be 
painters or sculptors, whose works bear the impress of 
a distinct personality. It conveys no suggestion of 
inspiration, or motive force acquired from any stronger 
mind. Born in New York City on July 30, 1855, of a 
Scotch father and an Irish mother, Mr. Kelly thus 
comes of a stock in which inventiveness, energy, deter- 
mination, and poetic feeling are natural traits. His 
mother appreciated his childish love of pictures, and 
encouraged it. When he became a pupil in the public 
schools, an observant instructor noted the bent of his 
mind, and advanced him even beyond his grade, in 
order to place him in a class where drawing was taught. 
When an application was made at the school, by an 
engraver of jewelry, for a boy to learn his trade, this 
same kindly and clear-sighted teacher recommended 
young Kelly for the place. So his first serious artistic 
efforts were devoted to the embellishment of watch- 
cases and trinkets. His service at this employment 
was of very brief duration, and he returned to school 
for another year, after which he commenced the study 
of wood engraving in the establishment of the once 
famous old firm of Meeder & Chubb. Here he ac- 
quired considerable facility with the burin, but his ac- 
tive and creative talent demanded something more than 
a mechanical outlet, and his opportunity soon came. 

J. D. Woodward, an artist of great ability and one of 
the earliest in this country to make a specialty of land- 
scape drawing on wood, was attracted to the young en- 
graver, continually making sketches on his own account, 
and gave him some instructions as to drawing on box- 
wood blocks the designs the engraver had to reproduce. 
At this time the process of photographing upon wood, 
by which the artist of to-day is enabled to execute a 
design on paper, later photographed on the block, was 
not perfected, and the drawings were made directly on 
the boxwood, sometimes entirely with the pencil or pen 
and ink, but generally in combination of washes of 
India ink finished with pencil or pen. With the friendly 
suggestions of Woodward young Kelly, who had culti- 
vated wonderful facility in sketching from nature, was 
soon in a position to exchange his place in the wood- 
engraver’s studio for one in the art department of the 
great Harper’s publishing house. Here he was given 
every encouragement by Charles Parsons, himself an 
artist and the chief of the art department, and had 
among his associates C. S. Reinhart and E. A. Abbey. 
It was while in Harper’s that Thomas Dunn English’s 
stirring ballads of American patriotism sank deep into 
the mind and heart of Mr. Kelly, and probably more 
than any other factor determined his life-work. 

In 1876 began the period of his career which first 
established his reputation before the public. The ap- 
pearance, in the St. Nicholas Magazine, of an article 
illustrated by him called A Horse Hotel, and relating to 





the enormous stables of one of the local street-car com- 
panies, heralded a long series of pictures from his pencil 
in Scribner’s Monthly, the progenitor of the present 
Century Magazine. These pictures, for spirit, dash, ready 
grasp of character, and sense of the picturesque, even in 
the simplest and rudest material, stood alone. The most 
hopelessly unpictorial subjects became picturesque in 
his hands. In every sketch and drawing the imprint of 
its origin stood boldly forth. The eye singled them out 
at once, and they left no doubt as to the artist, for their 
identity proclaimed itself. In two details he drove the 
engravers to despair. Henot only made the simple out- 
line, with precise, firm touch, expressive of finish by vari- 
ous inflections of thickness and strength, but in his more 
finished drawings on the small magazine scale he intro- 
duced the massive breadth and large treatment of car- 
toons of great size. The engravers, at that time dominat- 
ing the artists, and accustomed to handle the carefully 
rounded off and elaborated drawings of the older school, 
declared it impossible to produce effects from these, where 
the thickness or delicacy of a line, or the variations of 
masses of shade laid on with a flat brush constituted a 
color, texture, and modeling. Here his old experience 
as an engraver stood him in good stead. Grown weary 
of seeing his drawings butchered by ignorant or careless 
hands, he deliberately and in detail laid down directions 
as to how they should be cut; since then thousands of 
engravers have worked on the same principle. 

From boyhood Kelly has been a diligent student of 
American history, and especially of American mili- 
tary history. He had become saturated with the 
details of our great wars, and had sought out and 
located many relics hitherto decaying in obscurity. 
Without being aware of it, he had gathered a great 
mass of material for reference, both artistic and literary, 
in the course of his general employment; notes and 
memoranda made simply because they interested him, 
and without view to any future practical use. The 
time came when this special direction of his taste, and 
this accumulated information and knowledge decided 
the turning point of his career. He had painted a por- 
trait of General Sheridan from life, the general having 
given him several sittings. The portrait, treated with 
great vigor, and with a strong grasp of character, gained 
the enthusiastic approval of the original, and delighted 
his friends and associates. ‘The artist’s father, while 
viewing it, dropped a remark as to who would be likely 
some day to make a statue of the general. It was only 
a casual observation, but produced important results. 

Mr. Kelly had no practical knowledge of the 
methods of modeling or sculpture, and never even con- 
sidered the possibility of acquiring them. But his 
father’s suggestion set him thinking. He pondered a 
plan to convert his Sheridan portrait into a statue, and 
made studies of it from various standpoints, erecting on 
paper, as it might be, the elevation, at different stations 
of view, of a sculptured work. The farther he ad- 
vanced with these studies, the greater grew the fascina- 
tion of their new possibility. To make drawings was 
one thing, but to build up aplastic work, in an entirely 
novel medium was quite another. The very difficulties 
the work presented were with him but an incitement to 
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its accomplishment. He applied for advice to his friend, 
Jonathan Scott Hartley, the sculptor. Mr. Hartley pro- 
vided him with a recipe for the composition of hard wax 
for modeling, as well as with necessary technical sugges- 
tions. His mother prepared the wax according to the 
formula, and the statuette, or, more properly speaking, 
the miniature model for what should some day be a 
grand public monument to one of the greatest of Amer- 
ican soldiers was completed. The artist wished to ex- 
hibit it at the National Academy of Design, but such 
an exhibition would necessitate a glass covering case. 
He hesitated to incur the expense with his restricted 
means, fearing it might be rejected by the jury of ad 
mission. Fortunately, he showed the work to J. G. 
Brown. This noble veteran, to whom true talent never 
appealed in vain, said simply: ‘Buy the glass.” The 
glass was bought and the statuette appeared in the 
Academy exhibition of 1879. 

At that time Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, the sculptor, was 
president of the Academy. He noticed the work, and 
called General Sheridan’s attention to it. The general 
had not been aware that it was in progress at all. He 
had sat for a painting, not a statue. He visited the 
Academy, and, enthusiastic as he was by nature, the 
rest came naturally. The composition, despite trifling 
dilettante criticism against it, must be accepted, upon 
the positively expressed approbation of the original, as 
the authoritative statue of Fighting Phil. Sheridan for 
all time. It is, in fact, the only one in existence. 

Of the artist’s valuable work in sculpture since the 
Sheridan statue, much might be said that is intensely 
interesting, but space limits forbid more than a few 
comments. He has on the battle monument at Mon- 
mouth, N. J., five bronze panels, representing scenes 
associated with this memorable field. On the battle 
monument at Saratoga are two. On the field of Gettys- 
burg is his monument to the Sixth New York Cavalry. 
His colossal figure of Columbia calling the nation to 
arms, caps the column of the Volunteers’ monument 
at Troy, N. Y. His noble statue of Zebulon M. 
Pike, discoverer of Pike’s Peak, is to be presented to 
Manitou, Colorado, by Col. Jerome B. Wheeler, for 
whom he has also executed a monument at Woodlawn 
Cemetery. He is now modeling for Col. Wheeler the 
heads of the great commanders of the war. These are 
to be bronze, profiles in low relief, and when finished 
will number forty. The studies for these bronzes have 
all been made from original sittings, and the pencil 
sketches of the sculptor are all made invaluable from 
the autograph of the sitter accompanying each. In his 
interviews with the great generals, Mr. Kelly has ac- 
cumulated a wondrous fund of original data on noted 
battles and campaigns, secured the true story of noted 
charges, and learned the innerness of many historic mo- 
ments, the great crises in the life of the nation. He has 
heard from the mouths of the very actors themselves 
stories that have never crept into print. There is, per- 
haps, no living American who has such a fund of ma- 
terial on the late war, no sculptor so able to perpetuate 
in bronze the heroes of the field. In close, sympathetic 
contact with them, the truly American patriotic spirit 
of Mr. Kelly has been stimulated to a wonderful degree. 
His model for a statue of Paul Revere, for the city of 
Boston, secured the first prize in competition, but was 
never executed ‘‘in extenso,” as the subscription was 
not completed. Of his Sheridan I have already spoken. 
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He has also modeled a noble and characteristic figure 
of General Grant, at the lines of Fort Donaldson, for 
which he had sittings from the general. Among a num- 
ber of panels which he has executed may be justly 
singled out a portrait of Thomas A. Edison, and one of 
Admiral Worden, who commanded the Monitor in 
her fight with the Merrimac, that fight which revolu- 
tionized the methods of marine warfare of the whole 
world. 

Mr. Kelly’s latest imp ortant work is a bronze statue 
of Major-General John Buford, unveiled upon the bat- 
tlefield of Gettysburg, July 1st, 1895. The statue is of 
heroic size, upon a pedestal of Quincy granite, around 
the base of which, on blocks of the same material, rest 
four of the three-inch wrought iron rifle guns of the 
battery which fired the first shot of the battle from the 
Union side. The statue represents Buford as he ap- 
peared early on the morning of July rst, 1863, observ- 
ing the enemy’s avance on the Chambersburg road, the 
pose, the features, and the details of the dress have 
been molded by the sculptor with lifelike fidelity. The 
verdict of the Grand Jury, with relatives, and friends, 
and comrades, who gathered around the Memorial on 
the day of dedication, was unanimous in praise. Gen- 
eral Thomas F. Rodenbough,an able military writer, 
and a friend and comrade of General Buford, said : 
“ Mr. Kelly’s work bears eloquent testimony to his 
genius, and the occasion was a great professional 
triumph for him.” 

In these subjects, which are an index to the others 
which have not been enumerated, the national ten- 
dency of Mr. Kelly’s creativeness is abundantly illus- 
trated. He is an American artist, dealing with Ameri- 
can subjects, as well, above all, as dealing with them 
in his own way. ‘The same originality of treatment re- 
veals itself in them as in his illustrations and in his 
pictures. They reflect neither the Italians of the Re- 
naissance nor the Frenchmen of the present; they 
reflect the artist himself, the incarnation of intense 
American thought and feeling. Had James E. Kelly 
undergone the course of European training, by the rules 
of masters and of schools, which has filled the country 
with artists who work like their masters and their 
schools, his personality would probably have been lost. 
At any rate, its vigor would have been impaired. But 
studying and working at home in his own manner, 
seeking knowledge, not waiting to be taught it, and 
analyzing it, not accepting it as a lesson, he has grown 
and expanded in healthy scil; in soil so fertile that it 
warms and enriches his talent to ever higher and riper 
fructification, and out of the current contentions of 
schools and fads in American art he is destined to 
arise as one of a group that might almost be counted 
on the fingers of one’s hands as American artists in 
fact, not merely in name. 





Bouguereau at His Home 

His WORK AND CHARACTERISTICS...... PIONEER-PRESS 

Americans own nearly one-half—and New Yorkers 
fully one-third—of the pictures that Bouguereau has 
painted. Yet he is perhaps the most prolific of the 
French painters of high reputation. We began buying 
Bouguereaus years ago, before the day of his greatness, 
and now no collector who pays more than $1,000 for a 
picture considers his gallery at all satisfactory until it 
contains a Bouguereau. Everybody who has been to 
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the Metropolitan Museum remembers the Mother’s 
Treasure by this painter in the Catherine Wolfe collec- 
tion. La Tricoteuse, once in John Jacob Astor’s gal- 
lery, is now to be seen in the Astor Library. There 
were several in the Seney collection, one of them, Virgin 
and Angels, being one of the-finest of his works. Rob- 
ert Hoe owns Far from Home. William Rockefeller, in 
Prayer, possesses one of the most charming of modern 
teligious paintings. August Belmont and Perry Bel- 
mont received from their father’s collection Bouguereau’s 
Mother and Child and Twins; J. H. Stebbins, the 
banker, owns Hesitating Between Love and Riches; 
heirs of Theron R. Butler, who built the Sixth avenue 
street-car road, own Natural Solicitude, and D. W. Pow- 
ers has The Little Marauders. / 

Besides these and the well-known Satyr and Nymphs 
in the Hoffman House bar-room, the collections of W. 
H. Vanderbilt, Helen Gould, John T. Morton, of 
Brooklyn, H.O. Havemeyer, Theodore Havemeyer, G. 
A. Hearn, C. P. Huntington, Mrs. D. C. Lyalls, David 
McAlpine, Cornelius Vanderbilt, all have at least one 
Bouguereau. In the basement of the Fifth avenue house 
of Charles T. Yerkes (the Chicago “street-car magnate,” 
as he is called, who is to make his home in New York), 
there are waiting to be hung two recent examples of 
Bouguereau’s art. Why should Americans be so enam- 
ored of this academic Frenchman? If one takes his 
explanation from Mr. Brownell, than whom there are 
few writers on art more thoroughly equipped for judg- 
ment, the answer is not entirely complimentary. He de- 
clares that the work of Bouguereau, so excellent in the 
technique, so insignificant in motive, “appeals only to 
the less cultivated and more rudimentary appreciation 
of fine art,” and illustrates chiefly the “ Philistine ideal 
of beauty.” 

Bouguereau’s characteristics are, in a measure, the 
effect of his training. He was a haberdasher’s clerk in 
his youth, but one day gave up his place when an artist 
friend ridiculed the calling. He went in for painting, 


then, and studied and labored tirelessly. He is now a’ 


short, broad-shouldered man, pleasant to meet, easy to 
talk with. A fortnight ago a London newspaper corre- 
spondent visited him by appointment at his studio in 
the Latin quarter of Paris. The visitor was tuld by the 
concierge to go to the top room in the house and ring 
the bell. That seemed a somewhat informal way to 
find so famous a painter, but the correspondent did as 
he was bid, and the door was opened by a benevolent- 
looking little old man, dressed in a loose-fitting suit of 
pepper and salt and a soft round felt hat. 

‘“‘ Monsieur Bouguereau ? ” 

“ C’est moi, monsieur.” 

He motioned his caller to follow through a huge room 
full of pictures into a kind of hothouse adjoining it, all 
built of glass and heated as if for the culture of pines. 

“‘T hope you won’t mind my going on working,” said 
the painter; ‘‘ we can have a chat all the same. Make 
yourself at home. I can talk just as well when I am 
working. I am always ready to receive my friends 
during working hours. I just tell my friends I am in all 
day, and they have only to walk up. If anything, it 
rather helps my work to have someone to talk to all the 
time. Now then, ‘espéce de type,’” he said to a naked 
boy, who had retired behind the canvas; “ perch yourself 
up on your stool again and we will go on with our 
work. This picture is for the salon this year,” he went 
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on. “It represents a young man with wings, symbolical 
of love, carrying off a soul, as represented by that young 
woman with the butterfly’s wings, to heaven. I don’t 
know what the public will say about it; and this, you 
may think, sounds very arrogant—lI really don’t very 
much care. All I know is that it is the best I can do.” 

“Do you work easily and quickly?” his visitor 
asked, feeling the question was somewhat superfluous 
as he watched his deft brush skimming quickly over 
the canvas. 

‘* Yes,” he replied, “ I work quickly—not because my 
brush travels faster than other people’s, but because I 
am, above all things,a man of method. I know before- 
hand exactly what I am going to do; and although, like 
everybody else, I must needs pay my tribute to indeci- 
sion, I generally succeed in carrying out my intentions. 
In this picture, for instance, the composition has not 
changed one jot since the moment when I started. My 
only difficulty has been a fear of making the drapery 
too much alike on the two sides of the figures. Very 
likely that seems nothing at all to you, but, in reality, it 
is quite a serious matter.” 

Bouguereau was expected to come to the United 
States soon. But when travel was mentioned he said to 
his visitor: “ I am not much of a traveller. The fact is, 
I am very much attached to my mother. As she is 
twenty years older that I am, you may imagine that she 
is no longer very young, and | am never easy if I leave 
her for any length of time.” M. Bouguereau showed 
some of his works. How prolific an artist he is may be 
judged by the fact that he has already painted 429 
pictures, without counting sketches and other miscel- 
laneous work. He pointed out the first two pictures he 
had ever painted. His present opinion of them was 
revealed by the fact that they were ignominiously skied. 
One represented a dying man, flat on his back ina 
desert, and the Angel of Death approaching in a long 
funereal cloak, to creep right over him and possess him. 
The other was still more horrible. It depicted Dante 
and his companion exploring hell, and witnessing one 
individual gnawing the throat of another. 

‘‘ If I had stuck to such subjects as that,” he said, 
smiling, ‘‘I should have starved long ago. You see, 
people will only buy pictures which they can put up on 
their walls and take pleasure in looking at. For mer- 
cantile purposes a picture like that is far more appro- 
priate,” and he pointed to a dream of a child standing 
in the midst of a group of admiring young women, each 
more beautiful than the last. Alfred Trumble, of 


. Twenty-fourth street, editor of the Collector, says that 


Bouguereau was the earliest of the French painters of 
the figure to find favor with New Yorkers. “ Before the 
time when Americans began to go abroad to buy pic- 
tures,” he said in conversation yesterday, ‘‘one New 
York dealer imported some of Bouguereau’s works on 
chance. He put low prices on them, and they sold 
quickly. Bouguereaus that were bought then are now 
worth five times their cost to the owner. Few can be 
had now at less than $1,000. The pictures range ordi- 
narily from $3,000 to $20,000. Mr. Stokes has told 
me that he paid $15,000 for the Nymphs and Satyr, 
and Bouguereaus were cheap at that time. His style is 
peculiar. His technique is smooth and sleek ; he is the 
greatest draughtsman of the age; but he puts no vitality 
into his figures. So far as he goes he is wonderfully 
near to being perfect.” 
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By WILLIAM EDWARDS TIREBUCK 





— 


A selected reading from Miss Grace, of All Souls’, By Will- 
iam Edwards Tirebuck. Dodd, Mead & Co. This scene is a 
realistic picture of poverty and the awful trials and temptation 
incident toit. A strike at the coal-pits has left the village par- 
alyzed, ‘‘ The author has drawn his characters from the different 
social grades to be found in a coaling town, and with wonderful 
skill contrives to make the interest in them balance admirably 
with the discussion of a deep economic problem. The special 
collier’s family, which is a central group in the book, is composed 
of an aged grandfather, of the collier himself, the wife—a witty, 
eager and lovable little woman—his s«n and his daughter, and 
is a marvel of characterization. Mr. Tirebuck’s diction, stern 
and rugged in the sombre moments, is all grace and beauty in 
the lighter intervals.” 


One dull day in late October, when a drizzling mist 
filled the little valley in front of Brookster’s Yard, and 
a chilly east wind splashed an occasional spot of rain 
on the window, and the men seeking news strolled 
round to Brookster’s Yard, trying to keep up courage 
by trivial jests. 

Laugh though Sam and the men did, it was nothing 
less than a spiritual struggle against the pangs of the 
famished .flesh to give those cheers, for many houses 
were now in the grimmest grip of the crisis—the best 
furniture at the brokers’, watches and the best clothes 
in pawn; the small local grocer closed with stock ex- 
hausted, credit shaken, and with outstanding debts that 
would stand out unpaid for months, with, in the mean- 
time, threatening want over the once happy, prosper- 
ous little business home ;—hence no food on credit for 
some colliers’ homes from the usual source; no money 
except a rare copper or two in charity, or the “ insur- 
ance” or club money on the chance death of a grand- 
father or child; relatives poor and far off, neighbors 
poor and in equal distress; no chance at the Beckerton 
Central Relief, because ‘out of the district;” no 
courage to again go to the Methodist minister’s home, 
he looked so pained and haggard with work, and so 
grieved because he had absolutely nothing more that 
day to give; no hope at the Vicarage unless Miss 
Waide was in; and she was so much out or nursing 
the sick; no food from anywhere unless as a result of 
a successful once-a-week begging of food at a villa two 
miles away, or the hasty stampede of one of the young- 
sters into the house with a turnip stolen from a passing 
farmer’s cart; no reliable sources on the right or the 
left; nothing but day-to-day endurance, with wonder- 
ing as to what night and morning would bring. a 

Half-starved pet rabbits were killed; pigeons’ eggs 
were cooked and demolished; the pigeons themselves 
were sacrificed ; cocks and hens were one by one re- 
luctantly taken from their perches to keep precious life 
alive; the rank flesh of the crow was sought at twilight 
by pirating lads, and a few desperate men laid snares 
in secret for rabbits and hares—and sincerely praised 
God when they got a grip of squealing food for their 
children at home. 

To go to Brookster’s Yard was like going to see 
home friends after several years’ foreign travel, to find 
that the old have aged, the healthy have been ill, and 
that the rich are poor. 

Lean little Nance was even thinner, even smaller. 
The knuckles of her broad, active, little hands showed 


like the prominent joints of a bamboo cane, and her 
bare, ivory elbow was pitiful to see. The face was as 
a revised map, more crowded with lines and names— 
the lines of new cares, the names of new woes. Her 
bluc eyes were sunken—farther off, apparently of a 
lighter blue than before, because of the dark, purple 
socket in which they were deeper set, as if receding, 
through troubled thought after troubled thought, even 
towards the brain. 

And yet, forsooth—such was the higher life of the 
struggle—her soul verily seemed bigger than of yore, 
her heart braver, and her belief in Providence deeper. 
If the men won by holding their own, heaven be praised 
—shescould bear anything for that. 

The one-time bright, bonny, buxom Rachel, with the 
brown eye, browner and brighter than her glossy brown 
hair, was now like an apple blown to the ground at the 
time of ripening—checked, withered, yellow instead of 
ruddy, and with a hidden wound where it struck the 
earth ; for had the lock-out come to an end, she and 
Britton were to have been married that autumn, ill 
though Sam was. 

Ned was like a severe, crude wood engraving of the 
former portrait of himself; well-marked lines instead of 
shadows, black and white instead of color, and all the 
features stolid, immovable—as fixed as an engraving, 
but with the small black eyes restlessly alive in the aus- 
tere stillness of the face. 

But that face was a puzzle. At one moment it looked 
as if it and the fist on the arm of the kitchen-chair could 
murder God Himself, if God were tangibly there, for 
allowing him, his Nance and their flesh and blood, to 
suffer like that, while He at the same instant allowed Mr. 
Brookster to be turning his banks of both dirt and coal 
into gold. At another moment the same severe face, 
the same severe hand, but now gripping the chair, looked 
as if they could go to the stake and the rack for that 
cause for which the whole man was already enduring 
torments and pangs. 

Poor old close-shaven Dan, long and lank, silent and 
still, was like a cardinal in corduroy waiting through the 
final throes of tribulation for the divine call which, with 
a trumpet-thrill when awake, or a whisper when asleep, 
might call him at any hour away. 

One afternoon, when Nance was knitting and Sam 
was reading a London newspaper-in bed, and old Dan 
was sitting in the shadowy corner between the window 
and the cupboard—musing, dreaming, neither in this 
world or the next, but in that space of abstraction be- 
tween the two—a meagre tear, that was itself aged- 
looking, oozed from one of his eyes and trickled with 
feeble flat flow down that side of his face which caught 
the early sunset lights from the window. 

Nance, like a sentinel of Life keeping watch on 
Death, looking up to see that all was well with him, 
caught sight of the silvery little stream. As a round- 
about way to console by disturbing him, she poked 
the fire, but he did not move; then she coughed, but 
as he still did not lift his handkerchief to his face, 
she said: ‘“ Fayther!” 

His gums worked, muffled by his closed lips, as if 











he were working his way back to the world through 
reverie. 

“Umit Ay, Lie.... 
will. Mesters—are mesters 

Sam called, “‘ Listen to this, mother,” and read: ‘A 
marriage is arranged between Alfred Dawbairn, Esq., 
J. P., of The Towers, Surrey, and M/iss Brookster’ (not 
Miss Dora, you see), ‘daughter of Peter Brookster, 
Esq., ex-M. P. for Beckerton.’” 

“Just as tha propheted, Sam. Hey, my! money, 
money—owt for money. If by puttin’ a King George 
sovrin an’ a Queen Victoria sovrin in a bag they could 
breed half-sovrins, them sort ’ud do it; but as they 
can’t, they do it by marriage—any woman an’ any 
man. As Brookster’s youngest won’t, Brookster’s eldest 
will, Fayther, man, what’s ta thinkin’ on a!! to thysen ? 
Gie us a bit on it. Have a sup of wayter.” 

Dan acted as if dumb. Nance leaned forward and 
tugged his trousers at the knee, as she demanded : 

“© What’s—ta—thinkin’ on?” 

He dreamily said : 

“ Aw’m comin’, owld lass... . 
wurld. Mesters mun be mesters.” 

“ What is that ?” playfully called Sam. 

But Nance whispered : 

“Never mind him, Sam. He’s moonin’ a bit, lad.” 

And old Dan muttered, as if to Nance: 

‘“‘ Tha’ll put me in All Souls’ earth . . . wi’ Liz?” 

At that moment Ned Ockleshaw rushed in, proudly 
holding up a dead fowl, still bleeding, as he moved to- 
wards the back kitchen. 

But Nance, comprehending all at a glance, was at 
the back kitchen door before him. 

“None o’ that!” she said, with fiery honesty. 
“ None—o’—that! ” 

“‘ But aw wull!” he said, holding the prize away. 

“But tha won’t!” she called, springing at it, and 
catching the bird by a wing. 

“Tha ninny!” he growled. ‘ Look at th’ blood, an’ 
they’re comin’!” And he tried to twist it from her 
again to rush into the back kitchen. 

“Ninny or Jinny, blood or no blood, there isna’ 
honest roostin’ for th’ bird here!” 

“Out with it, fayther!” called Sam, leaning over the 
bed. “Tha’ll bring trouble. Out wi’ it i’to th’ yard, 
or I rise!” 

Ned put so much physical energy into an oath that 
his grip slackened, and Nance, at the right instant, 
snatched the fowl and hurled it outside. 

Mrs. Booth, next door, saw its strange inanimate 
flight to earth, ran to it, and two policemen and a game- 
keeper, entering Brookster’s Yard, followed by a crowd 
saw her take it into her house. They went there. 

Going to his door, Ned called, “‘ Her’s no hand in it. 
Tak’ me—if tha dar’!—tha darn’d demons!” and, 
stepping back, he lifted a chair and held the four legs 
like bayonets, while he grinned at them as behind a 
hand barricade. 

The crowd cheered. 

The two officers rushed at the hand barricade. 

“Father, go!” shouted Sam, vainly trying to rise. 
“Go, go. Sit down, grandfather. Mates,” he called 
to those outside, “‘in God’s name, hands off! He 
must go. Come here, mother; keep from them,” and 
Sam hastily dressed as best he could. 

“‘ Darn an’ confound thee!” Ned growled, as he be- 


It never did do, an’ it never 


” 





It naerwull in this 
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came overpowered and fell heavily,and Nance screeched 
indefinitely for help. ‘Tha mun tak’ th’ house first! 
Darn thee!” roared Ned from under the chair, struggling 
like a snared wolf. 

‘“‘ Nay, darn thy poor sen, man, bringin’ this trouble 
to us!” called Nance, with trembling agitation. “Hey, 
what am aw sayin’ of my poor own man? Oh, in 
Love’s Almighty name, sit thee down, grandfayther, an’ 
don’t add to it! Sit thee down. Oh, dunna &7// him, 
men! Ned, tha fooil, give in!” 

But with a twist of his legs Ned tripped the game- 
keeper to the floor. Then the officers added more vigor 
to duty. The hooting crowd became threatening, and 
Sam sidled from off the bed, and drew his mother to 
him, and in the most passionate tones of appeal he 
called to the men about to rush in: 

“ Hold off, boys! Stand back!” 

“ Ned, Ned; oh Ned!” cried Nance. 

Rushing and pushing through the crowd came Rachel, 
ignorant of everything but the fact that two policemen 
were struggling over her father. Passion turned red in 
her; and then sanity itself turned pale. She seized one 
officer by the back of the coat-collar with strangling 
tugs. The crowd cheered. Sam and Nance struggled 
with her, but for a few moments she“did not see, hear, 
or feel anything but her father cursing and struggling 
with increased rage. 

“Tha’rt makin’ it worse and worse, lass!” called 
Nance. ‘“ He’s done wrong; he must go!” cried Sam. 

“ He shanna!” called Rachel, with her knee bending 
the officer’s back in, while her hands tugged at his 
collar. ‘‘ Art ta mad, Tache?” cried Nance. 

“Ay, mad—fool’d—silly—crack’d—daft! Hands 
off my fayther, or ’t will be heads off wi’some on ye!” 
and she more fiercely tugged the collar. 

“Oh, Sam, Sam, lad,” wailed Nance, going to Rachel, 
‘“‘her’s gone wild—her’s gone simple, simple. Rachel, 
lass, come back to thasen!” 

Rachel laughed like some wild inhabitant of some 
wild world of the wind, and, with a shriek, let go of the 
policeman’s coat. 

The sound reached her father. It was like a call 
from kin to kin. The spindles of the chair snapped; he 
half rose, he burst through the yielding double hold of 
the men, and, with a fiendish defiance that held them 
all off, he stood with Rachel in his arms. 

“ Rachel, girl,” he ‘said, “ aw didna mean harm.” 

She laughed strangely. Nance went to her, saying, 
“What's come ailin’ thee, dear lass? Come to thy 
mother; come to Sam;” and Rachel changed from her 
father to Sam as if no change had taken place. 

Sam said to the policeman: 

“T’ll give you my word that he will go quietly if 
you'll be quiet. Try him. Father, you'll be bound to 
go; we know tha meant well, but wrong’s wrong. 
Have sense. Go; it'll come right with us all in time.” 

Ned stood ready, and the men closed in. Nance 
hastened to a peg for her head-shawl, and put it on. 

“ Tak’—that—off, little woman!” called Ned. “If 
aw go, aw go alone.” Nance took the shawl off, and 


deeply sank her face into it. 

When she looked up again Ned was leaving the 
kitchen, saying: “ Tha’re takin’ no thief—aw picked 
it up off th’ road;” and he went out to the crowd, 
ashamed, crushed, shutting the door between him, his 
old father, Nance, Rachel, and Sam. 
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The Decrease of Crime 

THE WORLD GROWING BETTER...... THE INDEPENDENT 

Almost everywhere the question is how to account 
for the increase of crime. Occasionally, as in Holland, 
a slight decrease may be noted; but it is only in Eng- 
land that the study of the statistics demonstrates a note- 
worthy decrease. The tables from which the figuresare 
taken cover a period of about twenty-five years—viz., 
from 1868 to 1894. Atthe outset the objection may be 
made that within the last half-century there has been a 
great change in the feeling of the community toward 
criminals, and that there are fewer prisoners because 
juries are more lenient and judges more tender-hearted; 
but the inquiry does not proceed upon the basis of the 
number of criminals in confinement, but will consider 
the number of crimes committed, the number of those 
brought to trial and the number of sentences pro- 
nounced. Now, in making our examinations, we find an 
average decrease of about 8 percent. ‘This represents 
the absolute decrease in numbers; in the meantime the 
population has iftreased 12 per cent., and ordinarily 
there should have been at least an equal increase in the 
number of crimes ; therefore the real decrease is much 
greater. 

Noting next the number of persons arrested as 
“offenders”: In 1892-1893 there were 160,625, ten 
years ago the number was 166,go1, and twenty years 
ago it was 167,018. The group of crimes embracing 
cruelty to animals, drunkenness, sanitary and hygienic 
offenses is always large. Every year these crimes are 
more closely looked after, and there is a natural expec- 
tation that the increase inthe number of such offenses 
would be large; on the contrary, the increase is only 2.4 
above the record of ten years ago, but as population 
has increased 12 per cent. there is a real decrease of 
1o percent. Surely this is a good omen for the future. 
It almost seems as if England had entered upon the 
highway of steady moral improvement. The criminal 
classes, “those known to the police,” whether at large or 
in confinement, numbered, in 1867, 87,000, and now 
only 50,000; those at large numbered, in 1881, 38,960; 
in 1891, 30,488; in 1892, 29,826, London itself making 
the best showing; thus in every 100,000 persons there 
were “known to the police,” fifteen in London, fifty in 


provincial cities and sixty-one in the country. The - 


Morning Post of August 28, 1894, says: ‘‘The An- 
archists, annoyed by the surveillance of the police, are 
leaving London and settling in the provincial cities.” 

In 1868-1869 juvenile offenders—i. e., those under 16 
years of age—numbered 10,000; this figure has fallen 
to 9,000, 7,000, and 4,000, or in every 100,000 of pop- 
ulation there were forty-six juvenile offenders in 1868- 
1870, against tweaty-five in 1893, a decrease of 70 per 
cent. ‘These figuresare so startling that we may be in- 
clined to suppose that there has been a change in the 
laws or in the character of their execution; but the 
laws have been made more stringent, and the number 
of arrests for every hundred crimes shows that the exe- 
cution of the laws is more thorough; for in 1886-1887 
there were forty-four to forty-five arrests for every hun- 
dred crimes, and in 1892-1893 there were 46.8 arrests. 
Meantime the number of the police has been greatly in- 


creased and the expense on this 2ccount is now 22.3 per 
cent. larger than in 1886. The laws against intemper- 
ance, against cruelty to children, and against truancy are 
more rigidly enforced; in 1891 there were 96,601 ar- 
rests and 66,678 prosecutions for violation of the school 
laws. Other gratifying results that we notice in these 
tables are the decrease in the number of divorces, and 
the fact that while there is about the same number of 
bankruptcies, the ratio of assets to liabilities has in- 
creased from 28.7 per cent. in 1884 to 36.8 in 1893, a 
proof of greater foresight and honesty. 

When we come to an examination of the causes of 
this encouraging decrease in crime, we are able to take 
some account of the improved administration of justice, 
and of the better hygienic surroundings; but we are 
inclined to lay most stress upon the work of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, upon the 
enforcement of the laws against truancy, and upon the 
moral and religious training in the schools. Every 
child maltreated or demoralized becomes an injury to 
society, and everyone restored to his rights is a distinct 
gain to the community and to the future. A few figures 
will show the work of the society in the last ten years: 
25,437 children, victims of violence, beaten, burned, 
cut and abused, rescued ; 62,887 neglected, cold, hun- 
gry, dirty children cared for; 12,603 little beggars, pale 
and emaciated, learning the ways of drunkenness and 
vice, withdrawn from the streets; 4,460 snatched from 
haunts of vice; 3,105 taken from acrobats and rope- 
walkers—in a word, more than 100,000 children cared ° 
for ; against their cruel or careless parents, 47,220 prose- 
cutions were instituted. 

Education has its share in the good work; the school 
laws punish truancy by sending the offenders to truant 
schools, where the little runaways, washed and clothed, 
are kept steadily at work with a little study and no play 
for two months for the first conviction, four for the sec- 
ond and six for the third ; about one-half of the truants 
are reformed during their stay in these schools. Indus- 
trial schools care for those who are not brought into 
line by the truant schools, and the reform schools set 
themselves the task of making bad boys and girls good. 
That they have succeeded so well and turned the tide 
of crime merits our hearty rejoicing. 





The Redemption of the Slums 

H. G. MitcHELL..My BROTHER AND I (Hunt & EATON) 

There are those who are disposed to take a gloomy 
view of the future of Christianity. To our mind there 
never was a better prospect of its final prevalence. 
There are various reasons for such confidence, one of 
which is found in the fact that we are at last begin- 
ning to realize our duty to the cities, and especially 
those parts of them sometimes called “the slums.” It 
was high time to do something. We need not here 
describe the growth of the cities in proportion to that 
of the rural districts of our country. Is it not written 
in the books of the Census Bureau? Moreover, the 
startling figures have been repeatedly published in the 
journals of the day, and made the text of many an 
earnest exhortation from the pulpit and the platform. 
It is likewise unnecessary to dwell on the effect upon 
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the morality of the cities of this rapid increase in their 
size, since it is well understood that it is precisely “ the 
dregs of society” that tend to settle in the centres of 
population. The cities, then, have in the last decades 
grown as rapidly, if not more so, in wickedness as they 
have in the number of their inhabitants. What, mean- 
while, has the Church been doing? Much, doubtless ; 
but anyone who will take pains to investigate the 
matter will find that, except in one of its branches, its 
growth has been entirely among the better classes. 

The Catholics alone have held their own, or made 
advancements in the slums of our cities. ‘‘ Yes,” some 
will say, “(and that is the reason why they are no 
better.” We should say, rather, that it is the reason 
why they are no worse; for though, of course, we can- 
not approve of all doctrines and methods of Romanism, 
we are convinced that thousands are deterred from 
vice and crime, and other multitudes sustained in vir- 
tuous courses through its influence, and that, therefore, 
the dark corners of our cities are not as dark as they 
would have been had the priest, too, gone when the 
minister deserted them. 

Yes, “‘ deserted,” severe as it may seem, is the proper 
term to use in this connection, for not only have the 
Protestants, until lately, not grown in the districts in 
question, but they have actually withdrawn from them 
and sold their houses of worship to the Catholics. 


This is true of the Methodists as of the other denomina- - 


tions. In Boston, for example, not only the old church 
on North Bennett Street, but Father Taylor’s Bethel, 
the scene of some of the most glorious achievements of 
Methodism, is now a Catholic sanctuary. Of course, 
we know why the Protestants left the North End of 
Boston, and the corresponding quarters of other cities. 
“Our members,” they said, “ are moving to the newer 
wards or into the suburbs, and the church must go with 
them.” That might be a reason for moving a club, but 
it is not a warrant for leaving a house of worship. In 
the first place, it assumes the contrary of a fundamental 
principle of Christianity. It implies that the religious 
advantages to be given to a community may be meas- 
ured by the ability or the disposition of the said com- 
munity to pay for them. Jesus, however, said, “The 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister,” and the Church deserves the name of Chris- 
tian only when, as it has done in all its missionary enter- 
prises, it gives as freely as it has received.- The de- 
sertion of these so-called “‘downtown churches ” has, in 
many cases, been the more culpable because it was 
financially unnecessary. Some time ago we heard a 
story of a minister who was called from a distant field 
to serve a church that was, by many of its official mem- 
bers, supposed to be on the verge of dissolution. When 
he arrived, he asked them the reason of their fears. 
“Why,” they replied, “our people are moving away, 
and those that are taking their places in the neighbor- 
hood are of another sort.” ‘“ Then,” said he, “ let’s 
have another sort of church.” He went to work on 
this idea of adapting his church to its environment, 
and it immediately entered upon a new period of 
prosperity, which still continues. Only a few years ago 
there was a deal of talk about abandoning Grace Church, 
in Boston, but there happened to be among its members 
a number of men who loved it enough to make some 
exertion to save it, and now, although it is not so well 
situated as it might be, it is one of the most prosperous 
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Methodist societies in the city. These are our reasons 
for using the term “ desertion.” 

In this hasty sketch of our relation to the task of 
redeeming the slums, we have used the past tense. 
We believe that the Methodists, like the other Protes- 
tant denominations, have mistaken the mind of God, 
and failed of accomplishing their entire mission in their 
eagerness to acquire influence among the respectable. 
But we are equally convinced that Protestants generally 
are awaking to their responsibilities to the hitherto neg- 
lected classes, and that there is henceforth to be an 
increasing effort for their salvation. It is a divinely 
inspired movement. Let us see how it may best be 
furthered. 





The Vanquished Male 
EXTINCTION OF MAN....Mrs, LINTON....ST. JAMES’s BUDGET 

A great deal of human nature is to be seen at hotels. 
The pressure of mutual knowledge and social obligations 
is taken off, and manners are in a certain sense more 
unrestrained, while at the same time more formal, than 
when everyone knows everyone else, and all, half uncon- 
sciously, do what they can to appear at their best. And, 
watching the tricks and the manners of newcomers, one 
thing especially strikes the onlooker—the predominance 
of victorious woman and the meek subservience of the 
vanquished male. This is true at least of those whose 
term of familiar companionship has lasted for some years. 
In the early days of marriage, and while the honied 
moon is still young, the bride is generally shy and, one 
would almost say, submissive; while the husband prances 
proudly ahead and takes the lead he will have to give 
up before the year is out. The meek subservience of 
the vanquished male is a very different thing from the 
courteous attention which dates from the days of chivalry, 
and is most pronounced while association is freshest. 
This is the homage, if one likes to call it so, which 
strength pays to weakness, loving the thing it has won and 
reverencing where it dominates. She is queen truly, but 
a queen protected while she is served, and by no means 
firmly settled on her throne. For the immediate present 
his grace is as the grace of Ahasuerus, and she gains her 
desire only by the touch of his sceptre. In the days to 
come she will be no longer Esther winning her way by 
complaisance and sweetness—she will be an undeposable 
Vashti, rebellious but victorious, and the sceptre of rule 
will be transferred from his hand to hers. Then will he 
be vanquished, and from the place of prancing leader 
will be reduced to that of the well-trained, docile, and 
submissive follower. Then will he be fettered by threads 
as fine and as multitudinous as those which bound Gul- 
liver in Liliput—threads of which he never knows the 
moment when they are fastened, and which, when onc® 
fastened, he is unable to break. 

All along the line see the conquering woman comes! 
Without her that masculine strength which used to rule 
the world seems to have become a mere inert mass of 
protoplastic potentialities, wanting the vivifying current, 
the electric spark of active development. Even on 
things once held to be exclusively the business of man, 
and man only, the conquering woman’ has planted 
her flag, and is fast shouldering out her former superior 
rival. She canvasses for him, and undertakes to explain 
him to the electors—sounding his praises with a fervor 
which does honor to her heart as a wife while crowning her 
husband with something very like a foolscap, and meta- 
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phorically pinning the traditional dishclout to his coat- 
tails. She rushes into the fray and opposes the shield 
of her white person between himself and his assailants, 
whereby, for the most part, she merely envenoms the 
wounds and adds vigor to the renewed assault. She is 
made to feel that she has not only loaded her lord with 
ridicule and laid him open to the dishonoring charge of 
sheltering behind his wife’s petticoats, but that she has 
also made bad worse, and brought out, in corroboration 
of aslight kind of charge, facts, dates and admissions 
damning to his cause. She sings and dances him into 
the good will of the electors; and, when she has most 
degraded her ladyhood, holds herself most worthy of 
admiration. She subjects herself to insults from the 
roughs on the opposite side in her foolish belief that they 
will respect the dignity she herself has discarded; and she 
is lucky if she escapes with verbal insults only, and has 
no personal attack to endure. The brickbats and un- 
savory missiles of election roughs have not much respect 
for her person; and a woman’s picture-hat makes as 
fair a mark as a man’s “ topper.” Her men do not like 
it, and wish she would keep safe at home; but if she 
determines on joining in the rough-and-tumble fight 
going on, who is to prevent her? Not one true gentle- 


man in England would urge his reluctant wife to canvass 
for him—to subject herself to. the rude usage of our 
‘ Saturnalian hour for his sake and against her own better 
instincts; but it takes an exceptionally strong man in 
these later days to resist his wife’s expressed determina- 
tion; and many a candidate has to submit to an advo- 
cacy he deplores and would prevent, if he could, but 


which he is helpless to forbid, vanquished male as he is. 

Vanquished, too, must be the fathers and brothers of 
the football-playing girls—of all girls and women, “in- 
deed, who have gone beyond the bounds of modesty, 
and have made themselves the town’s derisive talk. 
Where are they, these fathers and brothers, once so 
solicitous to guard the honor of their women from the 
slightest breath of public scorn, and now so strangely 
indifferent to what insulting comments ’Arry may make 
—to what contemptuous sarcasms may fall from ’Arriet’s 
lips? How can they lie low as they do and let their 
daughters and sisters offer themselves as targets for the 
world’s ridicule and condemnation? Vanquished in 
good sooth they must be, and vanquished to that point 
of submission which dares not express disapprobation, 
but has to accept such terms as the conqueror chooses 
to impose. It is a pitiable spectacle and a disturbing 
thought—for thihgs are greater than themselves—and 
much in the present attitude of women and men carries 
with it consequences infinitely far-reaching and as in- 
finitely disastrous. ‘The law still upholds the nominal 
Supremacy of man in all cases of family collision—save 
where he himself forfeits his headship by his own ill- 
conduct; but with even the law, so far, at his back, 
how the woman can flout him, and, heavens above! 
what a wreck she can make of his home and happiness ! 
So, for the matter of that, can the man make of hers; 
but in these days of his vanquishment it is mostly he 
who suffers and she who inflicts the suffering. 

There are exceptions, of course, but, speaking broadly, 
it is inthe middle classes that one chiefly sees the pre- 
dominance of women and the subservience of men. In 
the highest, the noble lady’s grand and womanly recog- 
nition of the leadership of her lord still retains its place ; 
and while she is truly Caia, he is always Caius. Among 
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the best-born and best-bred is never seen that assump- 
tion of supremacy which marks the conduct of the vic- 
torious middle-class woman over her vanquished male. 
Take, as an illustration, two small occurrences, worth 
nothing in themselves, but much as the straws which 
show how the wind blows: The daughter of a pro- 
fessional man, married to a professional man—father 
and husband fairly successful, but in no wise remarkable. 
The carriage is announced. The wife, seated at the 
upper end of tae room, bids good-night to her friends 
and comes down towards the door, where her husband 
is standing in earnest conversation with two men. 
Without pausing, without acknowledging his right to 
consideration, she draws her fan lightly across his broad 
back, says ‘‘ Come,” and, like the servant of the cen- 
turion, he obeys on the instant, breaks off his conversa- 
tion, and goes. The owner of a long historic title in 
her own right and her husband, who is her equal. The 
carriage is announced for them, too; and, in like man- 
ner, the husband is engaged in an earnest conversation 
while the wife bids good-night and comes down the 
room. Atthe door she stops, looks back smiling, and 
waits until her lord has finished his speech and comes 
of his own free will—as he does, so soon as common 
politeness allows him to break off the talk. Now, which 
was the better-bred woman here—the middle-class lady 
who ignored her husband’s momentary absorption, and 
required him to break off instantly at her will, or the 
woman of noble lineage, who waited till her lord should 
have naturally finished, and so preserved his dignity 
and herown? Surely the true dignity of woman lies 
in this recognition of at least the equality if not the 
headship of man! She cannot be his rival in the “ fair 
field and no favor” which alone makes real rivalship. 
She cannot be his conqueror by strength, though her 
affectation of supremacy is founded on the assumption 
of his inferiority. When she most assumes this suprem- 
acy and its corresponding inferiority she most degrades 
herself, losing all that charm which surrounds the 
womanly woman, and gaining nothing by way of com- 
pensation. On his side the vanquished male—this 
modern Chichevache—cuts but a sorry figure, He is 
the standard-bearer who has left his post and lost his 
colors—the still lusty Rex Nemorum who has given the 
coward’s welcome to a usurper—the counsellor and 
guardian who has disowned his responsibilities, pre- 
ferring the ignominious sloth of peace to the arduous 
exercise of his duties, and letting his charges become so 
many runagates, unfettered and undirected. He is 
Chichevache with a vengeance ; and if he but saw him- 
self as others see him! 





The Criminality of Children 
CESARE LOMBROSO THE MONIST 

Montaigne has said that lying and obstinacy grow in 
children just as their body does. The moral sense is cer- 
tainly wanting in children in the first months or even the 
first years of life. For them, right and wrong are what 
is permitted or forbidden by the father or mother, but 
not once do they perceive independently that a thing is 
wrong. ‘“ This age is without pity,” said La Fontaine, 
faithful portrayer of nature. Cruelty, infact, is one of 
the common characteristics of children. Says Broussais 
(Irritation et Folie, p. 20), “There is scarcely a child 
who does not abuse his power over those who are 
weaker than he.” Such is the first impulse, but the cries 
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of the victim check him unless he is born to ferocity, 
until a new instinctive impulse lead him to commit a 
new abuse. In general he prefers wrong to right ; he is 
cruel rather than good because he thus feels a greater 
emotion and can feel his own unlimited power, and 
therefore he is seen to break inanimate objects with 
delight. He delights in torturing animals, in drowning 
flies ; he beats the dog, and he smothers his bird. 

Even that fundamental principle of megalomania and 
of criminality which is excessive vanity, self-absorption, 
is very great in children. In two families in which the 
principles of equality are maintained by the parents, the 
children even at three years of age observe the pretended 
artificial distinctions of social classes and treat with 
haughtiness the poor, and with deference the children 
of their own age whose parents are rich or titled. The 
same thing, for that matter, is also seen in animals; for 
instance, in the watchdog that barks at persons in 
shabby clothes. All children, from the age of seven or 
eight months, like to show off their new shoes or hats, 
and get angry when they are taken off. Many children, 
even those who afterwards show little intellect and slight 
precocity, at nine or ten months of age are wont to cry 
if they are not dressed in some particular pretty gown; 
especially does this passion extend to red shoes. One 
who lives among the upper classes has no idea of the 
passion babies have for alcoholic liquor, but among the 
lower classes it is only too common a thing to see even 
sucking babes drink wine and liquors with wonderful 
delight, and to see parents enjoy seeing them get drunk. 
Nor do we find lacking in early years, even at the age 
of three or four, obscene tendencies, though limited by 
incomplete development. 

Now when the child becomes a youth, largely through 
the training of his parents and of the school, still more 
so by nature itself, when inclined to the good, all this 
criminality disappears, just as in the fully developed foetus 
the traces of the lower animals gradually disappear 
which are so conspicuous in the first months of the foetal 
life ; we have a genuine ethical evolution corresponding 
to the physical evolution. But in some unfortunates 
this evolution does not take place, just as in physical 
monsters there is arrest of physical development or of 
foetal evolution, and then the criminal tendencies be- 
come more marked than in the majority of youths, often 
breaking out in terrible atrocities and obscenities, and 
persisting ever after. A child, five years old, intelligent 
and wide-awake, seeing blood flow from his little brother’s 
nose, knocked him off the chair and, plunging his hands 
in the blood, cried : “ I want to kill this baby, I want to 
see his blood, I want nothing else.” Asked whether he 
would be willing to kill his mother, he answered: “I 
can’t just now, 1 shall wait till I am bigger.” Another 
bright child, eleven years old, had struck and threatened 
a comrade, then he killed him with blows from a sickle, 
not stopping till tired out, then threw the body into a 
ditch, where he washed himself, and pretended that 
they had been attacked by a peasant, and confessed only 
when he was promised immunity. Cruelty was observed 
in the earliest youth of Caracalla, of Caligula, and of 
Commodus, who at thirteen had a slave thrown into a 
furnace for a trivial reason; of Louis XI. and of 
Charles 1X., who had animals tortured, and of Louis 
XIII., who crushed slowly between two stones the head 
of a little bird, and became so irritated against a gentle- 
man whom he did not like that to calm him down they 
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had to pretend to kill the gentleman. When he became 
king he delighted to watch the agony of Protestants 
condemned to death. 

Now these criminals are recognized even from their 
earliest days, because they have extraordinary anomalies 
of the face and of the skull, asymmetry, macrocephaly, 
exaggeration of the length or breadth, strabismus, ears 
badly placed or too large, enormous jaws, bad confor- 
mation of the teeth, especially of the incisors, now too 
large, and again too far apart, nose flat and crooked, 
hair abundant on the forehead, an exaggerated develop- 
ment of the body (a child of seven having the stature and 
weight of one of nine), strength precocious, left-hand- 
edness more common, and above all great dullness of the 
senses. The sense of touch, instead of marking one or 
two millimetres, is so dull as to give four millimetres or 
more. ‘The sensibility to pain is veryslight. The sense 
of odors and colors is imperfectly developed. There 
is then a criminal type, so that your intuition leads you 
unconsciously to shrink from a person who has the face 
of a thief, and I have heard the case of a woman who, 
a few days after the birth of a niece who afterwards 
became a great criminal, said on seeing her eyes, ‘She 
looks as if she were going to murder us all.” Recently 
the notorious Craveri was loath to rent a room toa man 
who had made a sinister impression on her, and who 
afterwards killed her. I explain this fact scientifically, 
by maintaining that in the strata of our brain there must 
exist elements of the sensations experienced by our 
progenitors, sensations which are reawakened as soon as 
the causes are represented which first awakened them. 
The vicious tendencies of morbid childhood were re- 
cently shown in most startling manner in the murder of 
the wife of an English ship-steward by her two sons. 
These two children, but eight and ten years of age re- 
spectively, revealed a depth of diabolic cruelty, of un- 
paralleled insensibility to every human emotion, and of 
fearlessness as to consequence that the most debased 
and brutal graduate in crime would hardly hope to 
attain. Were the past life of those parents fully known, 
with the microscopic day-to-day study of the lives of 
those children, science would receive a revelation. 

It is worth while to study the inclinations which pre- 
dominate in these individuals, in order to be able to 
direct them and guide them in a special direction. 
Above all, withdraw them from those fields in which 
their criminal activity would most develop, especially 
as they would infect the innocent. When at last no 
measures will longer avail, and when vice has become 
crime, and habitual crime, procure their isolation as if 
they were lunatics, so as to spare society a series of mis- 
fortunes, the family greater disgrace, and the judges an 
activity often: useless. Human justice examines only 
50 per cent. of those who become guilty, and of these 
does not punish 25 per cent.,and punishes them ineffica- 
ciously, often sending them back, especially if young, to 
their wicked deeds, frequently several times a year. 
That is why crime triumphs every day, and all that we 
do serves only to aggravate it. And thus we suffer 
from the harm the criminal does us, and suffer for the 
expense of investigations to find him out and convict him, 
without all this preventing us from being injured again 
by him in the near future. If the teacher, by pointing 
out the future criminal, prevents his maturing in the 
bosom of society, he will do a holy work and one truly 
useful to humanity. 








OUR COMMON SPEECH: WORDS THAT LOST CASTE* 


By GILBERT M. TUCKER 





Our evil tendency to grumble and complain of our 
surroundings, and to find fault with our fellow-men, 
has been instrumental in the degradation of a number 
of common expressions. Can it be believed, for in- 
stance, that ‘‘ homely ” would ever have come to mean 
ugly among people cultivating a due spirit of content- 
ment with their daily lot? The adjectives “ chronic ” 
and “inveterate,” and also the nouns “plight” and 
“‘ predicament,” ought to be as freely applicable to de- 
sirable states and conditions as to the reverse. 

A “catastrophe,” too, is really only the final act of 
a drama, whether tragic or comic, and has perhaps 
become so nearly the synonym of “disaster” chiefly 
because we are so apt to take it for granted in our 
talk, if not in our real convictions, that things generally 
turn out badly. The same feeling is shown in our con- 
stant restriction of the use of the adjective ‘‘ ominous ” 
and the verbs to “bode” and to “presage,” which words 
we never use except in connection with misfortunes. 
Etymologically, appearances might be “ominous” of 
joy, or “ presage” great success; we might have “ for- 
bodings” of the most roseate hue. 

To “censure” was once merely to express an 
opinion, as in Richard III.: “ Will you go and give 
your censures in this business?” To “traduce” was 
simply to blame, not to slander; so Enobarbus speaks 
of Anthony (Anthony and Cleopatra, iii. 7) as being 
“traduced” for levity. But our judgment of each 
other is so often uncharitably and undeservedly severe 
that che meanings of these words have become limited 
to unfavorable judgment and unfounded condemna- 
tion; and it appears to me that “animadvert” and 
“criticise” are going the same way as “censure;” we 
apply them much more frequently, I think, to the ex- 
pression of blame than of commendation. 

The epithet “egregious” might formerly have been 
coupled with the name of the most distinguished phi- 
losopher, poet, or statesman; but we are so much 
readier at abusing our neighbors than praising them, 
that the term has dropped almost entirely its good use ; 
and we are so likely, in characterizing any person as 
at all peculiar, which is all that “egregious” really sig- 
nifies, to mean that he is peculiarly disagreeable, that 
one rather expects nowadays some highly damaging 
appellation to follow when a man is mentioned as 
“an egregious—” and there the speaker pauses. So 
with “arrant,” formerly the same as “errant,” and 
meaning merely “wandering,” but later used as syn- 
onymous with “notorious,” and since 1575 (according 
to Dr. Murray) “ as an opprobrious intensive.” 

Man’s propensity to overreach his fellows when he 
can, and to take unfair advantage of their necessities, 
has branded several words with new opprobrium. To 
“ prevent ” is really only to get ahead of, or to precede 
as in the English Common Prayer: “ Let thy grace 
always prevent and follow us;” and Hamlet (ii. 2): 
“So shall my anticipation prevent your discovery.” 
But alas! those who reach first a desirable goal are so 
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wont to take advantage of their position, not to help 
others get there too, but to block the way if possible, 
that the verb which ought only to describe the arrival 
of the first comers in advance of the rest, is now under- 
stood as implying their doing all to monopolize the good 
fortune, and “prevent” others from sharing it. 

Of the great multitude of other degraded words that 
do not so readily fall into classes, but illustrate never- 
theless each one the prevalence of some blameworthy 
course of action or thought, may be instanced “ gossip,” 
which denoted first a fellow sponsor in baptism, next an 
intimate friend, and finally a too-talkative and therefore 
often dangerous companion; “ voluble,” which was only 
fluent (and not unduly fluent as at present) when Bishop 
Hacket, a little more than two hundred years ago, wrote 
of Archbishop Abbott that “he was of a grave and 
voluble eloquence ;” ‘‘ conceit,” properly tne equivalent 
of “idea” or “ opinion,” but rarely used now except for 
such opinions as the speaker deems ill-founded or ab- 
surd; “ profane,” which originally meant only secular 
or non-sacred, as we still say ‘‘ profane history,” and its 
opposite, “ fanatic,” which really signifies about the same 
as “inspired ;” “ libertine” and “miscreant,” formerly 
synonymous with free-thinker and infidel, and having 
reference solely to the man’s opinions instead of his 
actions; “ obsequious,” which originally implied merely 
the exercise of affectionate and becoming obedience; 
“fussy,” which was once the same as “busy;” an 
“apology,” which was of old only a defense, by no 
means implying that the thing aplogized for was in the 
slightest degree admitted to be improper, but merely 
that it had been attacked; “ringleader” and “ notor- 
ious,” which have only in modern times become re- 
stricted to their present evil sense; “ bushwhacking,” 
which was originally “ a harmless word, denoting simply 
the process of propelling a boat by pulling the bushes, 
or of beating them down in order to open a way through 
the thicket ;” a “‘proser,” which term really indicates 
only a person who writes prose, whether tiresome or the 
reverse; ‘“ casuistry,” the science of determining what 
is duty, but more generally applied to specious attempts 
at making the worse appear the better reason; ‘‘ emis- 
sary,” a messenger, but almost always now a messenger 
of evil purposes ; “‘ demagogue,” a leader of the people 
—Dean Swift calls Demosthenes and Cicero dema- 
gogues, intending to do them honor; “silly,” which was 
originally synonymous with “ harmless” or “ innocent;” 
‘‘ willful,” which should mean not much more than de- 
termined,” though in practice we never hear of the will- 
ful performance of anything but evil; “ audacious,” 
now understood to mean “ impudent,” but formerly the 
same.as “brave;” ‘ beldame,” originally a grand- 
mother ; “ abominable,” which once meant only “ ex- 
cessive” or “monstrous ;” “ barefaced,” which fcr a 
long time signified “ undisguised,” and only more re- 
cently, ‘‘ shameless ; ” “ rife,” which I think we seldom 
employ now except in connection with something un- 
pleasant; “ virago,” which Johnson defines, first, as “a 
female warrior;” and the verb to “ jew,” which are in- 
variably used in a highly offensive sense not at all im- 
plied by their etymology. . : 
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Where Woman Reigns Supreme 
IN THE LAND OF THE LADAKHS...... CHICAGO T1MES-HERALD 

How surprised many new women of the civilized na- 
tions would be if told that far from being in advance of 
all her sisters in the world, she is lamentably behind in 
many vital points. There exists in a far-off, out-of-the- 
way place on this globe a community where women have 
supreme, unquestioned and imperious sway over man. 
A celebrated Russian traveller, Count Nicholas Noto- 
vitch, tells of some strange things from the land of the 
Ladakhs. ‘These people inhabit a territory covering an 
area of 30,000 square miles, known as Middle Thibet, 
and the count estimates the population at 140,000 souls. 
Metaphorically speaking, they can be classed among 
the most elevated tribes in the world, their homes being 
on an average 29,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The women of the Ladakh tribe, says Mr. Notovitch, 
are far in advance, both in physical graces as well as 
intelligence, of their semi-civilized sisters of other tribes 
and nations. While, as a rule, they are below medium 
height, their figures are of exquisite symmetry and grace. 
The rareness of the mountain air gives them an exceed- 
ingly clear complexion, of which they are very proud. 
They have eloquent mouths, with excellent teeth, and 
their faces are continually wreathed with smiles. Their 
disposition matches this make-up, being sunny and ami- 
able. They are extremely neat and fond of prinking. 
Though on account of the altitude the climate is very 
rigorous, they spend a great deal of the time bathing. In 
their costumes they show a charming incliriation for the 
picturesque bizarre. They will often combine filmy 
laces and many-hued fabrics with handsome though 
somber-colored furs in the most bewitching fashion. 
They know how to show off and heighten their personal 
charms to advantage, and are inordinately proud of their 
dazzling white necks. 

One would think that with such an example the men 
would be the personification of gallantry and rich in 
physical favors, but the very opposite is the case. Never 
was there a tribe of men whom Nature has treated more 
shabbily than the Ladakhs. She has evidently used up 
all her nice material on the women, and what odds and 
ends there were left have been utilized for making the 
most absurd caricatures of men. Not a shadow of an 
Apollo is found among them. They are thin, stunted, 
often hunchbacked, and have very small heads badly 
set on sloping shoulders. ‘Their weazened features are 
grotesque, with the high cheek-bones, low retreating 
foreheads, flat nose, emphasized by an enormous mouth 
with thin lips. In the matter of dress they affect a pain- 
ful indifference, their general make-up suggesting a 
dilapidated crazy quilt. If one meets a Ladakh wear- 
ing a shirt he may be at once set down as an ultra 
swell, as this useful garment is totally unknown save 
among the very rich. The care bestowed on their per- 
sons may better be imagined than described, as Noto- 
vitch says they never wash except by compulsion. 
There is a severe law subjecting a man to heavy fines if 
he does not wash himself at least once a year! 

The men of this place are totally subservient to the 
rule of the gentler sex. The women dictate the laws 
which govern the community through the priests, who, 





almost without an exception, are appointed by them- 
selves. They decide any questions that arise from dis- 
putes regarding taxes or other tributary measures en- 
forced by law. All this self-assertiveness on the part of 
womankind among the Ladakhs reaches its culminative 
point in polyandry (plurality of husbands), which is 
practiced to the fullest extent among these people. The 
men have little or no voice in the matter of courtship. 
The young woman makes inquiries about the standing 
of the family of which her prospective husband is a 
member. If satisfactory, she notifies the mother of 
her choice that she chooses him for a ‘jingtuk” (lover). 
Consent is always readily obtained and the marriage 
feast prepared. The man is in duty bound to provide 
to the best of his ability for the family support. A wife 
has the unquestioned prerogative to take unto herself 
as many husbands as she pleases. 

Jealousy is something totally unknown among these 
curious people, and love in its general acceptance is to 
them incomprehensible. The husbands, far from re- 
senting an addition to their circle, greet a newcomer 
with unalloyed joy. The most curious rites are observed 
when a new husband has been chosen. At early dawn 
the happy groom, accompanied by his prospective fellow 
husbands, repairs to a place in the mountains set aside 
for these ceremonies. As many horses as there are 
husbands are then killed by the officiating priest. The 
hides of these animals are then stuck upon poles and 
turned toward the west. Not a word is spoken till the 
last horsehide is in position, when all present break out 
in a loud chant, which is kept up for some time. A 
small bit of the hoof of each horse is then put into a 
little bag and hung around the neck of the last husband, 
who has the additional pleasure of paying for all the 
horses killed. The bride is never present at this cere- 
mony, from which, as soon as ended, the husbands re- 
turn to their common home, where a jolly feast is in 
waiting. The family life is, as a matter of course, full 
of bewildering complications in regard to relationship. 
The children only recognize the mother, and have ap- 
parently no affection whatever for the multiple father. 
The Ladakhs live a sort of Arcadian life. Stealing, 
murder or other crimes are totally unknown, and this 
happy state of affairs must be attributed to the benign 
influence of women, whose power here is supreme. 


Wonders of the Mother Mountains 
Caan, ©. LOMBI... 06 os ones LAND OF SUNSHINE 

There is wonderful significance in the name Sierra 
Madre; a poetry which the self-satisfied race would be 
none the worse for capacity to feel; an aptness upon 
which science at a latter century’s end cannot improve. 
It means more than the shaping of an infinite brood of 
foothills ; more than a synonym for “ the tallest range.” 
It is not Mother of Mountains, but Mother Mountains; 
whose offspring is—Southern California. Into the mys- 
teries along whose rim we crawl, the child-heart sees 
often deeper than do the brains of maturity. So it is, 
perhaps, nothing strange that a simple people of the 
childhood of the race, feeling dimly but truly toward 
wisdom yet to dawn, “put names” beyond which the 
author of Cosmos could not have gone. For in all lands 
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and in all times the mountains have been the mothers. 
Upreared from the driveling chaos that was without 
form and void, redeemed from the curse of barrenness 
that lay upon all the flat-breasted earth in the Beginning, 
they grew up to be mates of the sea. To him they have 
borne all that is. Every landscape that man looks or 
has ever looked upon was begotten of the ocean vapors 
upon the mellowing peaks. Every grain of sand of 
those that make the globe was conceived in that womb 
of rock and brought forth in piecemeal labors. Every 
tree and grass-blade, every throb of animate life, traces 
descent to the mountains at last. They are the geo- 
graphic Eve. There is no longer the stature of their 
youth, nor its fire. They are bent with ages, wrinkled 
and gray with infinite motherhood ; but in their heart 
is still the life of the world. Still the sea reaches up to 
them by sun and winds, still they quicken with his 
vapors to bear the germs of earth-life ; still they suckle 
the thirsty land, and cover its rock-bones with plump- 
ness from their own emaciation. 

So the Sierra Madre has been the geologic mother of 
Southern California. There can be no erosion on a 
dead level; and without erosion there never would have 
been soil. It is the Mother Range whose uprising 
caught the clouds and frosts which else would have 
passed by ; that armed water with the alternate weapons 
of gravity and cold (the only agents by which it could 
ever conquer rock on an earth-building scale) ; that has 
given of her ripening granites to be carried down to fill 
this once vast lap of primary rock with soil, upon which 
an Eden blooms to-day. And it is still going on. Every 
day by infinitesimals the maternal transfer of tissues 
proceeds. The peaks grow gaunter, the valleys wax 
fat. Beyond them the Pacific, ever changing but never 
changed, unaged by the ages, mumbles lazily to the 
shore or blinks approvingly to that patient, wrinkled, 
snow-crowned face up yonder—what is left of the stark 
young range he took to wife when Time was new. 

There are many higher mountain chains, and many 
of more promising exterior; yet world-wide travellers 
who peer inside this vast brown barrier between God’s 
country and the desert are invariably charmed. The 
Sierra Madre has a character of its own. It is unlike 
any other range easily accessible to civilized man, and 
by its setting is peerless. Helen Hunt Jackson, before 
she had seen California, wrote of Cheyenne Mountain, 
Colorado, as “ the only mountain in the world without 
a base; but here are some hundreds of miles of peaks 
far higher than Cheyenne, and fully as abrupt from the 
plain. ‘The greatest of American mountaineers, John 
Muir, calls them “ more rigidly inaccessible, in the or- 
dinary meaning of the word, than any other range I 
ever attempted to penetrate.” Mr. Muir’s notions of 
penetrating, however, are specialistic. ‘The hunter will 
think with him, but the fisherman, camper or general 
mountain “ outer” will hardly think of the thing at all. 
The angles of the range are all astoundingly swift. The 
peaks of the entire Southwest are almost invariably 
abrupt, but another great chain of mountains of any- 
thing like such precipitousness is not in all North 
America, Indeed, there is only one comparison in 
the whole New World—the giant cordillera of Peru 


and upper Chili. That far exceeds the Sierra Madre 


in length and altitude, and is about as sheer, but lacks 
the picturesque and unique beauties of the Southern 
California cordillera. 
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There is, probably, no other place on the globe where 
so much geography is crowded into so few miles. ‘The 
22,000-foot peaks of Peru rise above a country of the 
tropics; but, though nearer the equator, Peru is less 
fertile than Southern California, and has no spot where 
the tourist may rise in two hours from palm and banana 
to the snow-bred conifers—nor could, even if there 
were air-line railroads. Probably Popocatépetl—highest 
peak north of Panama—is nearest rival; but it does not 
match the graphic contrasts of California. 

To look up from the aisles of an orchard heavy with 
orange-blossoms and golden with fruit to snowpeaks 
whose summits are not ten miles away in an air-line, is 
an experience not to be had outside of the New Garden 
of Eden; and is a hint of the surprises in store for the 
traveller. ‘There is no other place known of man where 
half an hour’s ride will carry one from Florida to Maine, 
as it will at one point of the Mother Mountains—and 
would at all points if each peak had its mountain rail- 
road. I believe there is no other spot where the dweller 
in a city of 80,000 can leave a home among bananas 
and oranges and within twenty-five miles find the 
northern trout, deer, bear, bighorn, and other game; 
or ride from his door on electric cars to the heart of a 
wilderness of great peaks, gashed with vast cafons. 

Los Angeles is less than 500 feet above the sea 
no Southern California town of any size is 1,500 feet. 
The Sierra Madre, not a dozen miles away as the crow 
flies, has an average altitude higher than any mountain 
in the East, and peaks towering twice as tall. Their 
snows endure far into the summer, on the northern 
slope, and sometimes on the southern—the magnificent 
reservoir which gives drink to all this thirsty land. 
The streams are invariably small but surpassingly beau- 
tiful—signed ‘ perfect” with heaven’s own autograph 
of trout. There are dizzy cafions, exquisite waterfalls, 
ferny dells, great forests of giant pines and firs, hidden 
cahadas shady with enormous sycamores—and on the 
last peaks the bald domes of colossal granite. You will 
hardly clamber to these beauties up the face of the wall, 
precipitous and chaparro-matted ; but at every few miles 
Nature’s self has opened the door for you by some half- 
hidden cleft. ‘There you shall find that what looked 
from outside a simple brown wall of 6,000 to 11,000 
feet high, upheaved in a single ridge, is, in fact, a very 
wilderness of peaks, where you might wander for years 
and still not ferret out the last cahon, nor make con- 
quest of the ultimate summit. When you consider that 
the White Mountains—which, though only toys in com- 
parison with grown-up mountains, are still among the 
most attractive of spots—could be pitched over the 
Sierra Madre, anywhere, and forever lost, their wild 
heads not even peeping over the “ hog-backs,” their 
biggest trees looking like saplings among their new 
neighbors, their noblest gorges unidentified among a 
thousand as wild and deep; and that ten White Moun- 
tain ranges strung end to end woyld make but a small 
part of the Sierra Madre, superficially, and in height 
and savagery would still less match it—why, then you 
may come at some notion of the mountaineering pleas- 
ures that are practically at the door of all Southern 
California. ' 

Peaks loftier than Mont Cenis or the Simpion, peaks 
twice as tall as Mt. Washington, here look down not 
on the timorous valleys of Switzerland nor the winter- ° 
slaved intervales of New Hampshire, but upon a land 








and 
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of eternal summer, whose semi-tropic fruits and flowers 
climb to their very feet. Here the palm and the chi- 
rimoya wave; yonder five miles, the same stream which 
irrigates them swarms with the trout of Maine. Here 
is the perennial humming-bird, and ten miles up there 
the haunt of the glacial cimarron. In the same half- 
day you may pluck roses from a bush that has clam- 
bered to your ridgepole in three years, and the Alpine 
vegetation of Labrador. In “winter” you can snow- 
ball at g a. m., and at 11 be bathing in a summer sea. 
{t makes a radical difference whether geography be 
stretched out flat or stood up on end, and that is why 
you can here travel several thousand miles north in the 
course of two or three hours. 

Another curious fact is that every town in Southern 
California—an area, you remember, larger than New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island, with an extra Massachusetts and two 
more Rhode Islands thrown in for luck—is “ handier” 
to such mountains than Concord is to the White range 
or Boston to the Berkshire hills; that is to say, New 
England might have an equal chance for mountain out- 
ings if a procession of double-decked Mt. Washingtons 
stretched from Bangor to Philadelphia, with spurs abut- 
ting upon Montpelier, Concord, Boston, Holyoke, 
Providence, Hartford and Albany. 

This vast huddle of granite giants is worthy to be 
better known than it is. Whether you take it in little 
or in large, it repays you as few mountain regions do. 
You can hardly find a valid excuse for ignoring it; 
since no other great mountain range in the world can 


be explored so cheaply, so handily, with so many 


“modern conveniences.” Nature—who knows, quite 
as well as the philosophers, that mountains have as 
much to say in the development of human character as 
in the modeling of continents—has seen to it that here 
nothing shall be lacking that can aid her experiment 
in the evolution of a new race. 

The highest peaks in California are bunched at the 
southern end of the Sierra Nevada, culminating in Mt. 
Whitney (nearly 15,000 feet), the loftiest mountain in 
the United States. In the Sierra Madre itself the tallest 
peaks are Mt. San Bernardino, 11,800 feet; Mt. San 
Jacinto and Mt. San Antonio. 





A View Over 500 Square Miles 

My Ear.ty TRAVELS.. .HENRY M. STANLEY. ..SCRIBNERS 

After visiting the artificial wonders of Golorado—the 
deep mines, the ponderous quartz crushers, the capa- 
cious smelting furnaces; and examining the specimens 
of coal, iron, copper, tin, zinc, lead, silver, and gold; 
the various specimens of beautiful stones found in Clear 
Creek, such as crystals, moss agates, and chalcedonies; 
viewing with wonder the different kinds of fossils, such 
as insect, fish teeth, bones, and fish spines, wood, and 
vitrified water—I determined to devote an afternoon to 
a ramble over the mountains. I travelled a road gently 
ascending towards Nevada and Idaho cities; I then 
walked a mile east of Missouri City, along the highest 
ridge, but continually ascending until I stood on the 
topmost point. I had been four hours walking, seeing 
nothing very remarkable; but the view now stretched 
before me amply compensated me for any trouble I had 
taken. 

Looking westward, I saw the sun gradually descend 
beyond the seemingly illimitable heights, each rough 
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peak and mountain top clearly defined, while long dark 
shadows covered the eastern slopes. Away to the north- 
ward rose peak upon peak until lost in an infinity of 
snowy whiteness, the whole view rendered beautifully dis- 
tinct and brilliant by the sun. Above all towered Long’s 
Peak, fully one hundred miles distant direct north, yet 
each ravine, fissure, and crag seen distinctly. To the 
southward lay Pike’s Peak, surrounded by myriads of 
peaks of lesser height, and covered with eternal snow. 
I was standing almost equidistant between the two 
highest mountains, while an area of five hundred square 
miles was spread out. A portion of Montana was, I 
believe, visible ; I caught a glimpse of future Wyoming ; 
and my eyes rested upon a corner of New Mexico. 
Westward, behind the convulsed mass of peaks, rose 
black clouds in fantastical shapes, in whose depths 
brooded a hurricane. One frowning cloud resembles 
somewhat a mighty Pegasus, with a dragon for its rider, 
which exposes its long fangs as if in fierce mockery 
of some unseen enemy. But what terrific upheaving of 
America must there have been when rock was heaved 
upon rock, and mountain reared upon mountain, when 
the inland sea rushed affrighted from its immense bed, 
carrying with it the waters that laved the mountain’s 
base ! 

Standing upon the mountain top in the red evening 
sunlight, which sheds a golden lustre upon- earth and 
sky, 1 predict, that this country will be acknowledged 
in the coming future as no mean State. Time is flying, 
the iron horse is upon the plain, impatient to rush 
through the heart of the mountain towards the Pacific. 
Two years hence the dwellers upon the Atlantic slopes 
will unite hands with their brothers of the Pacific 
shores, and then—and then will the desert rejoice, and 
the wilderness be made glad. 





Street Life in Constantinople 

CONSTANTINOPLE ..F. MARION CRAWFORD. . SCRIBNER’S SONS 

As in most Oriental cities, there are two distinct modes 
of existence in Constantinople-—the out-door life and the 
in-door life. The majority of Turks leave their homes 
in the morning and return late in the aiternoon when 
their work is done. During the day they live out-of- 
doors in the bazaars, but so soon as the Turk has com- 
pleted his business he goes home, and if you ask for him 
you will be told that he is in the harem and not to be 
disturbed ; and, asa rule, his servants will refuse even 
to inform him of your presence. If it is indispensable 
that you should see him, you may wait his pleasure in 
the selamlik, the room for receiving male guests, which 
is to be found in every Turkish house, and beyond which 
are the mysterious regions of the harem. ‘ Harem,” in 
the modern acceptation of the word, merely means the 
private apartments, and these would be called by the 
same name even in a bachelor’s establishment inhabited 
solely by men, but generally it is applied to every place 
intended for women. The end of the Turkish railway 
carriage, curtained off from the rest, is harem; so is the 
ladies’ cabin on board ship, and the latticed gallery in 
a mosque. In the dwelling-house it is all that quarter 
inhabited by the wife and children and other ladies of 
the family; and here I may say, in passing, that very 
few Turks nowadays have more than one wife, though 
the Koran allows every man four at a time, and encour- 
ages a constant change by facilitating divorce. 

The traditional Turk with his innumerable women no 
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longer exists, except as a very rare exception, but the 
Mussulman has not sacrificed the advantages of the pri- 
vacy granted him by the Mohammedan law and custom. 
Whatever exists or goes on behind the doors leading out 
of the selamlik belongs to his private life, and no one 
with any knowledge of Eastern manners would think of 
even suggesting the existence of women in the house. 
His life when away from home during the day is passed 
exclusively among men, and he does not like to be seen 
in the company of any female member of the household. 
I have once or twice seen a Turk driving witha veiled 
lady, far in the country on the Asian side, but never in 
Stamboul. Whether the Turk thinks it beneath his 
dignity to be seen with a lady, or whether it is but the 
outcome of a social condition that has obtained so long 
that its origin is shrouded in mystery, I do not know. 
It seems but a natural phase of the seclusion under 
which women live in the Orient. 

During the busy hours of the day the Turk usually 
lives out of doors, in the streets, under the trees in the 
open squares, and in the shops of the bazaar, eating, 
drinking, taking his coffee, and smoking, wherever it 
best suits his convenience. The consequence is that the 
busy part of the city is full of eating-houses and coffee- 
shops, and there is no end to the itinerant venders of 
food and drink who carry their wicker stands up and 
down in the crowd. ‘There is the man who sells bread 
and “ pidé” and “ peksemit ”—unleavened bread and 
biscuits ; there is the cheesemonger, who has a round 
wicker basket and one or two kinds of cheese and 
“ yoord,” or Turkish curds; there is the cook who sells 
kebaby—little morsels of lamb or mutton broiled on 
wooden skewers—and pilaf, kept hot in a big closed tin, 
or stuffed spring squashes and other vegetables, not to 
mention the sweetmeat sellers, the custard makers, and 
the sellers of sherbet. Most numerous of all are the 
water-carriers. They generally have a cylindrical vessel 
strapped on their shoulders and closely covered with 
green boughs to protect the water from the sun ; in one 
hand they hold the end of a flexible tube with a polished 
brass faucet, and in the other they carry two or three 
heavy glasses, with which, by a skillful movement of the 
fingers, they play a perpetual tune which gives notice of 
their whereabouts. 

Coming from Italy, one is forcibly struck by the ex- 
treme cleanliness of all these peddlers of food and drink, 
and by the highly appetizing appearance of what they 
have to sell. But besides these, there are a certain 
number of kitchens and restaurants in the bazaar. In 
particular, there is a fat and rosy Turk who makes the 
best kebaby in the world, and whose little place is in 
a small court close to one of the thoroughfares. On 
the clean marble slab which forms the sill of the win- 
dow, the rows of wooden skewers lie ready for use, 
pilaf heaped up in large dishes steams by the well-kept 
fire, and a couple of clean, handy boys wait upon the 
customers, who sit at a little table at the back of the 
kitchen, or out of doors in the quiet court before it, 
something like the out-door cafés of Paris and other 
continental cities. 

The composition of the favorite dish must sound ex- 
traordinary to European ears. ‘“ Pidé,” or unleavened 
bread, is cut into squares and laid in the bottom of a 
soup plate. Upon this curded cream is poured to 
the thickness of two fingers. Upon this, again, little 
squares of meat, hot from the fire, are heaped up, and 
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the whole is seasoned with salt, pepper, cardamom, 
and sumach. It is exceedingly good and, what is 
more, very digestible, as those travellers will know who 
have been accustomed in Russia to eating sour cream 
with everything. Nor is the pilaf to be despised, 
though it would take long to describe the proper mode 
of preparing it, and to explain the differences between 
the four great pilafs of the world—the Turkish, the 
Greek, the Persian, and the East Indian—of which the 
Persian is, in my opinion, by far the best. The cook 
provides you with food, but not with drink, and if you 
require the latter you must hail the passing waterman 
and buy a glass of water or sherbet. Civilization, how. 
ever, is far advanced in Constantinople, where every 
customer expects a knife and fork with his food, and 
uses them. In Persia he would be given a piece of 
unleavened cake, which he would have to supplement 
with his fingers. For my own part, it has always struck 
me that fingers should be considered as much more 
appropriate instruments for feeding than forks. I 
know that they are my own fingers, and that I have 
washed them, but as for the forks in places of public 
entertainment, I am not sure that they have been 
washed at all, and I would rather not think of the 
way in which they have been used. We would rather 
suffer much than use another man’s toothbrush, but we 
think nothing at all of using the whole world’s fork 
—a fact which proves the vanity of most outward 
refinements. 

But everything which the Turk consumes in the 
bazaar is in the nature of luncheon, his principal meal 
being always taken at home and after sunset. In a 
dark corner of Bezestan there stands a little mosque 
with a small minaret, of which the pointed spire springs 
up like that of a toy house toward the high vault of the 
roof overhead. At midday, as at the other hours of 
prayer while the bazaar is open, the muezzin climbs the 
tall tower and calls the faithful from the window above 
with as much zeal as though he were erying the sum- 
mons from the highest pinnacle of Sultan Ahmed. 
But though it be midday, there is no general move- 
ment among the crowd, as there would be in South- 
ern Christian countries at the dinner hour. For the 
Turk, when away from home, is nomadic and in- 
different to regular meals, whereas the evening dinner 
or supper at home is a patriarchal institution treated 
with due importance and solemnity. There are Turkish 
families still in which a table is set in the selamlik, and 
is literally open every day to all comers, rich and poor. 
Anyone may enter, and he will be shown to a place at 
the master’s table, if he be of the master’s class, or to 
another, lower down the hall, if he be an inferior. And 
in Turkey, to dine means also to spend the night, the 
entertainer being expected to furnish his guests with 
beds, slippers, and sleeping garments. Of course, the 
ladies of the establishment do not appear, but are served 
separately in the harem. The chief butler of a friend 
of mine was recently heard to complain bitterly that the 
guests often rose very early in the morning and carried 
away the shirts and slippers provided them for the night, 
a poor return for such open-handed hospitality. It 
must be said that Turkish dinners do not as a rule last 
along time. They consist, indeed, of a very great num- 
ber of dishes, but these are offered but once to each 
guest and removed with incredible rapidity by the 
servants. 
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The Domination of Thought—Such as are thy habit- 
ual thoughts, such also will be the character of thy 
mind; for the soul is dyed by the thoughts. Dye it, 
then, with a continuous series of such thoughts as these: 
for instance, that where a man can live, there he can 
also live well. But he must live in a palace: well, then, 
he can also live well in a palace.—Marcus Antoninus. 


The Relentlessness of Law—-Men complain that sen- 
tence against an evil work is not presently executed. 
They see but half; it is executed, and with speed ; 
every departure from justice is attended with loss to the 
unjust man, but the loss is not reported to the public. 
Who so escapes a duty avoids a gain. Fidelity to your 
faculties, trust in their convictions, that is justice to 
yourself; a life in obedience thereto, that is justice 
toward men. You and I in our daily life, in house, or 
field, or shop, obscurely faithful, may prepare the way 
for the republic of righteousness, the democracy of 
justice that is to come. Our own morality shall bless 
us here; not in our outward life alone, but in the in- 
ward and majestic life of conscience. All the justice 
we mature shall bless us here, yea, and hereafter; but 
at our death we leave it added to the common store of 
humankind. Even the crumbs that fall from our table 
may save a brother’s life. You and I may help deepen 
the channel of human morality in which God’s justice 
runs, and the wrecks of evil, which now check the 
stream, be borne off the sooner by the strong, all-con- 
quering tide of right, the river of God that is full of 
blessing.—Theodore Parker. 


The Isolation of Individuality—A/one must every son 

of man meet his trial hour. The individuality of the 
soul necessitates that. Each man is a new soul in this 
world, untried, with a boundless possible before him. 
No one can predict what he may become, prescribe his 
duties, or mark out his obligations. Each man’s own 
nature has its own peculiar rules; and he must take up 
his life-plan alone, and persevere in it in a perfect priva- 
cy, with which no stranger intermeddleth. Each man’s 
temptations are made up of a host of peculiarities, inter- 
nal and external, which no other mind can measure. You 
are tried alone; alone you pass into the desert; alone 
you must bear and conquer in the agony; alone you 
must be sifted by the world. There are moments known 
only to a man’s own self, when human advice is un- 
available, that the soul feels what it is to be alone. 
The philosopher tells us that no atom in creation touches 
another atom. They only approach within a certain 
distance; then the attraction ceases, and an invisible 
something repels; they only seem to touch. No soul 
touches another soul except at one or two points, and 
those chiefly external—a fearful and a lonely thought, 
but one of the truest of life. Death only realizes that 
which has been the fact all along. In the central deeps 
of our being we are alone.—F. W. Robertson. 

The Revelation of Self—Self-knowledge is that ac- 
quaintance with ourselves which shows us what we are, 
and ought to doand be, in order to our living comfortably 


* From Daily Cheer for All the Year. Selected by Virginia 
Reed. George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 








and usefully here and being happy hereafter. The means 
of it is self-examination, the end of it self-government 


and self-fruition. It principally consists in a knowledge 
of our souls; for a man’s soul is properly himself. 

The more true knowledge a man hath the more sensible 
is he of wants which keep him humble.—John Mason. 


The Majesty of Trifles—The course of life is a thou- 
sand trifles, then some crisis, and again a thousand trifles 
and a crisis; nothing but green leaves under common 
sun and shadow, and then a storm or a rare June day. 
And far more than the storm or the perfect day the 
common sun and the common shadow do to make the 
autumn rich. Itis the “ every days” that count. They 
must be made to tell, or the years have failed.—William 
C. Gannett. 


The Essence of Lying—The essence of lying is in 
deception, not in words. A lie may be told by silence, 
by equivocation, by the accent on a syllable, by a glance 
of the eye attaching a peculiar significance to a sentence; 
and al: these kind of lies are worse and baser by many 
degrees than a lie plainly worded; so that no form of 
blinded conscience is so far sunk as that which comforts 
itself for having deceived, because the deception was by 
gesture or silence, instead of utterance.—John Ruskin. 


The Conquest of the Moments—If you would make 
the best use of your time, look after the minutes. Keep 
a strict account of every hour of your time for a single 
week, setting down the exact manner in which every 
hour is spent, and see whether, when you come to 
review the record, you do not find it full of admonition 
and instruction. In this simple way one can readily 
understand the secret of his want of time. He will dis- 
cover that he has given hours to idle talk, to indolence, 
and to inconsiderable trifles, which have yielded him 
neither profit nor pleasure. What is the remedy? Ar- 
range your work in the order of comparative importance. 
Attend first to the things which are essential to be done, 
and let the unessentials take their turn afterward. The 
difference in the amount of work accomplished will be 
astonishing. 


Fidelity to the Present—Keep close to duty. Never 
mind the future, if only you have peace of conscience ; 
if you feel yourself reconciled, and in harmony with 
the order of things. Be what you ought to be; the 
rest is God’s affair. It is for Him to know what is 
best.—Henri Frédéric Amiel. 


The Sunlight of Virtue—You will find it less easy to 
uproot faults than to choke them by gaining virtue. Do 
not think of your faults, still less of others’ faults; in 
every person who comes near you, look for what is 
good and strong: honor that; rejoice in it; and, as you 
can, try to imitate it, and your faults will drop off like 
dead leaves when their time comes.—John Ruskin. 


The Submission to Duty—Simply to do what we 
ought is an altogether higher, diviner, more potent, more 
creative thing than to write the grandest poem, paint the 
most beautiful picture, carve the mightiest statue, dream 
the most enchanting commotion of melody and harmony. 
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OLD FAVORITES REVIVED: FAMOUS CHRISTMAS POEMS 





Under the Holly-Bough....Charles Mackay....Poems 
Ye who have scorned each other, 
Or injured friend or brother 
In this fast-fading year; 

Ye who, by word or deed, 

Have made a kind heart bleed, 
Come gather here. 

Let sinned against and sinning 

Forget their strife’s beginning, 
And join in friendship now; 

Be links no longer broken, 

Be sweet forgiveness spoken 
Under the holly-bough. 


Ye who have loved each other, 
Sister and friend and brother, 
In this fast-fading year ; 
Mother and sire and child, 
Young man and maiden mild, 
Come gather here ; 
And let your hearts grow fonder, 
As memory shall ponder 
Each past unbroken vow; 
Old loves and younger wooing 
Are sweet in the renewing 
Under the holly-bough. 


Ye who have nourished sadness, 

Estranged from hope and gladness, 
In this fast-fading year ; 

Ye with o’erburdened mind, 

Made aliens from your kind, 
Come gather here. 

Let not the useless sorrow 

Pursue you night and morrow ; 

If e’er you hoped, hope now— 
Take heart, uncloud your faces, 
And join in our embraces 

Under the holly-bough. 


The Nativity.......... Thomas Campbell........ Poems 
When Jordan hushed his waters still, 

And silence slept on Zion’s hill ; 

When Bethlehem’s shepherds, through the night, 
Watched o’er their flocks by starry light,— 


Hark! from the midnight hills around, 
A voice, of more than mortal sound, 

In distant hallelujahs stole, 

Wild murmuring o’er the raptured soul. 


Then swift to every startled eye 

New streams of glory light the sky ; 
Heaven bursts her azure gates to pour 
Her spirits to the midnight hour. 


On wheels of light, on wings of flame, 

The glorious hosts of Zion came ; 

High heaven with songs of triumph rung, 
While thus they struck their harps and sung: 


Oh, Zion, lift thy raptured eye ; 

The long-expected hour is nigh ; 
The joys of nature rise again ; 

The Prince of Salem comes to reign. 


See, Mercy, from her golden urn, 

Pours a rich stream to them that mourn ; 
Behold, she binds, with tender care, 
The bleeding bosom of despair. 


‘* He comes to cheer the trembling heart, 
Bids Satan and his host depart ; 
Again the day-star gilds the gloom, 
Again the bowers of Eden bloom ! 


‘‘ Oh, Zion, lift thy raptured eye, 
The long-expected hour is nigh; 
The joys of nature rise again, 
The Prince of Salem comes to reign.” 


Christmas Comes But Once a Year....Joaquin Miller....Poems 


Those Christmas bells as sweetly chime 
As on the day when first they rung 

So merrily in the olden time, 
And far and wide their music flung; 

Shaking the tall, gray, ivied tower 

With all their deep melodious power, 
They still proclaim to every ear, 

** Old Christmas comes but once a year.” 


Then he came singing through the woods, 
And plucked the holly bright and green ; 
Pulled here and there the ivy buds; 
Was sometimes hidden, sometimes seen, — 
Half buried ’neath the mistletoe, 
His long beard hung with flakes of snow; 
And still he ever caroled clear, 
‘* Old Christmas comes but once a year.” 


He merrily came in days of old, 

When roads were few, and ways were foul, 
Now staggered, now some ditty trolled, 

Now drank deep from his wassail-bowl ; 
His holly silvered o’er with frost, 
For never once his way he lost ; 

For, reeling here and reeling there, 

Old Christmas comes but once a year. 


The hall was then with holly crowned ; 
’Twas on the wild-deer’s antlers placed ; 
It hemmed the battered armor round, 
And every ancient trophy graced; 
It decked the boar’s head, tusked and grim, 
The wassail-bowl wreathed to the brim, 
A summer-green hung everywhere, 
For Christmas came but once a year. 


His jaded steed the arméd knight 

Reined up before the abbey gate ; 
By all assisted to alight, 

From humble monk to abbot great. 
They placed his lance behind the door, 
His armor on the rush-strewn floor ; 

And then brought out the best of cheer, 

For Christmas came but once a year. 


The maiden then, in quaint attire, 
Loosed from her head the silken hood, 
And danced before the yule-log fire,— 
The crackling monarch of the wood. 
Helmet and shield flashed back the blaze, 
In lines of light, like summer rays, 
While music sounded loud and clear; 
For Christmas came but once a year. 


What though upon his hoary head 
Have fallen many a winter’s snow? 

His wreath is still as green and red 
As ’twas a thousand years ago. 
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For what has he to do with care ? 
His wassail-bowl and old armchair 
Are ever standing ready there, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 


No marvel Christmas lives so long, 
He never knew but merry hours ; 
His nights were spent with mirth and song, 
In happy homes and princely bowers; 
Was greeted both by serf and lord, 
And seated at the festal board ; 
While every voice cried, ‘‘ Welcome here!” 
Old Christmas comes but once a year. 


But what care we for days of old, 
The knights whose arms have turned to rust, 
Their grim boars’ heads, and pasties cold, 
Their castles crumbled into dust ? 
Never did sweeter faces go, 
Blushing beneath the mistletoe, 
Than are to-night assembled here, 
For Christmas still comes once a year. 


For those old times are dead and gone, 
And those who hailed them passed away, 
Yet still there lingers many a one, 
To welcome in old Christmas Day. 
The poor will many a care forget, 
The debtor think not of his debt ; 
But, as they each enjoy their cheer, 
Wish it was Christmas all the year. 


And still around these good old times 
We hang like friends full loath to part; 
We listen to the simple rhymes, 
Which somehow sink into the heart, 
‘¢ Half musical, half melancholy,” 
Like childish smiles that still are holy, 
A masquer’s face dimmed with a tear; 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 


The bells which usher in that morn 
Have ever drawn my mind away 
To Bethlehem, where Christ was born, 
And the low stable where He lay, 
In which the large-eyed oxen fed ; 
To Mary, bowing low her head, 
And looking down with love sincere,— 
Such thoughts bring Christmas once a year. 


At early day the youthful voice, 
Heard singing on from door to door, 
Makes the responding heart rejoice, 
To know the children of the poor 
For once are happy all day long ; 
We smile, and listen to the song, 
The burden still remote or near, 
‘* Old Christmas comes but once a year.” 


Upon a gayer, happier scene 
Never did holly-berries peer, 

Or ivy throw its trailing green 
On brighter forms than there are here ; 

Nor Christmas in his old armchair 

Smile upon lips and brows more fair ; 
Then let us sing, amid our cheer, 

‘¢ Old Christmas comes still once a year. 


” 


The Mahogany Tree...... W. M. Thackeray...... Poems 


Once on the boughs 
Birds of rare plume 
Sang, in its bloom. 
Night-birds are we. 
Here we carouse, 
Singing like them, 
Perched round the stem 
Of the jolly old tree. 


Here let us sport, 
Boys, as we sit, 
Laughter and wit 
Flashing so free. 
Life is but short ; 
When we are gone, 
Let them.sing on, 
Round the old tree. 


Care like a dun, 
Lurks at the gate: 
Let the dog wait; 
Happy we’ll be! 


_Drink, every one ; 


Pile up the coals; 
Fill up the bowls, 
Round the old tree! 


Drain we the cup: 
Friend, art afraid? 
Spirits are laid 

In the Red Sea. 
Mantle it up; 
Empty it yet; 

Let us forget, 
Round the old tree. 


Sorrows, begone ! 


Life and its ills, 


Duns and their bills, 


Bid we to flee. 


Come with the dawn, 
Blue-devil sprite ! 
Leave us to-night, 
Round the old tree. 


Peace on Earth...... EE. H. Sears...... Poems 


It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 

From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold: 


Christmas is here ; 
Winds whistle shrill, 
Icy and chili. 

Little care we; 
Little we fear 
Weather without, 
Sheltered about 
The mahogany tree. 


Evenings we knew 
Happy as this ; 

Faces we miss, 

Pleasant to see. 

Kind hearts and true, 
Gentle and just, 

Peace to your dust! 
We sing round the tree. 


** Peace on the earth, good will to men, 
From heaven’s all-gracious King!” 
The world in solemn stillness lay, 
To hear the angels sing. 


Still through the cloven skies they come, 
With peaceful wings unfurled ; 

And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world. 

Above its.sad and lowly plains 
They bend on hovering wing ; 

And ever o’er its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing. 


Yet with the woes of sin and strife 

The world has suffered long ; 
Beneath the angels’ strain have rolled 
. Two thousand years of wrong ; 

And man, at war with man, hears not 
The love-song which they bring. 
Oh, hush the noise, ye men of strife, 

And hear the angels sing ! 


And ye, beneath life’s crushing load, 
Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow— 

Look, now! for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing; 

Oh, rest beside the weary road, 
And hear the angels sing ! 


For, lo! the days are hastening on, 
By prophet-bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years, 
Comes round the age of gold; 

When peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 

And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 


: 
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AMONG THE PLANTS: IN GARDEN, FIELD AND FOREST 





The Death Plant of South Africa* 
BH. .B. M. BUCHANAN ...<<....- THE ARGosY 

The full African sun, from a sky of the hardest blue, 
poured down its fierce rays on the sandy plains beneath, 
which, already overcharged with heat, reflected them 
back from its yellowish surface, till the air felt like solid 
iron bands of heat. From the horizon came bounding 
along a herd of the jetel or hartebeest antelope, with their 
beautiful red chestnut skins glistening in the declining 
sun like the coats of well-groomed English hunters. 
Rapidly approaching, they stopped by a patch of nabbuk 
bushes to eat of the small fruit, which, like miniature 
apples about the size of nutmegs, had fallen in large 
quantities to the ground. The leader of the herd mounted 
a white-ant hill to keep faithful watch over his flock 
against any approaching danger. 

Amidst some tall grasses, that lay between the forest 
and the nabbuk bushes, a lion awoke from his midday 
sleep; he stretched himself lazily, first with one paw, then 
with the other, and, with eyes dull from sleep, surveyed 
leisurely the plain before him. Suddenly he spied the 
herd of antelopes feeding on the fruit of the nabbuk 
bushes. At once the loosened muscles became firm, 
and drawn out like whipcord, the head rigid and atten- 
tive, the body crouched close to the ground, the eyes 
fixed, bright and cruel; the tufted tail, quivering with 
emotion, moved slowly from side to side. Softly and 
slowly he began to move amidst the grass that lay be- 
tween him and the nabbuk bushes; one clumsv shake 
of the grasses above him, or the slightest exposure of his 
body would have given the alarm to the watchful leader 
of the antelope herd, and a few moments would have 
seen them disappear on the clear-cut horizon. Moving 
forward a few paces, with every step considered ; then 
pausing, as if resting from the tension that this cautious 
approach caused him, the great beast crept on. 

The lion at last came to the edge of grass, a long space 
separating him from the nearest antelope. Could he 
spring the distance, or would he fall short, and slink away, 
ashamed of his failure? He paused for a few seconds 
to collect together all his strength for the final leap ; the 
body crouclied close to the ground, and bent backwards 
well over the hind hocks, the head firm and raised, the 
claws sent into the ground for a better grip, the body 
oscillating backwards and forwards a few times, and then 
with a great roar the tawny lion sprang. He had meas- 
ured his strength rightly; one great paw came down 
with sledgehammer violence on the beautiful head of 
the nearest antelope. With growls and kind purrings 
the great beast began his work of destruction. Every 
now and then, as the lion lay across the mangled body 
of his victim, he would pause and look around, but with 
no fear in his look. And so he fed without dread. 

As the sun was about to set, a refreshing breeze came 
whispering from the forest over the sandy plain towards 
this strange mystery of life and death. Gaining in 


*The grapple plant (Harpagophytum) is a prostrate herb 
growing in South Africa. Its flowers are purple, and in shape 
like the English foxglove. Its fruit has very formidable hooks, 
which, by clinging to any passer-by, is conveyed to situations 
where its seeds may find suitable conditions for growth. The 
principle is illustrated by the burrs of the English burdock. Sir 
John Lubbock says it has been known to kill lions. 


strength, it drove slowly on the fruit of the grapple 
plant, whose formidable-looking hooks were awaiting to 
attach themselves to any passer-by, so that it might be 
conveyed to some spot where the seed contained within 
the array of hooks might find suitable lodgment for 
growth. Rounding themselves into balls, sometimes 
travelling faster, sometimes slower, sometimes stopping 
altogether, according to the varying strength of the 
soothing, refreshing breeze, on they came, dry, round- 
ish balls, innocent-looking .enough, and apparently not 
likely to do harm to anything. At last one lazily rolled 
under the hindquarters of the lion as he lay occupied 
with his victim, and unrolling itself, the hooks very 
slowly got hold of his tawny quarters, at first so gently 
that the lion fed on unheeding. As the hooks got a 
firmer hold, they began to curl and creep into the flesh, 
until a sudden grip revealed to the lion that something 
unusual was upon his quarters. With a deep growl he 
lifted himself off the carcass of the deer to examine the 
source of his annoyance. At first he tried to brush off 
the fruit with a front paw, but the hooks had now got 
firm hold, and were not to be easily moved. After re- 
peated efforts he desisted, and smelt it with his nose, 
not understanding what it was, or why it was there. 

The hooks gradually tightening their hold were now 
giving the lion considerable pain, which caused him to 
lose his composure somewhat, and with deep, angry 
growls he worked all the harder with his front paws to 
remove the tenacious fruit. But the more he did so, 
the firmer it clung, and the worse grew the pain, till, 
driven to desperation, he seized the fruit in his mouth 
and tried to tear it away from its lodgment. But the 
fruit remained firm. Agonized with pain, he now lost 
his majestic self-control, and with savage mutterings 
tore away with all his strength. At last the tenacious 
fruit gave way into the lions mouth, but, still obedient 
to its nature, it wound its sharp prongs into the tongue, 
roof, and throat of the distracted and maddened beast. 
Then the dreadful death agony began. Growling, 
moaning, blinded with pain, the noble head jerking 
rapidly from side to side, the mane flying about in utter 
confusion, the mouth wide open. Rolling on the 
ground, standing up, rolling again, running round and 
round, standing still, lifting his head high up in the air, 
burying it in the sands; tearing at his mouth with his 
claws, the weary death struggle went on. 

At last the fight against fate gradually ceased, 
the convulsions and twitchings grew less and less vio- 
lent, till perfect stillness stole over that habitation of 
strength and endurance. ‘The pale-light of the African 
moon shone forth from a clear sky, dotted with innu- 
merable stars. Its gentle beams fell upon the strange 
tragedy, embracing with its calm light the mangled 
antelope, the choked lion, the buried seed. 





Sand-Binding Grasses 
VEGETABLE DIKES...........- New YorRK SUN 
Many demands have been lately made upon the 
Department of Agriculture for seeds of grasses which 
are useful for binding sand and soil. In various parts 
of the world these humble plants perform an important 
duty in preserving areas of arable land which would 





otherwise be overwhelmed or carried away. A never- 
ceasing battle is waged between water and land, the 
former having the wind for its ally. Valuable tracts 
are buried beneath worthless sands or are washed out to 
sea; harbors are rendered unsafe or are obstructed, and 
channels of commerce are closed. Those living by the 
seashore have seen the destroying forces held in check 
by grasses whose deep and widely penetrating roots 
bind the sands together in a network of strong fibres, 
defying the encroachment of the waves. With their aid 
it has been possible for Holland to withstand the waters 
of the North Sea, and hold the lands so laboriously 
wrested from it. In early days laws were enacted for 
the preservation of the more important of these plants. 
Railway companies and canal companies in this country 
are now using such grasses extensively for holding their 
embankments. 

The Department of Agriculture has already distrib- 
uted considerable quantities of the seeds of these grasses. 
The forthcoming Year Book of the Department will 
contain some remarks by Prof. F. Lamson-Scribner, ex- 
pert in grasses. He refers to the fact that all sand- 
binding or soil-binding grasses have strong creeping 
roots, so called, which are really modified underground 
stems. To the far north on the Atlantic coast sea lyme 
grass is the most conspicuous sand-binder. Below Maine 
marram is the leading species. This gives way south of 
Maryland to bitter panic grass, which extends to Florida 
and around some parts of the Gulf coast. There are 
several important sand-binders among the littoral grasses 
along the Southern borders, and among them may be 
mentioned St. Augustine grass and creeping panic. The 
ocean shores of other countries have their peculiar sand- 
binding grasses, some of which might be introduced 
into this country to advantage. In the interior regions 
of the United States, away from the influence of salt 
water, the sand-binders are usually represented by other 
but no less valuable species. Running mesquit and 
several grama grasses are valuable as sand-binders on 
the mesas of Arizona and western Texas. The propaga- 
tion of sand-binding grasses may be effected by seed 
when procurable, but the better way in most cases is to 
transplant cuttings of the creeping root stocks. These 
are not difficult to obtain, and a small quantity will 
serve to cover a considerable area. 

The best known and one of the most important of all 
sand-binders is the sand reed, otherwise known as mar- 
ram grass. ‘The stout, long-leaved, coarse stems which 
spring from extensively creeping root stocks usually 
grow in tufts. The tufts are two to four feet high. The 
roots often grow to a length of twenty or thirty feet, and 
finally become closely interwoven, forming a dense mat- 
like mass. This grass is common all along the coasts 
of northern and western Europe and on the Atlantic 
coast from Virginia northward. Below its southern 
limit grasses of other kinds take its place. It is not 
confined to salt-water regions, but grows in abundance 
along the shores of the great lakes. In the time of 
William III. an act of Parliament was passed to preserve 
the marram and sea lyme grasses along the Scottish 
coast, and laws were subsequently made both in England 
and Holland prescribing penalties for the wanton de- 
struction of plants. Even the possession of any of the 
stalks within eight miles of the coast was a penal offence. 
Many years ago it was customary every spring to warn 
the inhabitants of Truro and certain other towns on 
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Cape Cod to turn out and plant marram grass. This 
work was required by law, and suitable penalties were 
provided for a failure to do it. Marram grass has been 
introduced along the Pacific coast, near San Francisco, 
for the purpose of binding the sand dunes there. The 
seed was brought from Australia. 

The strong roots of the marram make good ropes, and 
on some parts of the English and the French coast they 
are woven into coarse mats, while the stems are used 
for thatch. The stems and leaves have been employed 
for making a kind of coarse paper. In the latter part 
of the last century an extensive district on the western 
side of Scotland was rendered desolate by the advance 
of sand from the shore, owing to the wanton destruction 
of the marram that grew upon it. The town and har- 
bor of Provincetown, Cape Cod, owe their preservacion 
to this grass. At one time Provincetown had a Beach 
Grass Committee clothed with power to enter any man’s 
inclosure, summer or winter, and set out marram, or 
beach grass as it was called, if the sand was uncovered 
or movable. Sand storms, once the terror of the town, 
were thus entirely prevented. Hardly less important 
than marram as a sand-binder is the sea lyme grass, 
which has stout stems from three to six feet high, and 
long, pointed leaves. This species is common along the 
western coast of the United States. 

South of the range of the marram grass on the At- 
lantic coast bitter-panic grass may be utilized as a sand- 
binder. It grows in sand along the seashore from Con- 
necticut southward. The leaves are very bitter to the 
taste. A conspicuous grass of the Southern shores is 
water-oats. Its large spikes of flowers are gathered for 
dry bouquets. A grass of less growth than those above 
described, but much valued as a sand-binder, is salt 
grass, or alkali grass as it is called in the interior. It 
is common along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and in 
the deserts of the West. In seizing upon new ground, 
it sends out long root stalks, often several yards in 
length, and from these at intervals erect stems arise. 
An area thus taken presents during the first few years 
the striking appearance of being cut into triangles, 
quadrangles, and other geometrical figures. A very odd 
sand-binder is the rolling spinifex common to the sandy 
coasts of Australia and New Zealand. The flower 
heads, often gathered for dry bouquets, fall off at ma- 
turity and are driven over the sands by the winds, 
dropping their seeds as they roll along. St. Augustine 
grass grows along the Atlantic shores as far north 
as North Carolina, and is largely used as lawn grass in 
Southern cities near the coast. It quickly covers sandy 
yards with a dense carpet of perennial verdure. In 
South America the creeping stems are employed in 
medicine. 

A well-known grass of the Old World is the Japanese 
lawn grass. It is one of the few grasses which are at 
the same time good binders of sand and excellent forage 
plants. It is highly commended as a lawn grass for 
sandy soils, and doubtless would be better for that pur- 
pose in Southern cities than the rather coarse St. Au- 
gustine grass. It sends out runners which soon cover 
a lawn with a soft and firm carpet specially prized for 
tennis courts. The common reed is one of the most 
valuable of grasses for binding the banks of rivers sub- 
ject to periodical floods. It is very useful in converting 
swamps and stagnant pools into dry land. It grows 
along rivers and lakes from Maine to California. 
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THE KING’S STRATAGEM: DUPING THE FRENCH CAPTAIN* 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN 





In the days when Henry IV. of France was King of 
Navarre only, and in that little kingdom of hills and 
woods, which occupies the southwest corner of the 
larger country, was with difficulty supporting the Hugue- 
not cause against the French court and the Catholic 
League—in the days when every isolated castle, from 
the Garonne to the Pyrenees, was a bone of contention 
between the young King and the crafty Queen-mother, 
Catherine de Medicis, a conference between these 
notable personages took place in the picturesque town 
of La Réole. 

La Réole still rises gray, time-worn, and half-ruined 
on a lofty cliff above the broad green waters of the 
Garonne, forty odd miles from Bordeaux. But it is a 
small place now. In the days of which we are speaking, 
however, it was important, strongly fortified, and guarded 
by a castle which looked down on a thousand red-tiled 
roofs, rising in terraces from the river. As the meeting- 
place of the two sovereigns it was for the time as gay as 
Paris itself, Catherine having brought with her a bevy 
of fair maids of honor, in the effect of whose charms 
she perhaps put as much trust as in her own diplomacy. 
But the peaceful appearance of the town was delusive, 
for even while every other house in it rang with music 
and silvery laughter, each party was ready to fly to arms 
without warning, if it saw that any advantage was to be 
gained thereby. 

On an evening shortly before the end of the confer- 
ence two men sat at play in a room, the deep-embrasured 
window of which looked down from a considerable 
height upon the river. The hour was late, and the town 
silent. Outside, the moonlight fell bright and pure on 
sleeping fields and long, straight lines of poplars. Within 
* the room a silver lamp suspended from the ceiling threw 
light upon the table, leaving the farther parts of the 
room in shadow. ‘The walls were hung with faded 
tapestry. On the low bedstead in one corner, lay a 
handsome cloak, a sword, and one of the clumsy pistols 
of the period. Across a chair lay another cloak and 
sword, and on the window seat, beside a pair of saddle- 
bags, were strewn half-a-dozen such trifles as soldiers 
carried from camp to camp—a silver comfit-box, a 
jeweled dagger, a mask, and velvet cap. 

The faces of the players, as they bent over the dice, 
were in shadow. One—a slight, dark man of middle 
height, with a weak chin, and a mouth as weak, but 
shaded by a dark mustache—seemed, from the occa- 
sional oaths which he let drop, to be losing heavily. 
Yet his opponent, a stouter and darker man, with a 
sword-cut across his left temple, and that swaggering 
air which has at all times marked the professional sol- 
dier, showed no signs of triumph or elation. On the 
contrary, though he kept silence, or spoke only a formal 
word or two, there was a gleam of anxiety and sup- 
pressed excitement in his eyes, and more than once he 
looked keenly at his companion, as if to judge of his 
feelings or learn whether the time had come for some 
experiment which he meditated. But for this an ob- 
server looking in through the window would have taken 

* From The King’s Stratagem, and other stories. By Stanley 
J. Weyman. Platt, Bruce & Co, 





the two for only one more instance of the hawk and 
pigeon. 

At last the younger player threw down the caster with 
a groan. 

“You have the luck of the evil one,” he said, bit- 
terly. ‘“ How much is that?” 

“Two thousand crowns,” replied the other without 
emotion. ‘ You will play no more?” 

“No! I wish to Heaven I had never played at all 
was the answer. ‘As he spoke the loser rose, and, going 
to the window, stood looking moodily out. 

For a few moments the elder man remained seated, 
gazing at him furtively, but at length he, too, rose, and 
stepping softly to his companion, touched him on the 
shoulder. ‘ Your pardon a moment, M. le Vicomte,” 
he said. ‘Am I right in concluding that the loss of 
this sum will inconvenience you ? ” 

“ A thousand fiends!” exclaimed the young vicomte, 
turning on him wrathfully. ‘Is there any man whom 
the loss of two thousand crowns would not inconven- 
ience? As for me 

“‘ For you,” continued the other, smoothly filling up 
the pause, “shall I be wrong in saying that it means 
something like ruin?” 

* Well, sir, and if it does ?” the young man retorted, 
drawing himself up haughtily, his cheek a shade paler 
with passion. ‘ Depend upon it you shall be paid. Do 
not be afraid of that! ” 

“Gently, gently, my friend,” the winner answered, 
his patience in strong contrast with the other’s violence. 
“‘T had no intention of insulting you, believe me. Those 
that play with the Vicomte de Lanthenon are not wont 
to doubt his honor. I spoke only in your own interest. 
It has occurred to me, Vicomte, that the matter might 
be arranged at less cost to yourself.” 

“How?” was the curt question. 

‘“‘ May I speak freely?” The vicomte shrugged his 
shoulders, and the other, taking silence for consent, pro- 
ceeded: ‘You, Vicomte, are Governor of Lusigny for 
the King of Navarre; I, of Créance, for the King of 
France. Our towns lie only three leagues apart. Could 
I, by any chance, say on one of these fine nights, be- 
come master of Lusigny, it would be worth more than 
two thousand crowns to me. Do you understand ?” 

“ No,” the young man answered, slowly, “ I do not.” 

“‘ Think over what I have said, then,” was the brief 
answer. 

For a full minute there was silence in the room. The 
vicomte gazed out of the window with knitted brows and 
compressed lips, while his companion, sitting down, 
leaned back in his chair, with an air of affected careless- 
ness. Outside, the rattle of arms and hum of voices 
told that the watch was passing through the street. The 
church bell struck one. Suddenly the vicomte burst into 
a hoarse laugh, and, turning, snatched up his cloak and 
sword. “ The trap was very well laid, M. le Capitaine,” 
he said, almost jovially, “ but I am still sober enough to 
take care of myself—and of Lusigny. I wish you good- 
night. You shall have your money, never fear.” 

“ Still, I am afraid it will cost you dearly,” the cap- 
tain answered, as he rose and moved toward the door 
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to open it for his guest. His hand was already on. the 
latch when he paused. ‘“ Look here,” he said, “ what 
do you say to this, then? I willstake the two thousand 
crowns you have lost to me, and another thousand be- 
sides, against your town. Fool! no one can hear us. 
If you win, you go off a free man with my thousand. If 
you lose, you put me in possession one of these fine 
nights. What do you say to that? A single throw to 
decide.” 

The young man’s pale face reddened. He turned, and 
his eyes sought the table and the dice irresolutely. The 
temptation, indeed, came at an unfortunate moment, when 
the excitement of play had given way to depression, and 
he saw nothing before him outside the door, on which 
his hand was laid, but the cold reality of ruin. ‘The 
temptation to return, and by a single throw set himself 
right with the world, was too much for him. Slowly he 
came back to the table. ‘Confound you!” he said, 
irritably. ‘I think you are the devil himself, captain.” 

“ Don’t taik child’s talk,” said the other, coldly, draw- 
ing back as his victim advanced. “ If you do not like 
the offer you need not take it.” 

But the young man’s fingers had already closed on 
the dice. Picking them up he dropped them once, 
twice, thrice on the table, his eyes gleaming with the 
play-fever. ‘If I win?” he said, doubtfully. 

“You carry away a thousand crowns,” answered the 
captain, quietly. ‘If you lose, you contrive to leave 
one of the gates of Lusigny open for me before next 
full moon. ‘That is all.” 

“ And what if I lose, and not pay the forfeit?” 
asked the vicomte, laughing weakly. 

“T trust to your honor,” said the captain. And, 
strange as it may seem, he knew his man. The young 
noble of the day might betray his cause and his trust, 
but the debt of honor incurred at play was binding on 
him. 

“ Well,” said the vicomte, “I agree. 
throw first ? ” 

“ As you will,” replied the captain, masking under an 
appearance of indifference a real excitement, which 
darkened his cheek and caused the pulse in the old 
wound on his face to beat furiously. 

“ Then do you go first,” said the vicomte. 

“‘ With your permission,” assented the captain. And 
taking the dice up in the caster he shook them with a 
practiced hand, and dropped them on the board. The 
throw was seven. 

The vicomte took up the caster, and, as he tossed 
the dice into it, glanced at the window. The moon- 
light shining athwart it fell in silversy sheen on a few 
feet of the floor. With the light, something of the 
silence and coolness of the night entered also, and 
appealed to him. For a few seconds he hesitated. He 
even made as if he would replace the box on the table. 
But the good instinct failed. It was too late, and with 
a muttered word, which his dry lips refused to articu- 
late, he threw the dice. Seven! 

Neither of the men spoke, but the captain rattled the 
cubes, and again flung them on the table, this time with 
a slight air of bravado. They rolled one over the 
other and lay still. Seven again. 

The young vicomte’s brow was damp, and his face 
pale and drawn. He forced a quavering laugh, and 
with an unsteady hand took his turn. The dice fell far 
apart, and lay where they fell. Six! 
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The winner nodded gravely. “ The luck is still with 
me,” he said, keeping his eyes on the table that the 
light of triumph which had suddenly leapt into them 
might not be seen. ‘When do you go back to your 
command, vicomte ?” 

The unhappy man stood like one stunned, gazing at 
the two little cubes which had cost him so dearly. 
“The day after to-morrow,” he muttered, hoarsely, 
striving to collect himself. 

“Then we shall say the following evening ?” asked 
the captain. 

“Very well.” 

“*We quite understand one another,” continued the 
winner, eying his man watchfully, and speaking with 
more urgency. ‘I may depend on you, M. le Vicomte, 
I presume ?” 

“The Lanthenons have never been wanting to their 
word,” the young nobleman answered, stung into sudden 
haughtiness. “If I live, I will put Lusigny into your 
hands, M. le Capitaine. Afterward I will do my best 
to recover it—in another way.” 

“T shall be entirely at your disposal,” replied the 
captain, bowing lightly. And in a moment he was 
alone—alone with his triumph, his ambition, his hopes 
for the future—alone with the greatness to which his 
capture of Lusigny was to be the first step, and which 
he should erjoy not a whit the less because as yet for- 
tune had dealt out to him more blows than caresses, 
and he was still at forty, after a score of years of rough- 
est service, the governor of a paltry country town. 

Meanwhile, in the darkness of the narrow streets, the 
Vicomte was making his way to his lodgings in a state 
of despair and unhappiness most difficult to describe. 
Chilled, sobered, and affrighted he looked back and 
saw how he had thrown for all and lost all, how he had 
saved the dregs of his fortune at the expense of his 
loyalty, how he had seen a way of escape and lost it 
forever ! 

Worn out and exhausted, he entered his lodging, and, 
securing the door behind him, stumbled up the stone 
stairs and entered his room. The impulse to confide 
his misfortunes to someone was so strong upon him that 
he was glad to see a dark form half sitting, half lying, 
in a chair before the dying embers of a wood fire. In 
those days a man’s natural confidant was his valet ; the 
follower, half-friend, half-servant, who had been born 
on his estate, who lay on a pallet at the foot of his bed, 
who carried his billets-doux and held his cloak at the 
duello, who rode near his stirrup in fight and nursed 
him in illness, who not seldom advised him in the choice 
of a wife, and lied in support of his suit. 

The young vicomte flung his cloak over a chair. 
“ Get up, you rascal!” he cried, impatiently. “You 
pig, you dog!” he continued, with increasing anger. 
‘“‘ Sleeping there as though your master were not ruined 
by that scoundrel of a Breton! Bah!” he added, gaz- 
ing bitterly at his follower, “ you are of the canaille, 
and have neither honor to lose nor a town to betray!” 

The sleeping man moved in his chair and half turned. 
The vicomte, his patience exhausted, snatched his bon- 
net from his head, and threw it on the ground. “ Will 
you listen?” he said. “ Or go, if you choose, look for 
another master. I am ruined! Do you hear? Ruined, 
Gil! I have lost all—money, land, Lusigny itself, at 
the dice!” 

The man, aroused at last, stooped with a lazy move- 
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ment, and, picking up his hat, dusted it with his hand, 
and rose with a yawn to his feet. 

“T am afraid, vicomte,” he said, his tones, quiet as 
they were, sounding like thunder in the vicomte’s as- 
tonished ears, “I am afraid that if you have lost 
Lusigny, you have lost something that was not yours to 
lose !” 

As he spoke he struck the embers with his foot, and 
the fire, blazing up, shone on his face. The vicomte 
saw, with unutterable confusion and dismay, that the 
man before him was not Gil at all, but the last person 
in the world to whom he should have betrayed himself. 
The astute, smiling eyes, the aquiline nose, the high fore- 
head and projecting chin, which the short beard and 
mustache scarcely concealed, were only too well known 
to him. He stepped back with a cry of horror. “ Sire!” 
he said, and then his tongue failed him. He stood 
silent, pale, convicted, his chin on his breast. The man 
to whom he had confessed his treachery was the master 
whom he had conspired to betray. 

‘‘T had suspected something of this,” Henry of 
Navarre continued, after a pause, a tinge of irony in his 
tone. ‘ Rosny told me that that old fox, the Captain 
of Créance, was affecting your company a good deal, 
M. le Vicomte, and I find that, as usual, his suspicions 
were well founded. What with a gentleman, who shall 
be nameless, who has bartered a ford and a castle for 
the favor of Mlle. de Luynes, and yourself, I am blest 
with some faithful followers! For shame!” he contin- 
ued, seating himself with dignity, “ have you nothing 
to say for yourself ?” 

The young noble stood with his head bowed, his face 
white. This was ruin, indeed, absolutely irremediable. 
“ Sire,” he said at last, “ your Majesty has a right to my 
life, not to my honor.” 

“ Your honor!” quoth Henry, with biting contempt. 

The young man started, and for a second his cheek 
flamed under the well-deserved reproach; but he re- 
covered himself. ‘ My debt to your Majesty,” he said, 
“Tf am willing to pay.” 

“Since pay you must,” Henry muttered softly. 

‘“‘ But I claim to pay also my debt to the Captain of 
Créance.” 

** Oh,” the king answered. ‘‘ So you would have me 
take your worthless life, and give up Lusigny ? ” 

“ T am in your hands, sire.” 

* Pish, sir!” Henry replied in angry astonishment. 
“You talk like a child. Such an offer, M. de Lanthenon, 
is folly, and you know it. Now listen tome. It was 
lucky for you that I came in to-night, intending to ques- 
tion you. Your madness is known to me only, and Iam 
willing to overlook it. Do you hear? Cheer up, there- 
fore, and be a man. You cre young; I forgive you. 
This shall be between you and me only,” the young 
prince continued, his eyes softening as the other’s head 
drooped, “ and you need think no more of it until the 
day when I shall say to you, ‘ Now, M. de Lanthenon, 
for France and for Henry, strike!’ ” 

He rose as the last word passed his lips and held out 
his hand. ‘The vicomte fell on one knee, and kissed it 
reverently, then sprang to his feet again. “Sire,” he 
said, standing erect, his eyes shining, “ you have pun- 
ished me heavily, more heavily than was needful. There 
is only one way in which I can show my gratitude, and 
that is by ridding you of a servant who can never again 
look your enemies in the face.” 
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“ What new folly is this ?” said Henry sternly. “ Do 
you not understand that I have forgiven you ?” 

“Therefore I cannot give up Lusigny, and I must 
acquit myself of my debt to the Captain of Créance in 
the only way which remains,” replied the young man, 
firmly. ‘ Death is not so hard that I would not meet 
it thrice over rather than again betray my trust.” 

“‘ This is midsummer madness,” said the King, hotly. 

“‘ Possibly,” replied the vicomte, without emotion ; 
“‘ yet of a kind to which your Majesty is not altogether 
a stranger.” 

The words appealed strongly to that love of the 
chivalrous which formed part of the King’s nature, and 
was one cause alike of his weakness and his strength, 
which, in its more extravagant flights, gave opportunity — 
after opportunity to his enemies ; in its nobler and saner 
expressions, won victories which all his astuteness and 
diplomacy could not have compassed. He stood look- 
ing with half-hidden admiration at the man whom two 
minutes before he had despised. 

‘« T think you are in jest,” he said, presently. 

‘“‘ No, sire,” the young man answered, gravely. ‘In 
my country they have a proverb about us. ‘ The 
Lanthenons,’ say they, ‘ have ever been bad players, but 
good payers.’ I will not be the first to be worse than 
my name.” 

He spoke with so quiet a determination that the King 
was staggered, and for a minute or two he paced the 
room in silence, inwardly reviling the generous obstinacy 
of his weak-kneed supporter, yet unable to withhold his 
admiration from it. At length he stopped, with a low, 
abrupt exclamation. 

“Wait!” he cried. “I have it! Ventre Saint 
Gris, man, I have it!” His eyes sparkled, and with a 
gentle laugh he hit the table a sounding blow. ‘Ha! 
ha! I have it!” he repeated, joyously. 

The young noble gazed at him in surprise, half sullen, 
half incredulous. But when Henry, in low, rapid tones, 
had expounded his plan, the vicomte’s face underwent 
a change. Hope and life sprang into it. The blood 
flew to his cheeks. His whole aspect softened. Ina 
moment he was on his knee, mumbling the king’s hand, 
his eyes full of joy and gratitude. After that the two 
talked long, the murmur of their voices broken more 
than once by the ripple of low laughter. When they at 
length separated, and Henry, his face hidden by the 
folds of his cloak, had stolen away to his lodgings, 
where, no doubt, more than one watcher was awaiting 
him with a mind full of anxious fears, the vicomte threw 
open his window and looked out on the night. The 
moon had set, but the stars still shone peacefully in the 
dark canopy above. He remembered on a sudden, his 
throat choking with silent, repressed emotion, that he 
was looking toward his home—the stiff, gray pile among 
the beech woods of Navarre, which had been in his 
family since the days of St. Louis, and which he had so 
lightly risked. And he registered a vow in his heart 
that of all Henry’s servants he would henceforth be the 
most faithful. 

Meanwhile the Captain of Créance was enjoying the 
sweets of coming triumph. He did not look out into 
the night, it is true, but, pacing up and down the room, 
he planned and calculated, considering how he might 
make the most of his success. At the same time he 
knew that he could be sure of nothing until Lusigny 
was actually his, and he spent the next few days in 
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considerable suspense. But no hitch occurred. The 
vicomte made the necessary communications to him ; 
and men in his own pay informed him of dispositions 
ordered by the governor of Lusigny which left him in 
no doubt that the loser intended to pay his debt. 

It was, therefore, with a heart already gay with antici- 
pation that the captain rode out of Créance two hours 
before midnight on an evening, eight days later. The 
night was dark, but he knew the road well. He had 
with him a powerful force, composed in part with thirty 
of his own garrison, bold, hardy fellows, and in part of 
sixscore horsemen, lent him by the governor of Mon- 
tauban. As the vicomte had undertaken to withdraw, 
under some pretense or other, one-half of his command, 
and to have one of the gates opened by a trusty hand, 
the captain trotted along in excellent spirits, and stopped 
to scan with approval the dark line of his troopers as 
they plodded past him, the jingle of their swords and 
corselets ringing sweet music in his ears. He looked 
for an easy victory; but it was not any slight misad- 
venture that would rob him of his prey. As his com- 
pany wound on by the riverside, their accoutrements 
reflected in the stream, or passed into the black shadow 
of the olive grove which stands a mile east of Lusigny, 
he felt little doubt of the success of his enterprise. 

Treachery apart, that is; and of treachery there was 
no sign. The troopers had scarcely halted under the 
last clump of trees before a figure detached itself from 
one of the largest trunks, and advanced to their leader’s 
rein. The captain saw with surprise that it was the 
vicomte himself. For a second he thought something 
had gone wrong, but the young noble’s first words re- 
assured him. “It is all right,” M. de Lanthenon 
whispered, as the captain bent down to him. “I have 
kept my word, and I think that there will be no resist- 
ance. The planks for crossing the moat lie opposite 
the gate. Knock thrice at the jatter, and it will be 
opened. There are not fifty armed men in the place.” 

“Good!” the captain answered, in the same cautious 
tone. “ But you ef 

“‘T am believed to be elsewhere, and must be gone. 
I have far to ride to-night. Farewell!” 

“Till we meet again,” the captain answered, and 
with that his ally glided away and was lost in. the dark- 
ness. A cautious word set the troop again in motion, 
and a very few minutes saw them standing on the edge 
of the moat, the outline of the gateway tower looming 
above them, a shade darker than the wrack of clouds 
which overhead raced silently across the sky. A moment 
of suspense, while one and another shivered—for there 
is that in a night attack which touches the nerves of the 
stoutest—and the planks were found, and as quietly as 
possible laid across the moat. This was so successfully 
done that it evoked no challenge, and the captain, cross- 
ing quickly with some picked men, stood almost in the 
twinkling of an eye under the shadow of the gateway. 
Still no sound was heard save the hurried breathing of 
those at his elbow or the stealthy tread of others cross- 
ing. Cautiously he knocked three times and waited. 
The third rap had scarcely sounded before the gate rolled 
silently open, and he sprang in, followed by his men. 

So farso good. A glance at the empty street and 
the porter’s pale face told him at once that the vicomte 
had kept his word. But he was too old a soldier to 
take anything for granted, and forming up his men as 
quickly as they entered, he allowed no one to advance 
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until all were inside, and then, his trumpet sounding a 
wild note of defiance, his force sprang forward in two 
compact bodies, and in a moment the town awoke to 
find itself in the hands of the enemy. 

As the vicomte had promised, there was no resistance. 
In the small keep a score of men did indeed run to 
arms, but only to lay them down without striking a blow 
when they became aware of the force opposed to them. 
Their leader, sullenly acquiescing, gave up his sword 
and the keys of the town to the victorious captain, who, 
as he sat his horse in the middle of the market-place, 
giving his orders and sending off riders with the news, 
already saw himself in fancy governor of a province and 
Knight of the Holy Ghost. ‘To his lucky hazard with 
the dice and the shrewd bargain he had made with the 
callow governor of Lusigny he owed his great step in 
the direction of the attainment of his ambition. Would 
he ever realize that ambition? Yea, day and night he 
must plan for it, work for it, live for it—wrest from 
fortune his demand at any cost. Man living for one 
purpose, living for a single fixed hope and paying the 
price in honor, reputation, money, anything must suc- 
ceed. The glow of anticipated attainment seemed to 
warm every fibre of his being. It was but a moment’s 
surrender to the spell, but in that moment he lived years 
and years of prospective happiness. 

As the red light of the torches fell on steel caps and 
polished hauberks, on the serried ranks of pikemen, and 
the circle of white-faced townsmen, the picturesque old 
square looked doubly picturesque. Every five minutes, 
with a clatter of iron on the rough pavement and a 
shower of sparks, a horseman sprang away to tell the 
news at Montauban or Cahors; and every time that this 
occurred, the captain, astride on his charger, felt a new 
sense of power and triumph. 

Suddenly the low murmur of voices was broken by a 
new sound, the hurried clang of hoofs, not departing, 
but arriving. There was something in the noise that 
made the captain prick his ears, and secured for the 
messenger a speedy passage through the crowd. Even 
at the last the man did not spare his horse, but spurring 
to the captain’s side, then and then only sprang to the 
ground. His face was pale, his eyes were bloodshot. 
His right arm was bound up in blood-stained cloths. 
With an oath of amazement, the captain recognized the 
officer whom he had left in charge of Créance, and 
thundered out, “ What is it?” 

“They have got Créance!” the man gasped, reeling 
as he spoke. 





“They have got Créance! 

“Who?” the captain shrieked, his face purple with 
rage. 

‘“‘ The little man of Béarn! He assaulted it five hun- 
dred strong an hour after you left, and had the gate 
down before we could fire a dozen shots. We did what 
we could, but we were but one to seven. I swear, cap- 
tain, we did all we could. Look at this!” 

Almost black in the face, the captain swore another 
frightful oath. It was not only that he saw governor- 
ship and honors vanish like will-o’-the-wisps, but that 
he saw even more quickly that he had made himself the 
laughing-stock of a kingdom! And he had. To this 
day among the stories which the southern French love 
to tell of the prowess and astuteness of the great Henry, 
there is none more frequently told, or more frequently 
laughed over, than that of the famous exchange of 
Créance for Lusigny. 
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Flowers Used as Food 
DINING FROM BovuQUETS...... SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

Although it is well known that many kinds of flowers 
are used in medicine, the fact may not be known to 
many that the blossoms of certain plants are employed 
as articles of food. In many parts of India the flowers 
of a sapotaceous tree, Bassia latifolia or mahwah, form 
a really important article of food. These blossoms, 
which are succulent and very numerous, fall at night in 
large quantities from the tree, and are gathered early in 
the morning and eaten raw. They have a sweet but 
sickly taste and odor. They are likewise dried in the 
sun and sold in the bazaars. The Bheels dry them and 
store them as a staple article of food, and so important 
are they considered for this purpose that when in expe- 
ditions for the punishment or subjection of these tribes, 
when unruly, a threat is made by the invading force to 
cut down their Bassia trees, the menace most commonly 
insures their submission. An ardent spirit like whiskey 
is distilled from these flowers, and is consumed in large 
quantities by the natives of Guzerat, etc. The Parsees 
and hill people eat the flowers both raw and cooked, 
and often with the addition of grain, and also make 
sweetmeats of them. A single tree will afford from two 
to four hundred pounds of the flowers. 

The blossoms of another species, B. longifolia, are 
employed in a similar manner by the natives of Malabar 
and Mysore, where it abounds. They are either dried 
and roasted and then eaten, or are bruised and boiled 
to a jelly and made into small balls, which are sold or 
exchanged for fish, rice and various sorts of small grain. 
The flowers of the Judas tree, Cercis Siliquastrum, of 
Europe, have an agreeable acid taste and are sometimes 
mixed with salads or made into fritters with batter, and 
the flower buds are pickled in vinegar. The flowers of 
the American species, C. Canadensis, the red bud, are 
used by the French Canadians in salads and pickles. 
The flowers of the Abutilon esculentum, bengao de 
deos, are used in Brazil as a boiled vegetable. The 
flowers of Moringa pterygosperme, the horse-radish tree, 
are eaten by the natives of India in their curries. 

The large and showy flowers of Tropzolum majus, 
the Indian cress or nasturtium, are frequently used along 
with the young leaves as a salad. They have a warm 
taste, not unlike that of the common cress, and it is from 
this circumstance that the plant has obtained the name 
of nasturtium. The young calices of Dillenia scabrella, 
and D. speciosa, which are swollen and fleshy, have a 
pleasantly acid taste, and are used by the inhabitants of 
Chittagong and Bengal in their curries and also for 
making jelly. 

The flowers of Rhododendron arboreum are eaten by 
the hill people of India, and are made into a jelly by 
the European visitors Yet poisonous properties are 
usually ascribed to the species of this genus, and it has 
been said that the R. Ponticum was the plant from 
whose flowers the bees of Pontus collected the honey 
that produced the extraordinary symptoms of poisoning 
described as having attacked the Greek soldiers in the 
famous retreat of the ten thousand. The flower buds 
of Zygophyllum Fabago are used as a substitute for 
capers, and the flowers of Melianthus major, a plant of 
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the same order, are so full of honey that the natives of 
Good Hope, where the plant grows wild, obtain it for 
food by shaking the branches, when it falls in a heavy 
shower. Coccoloba urifera is remarkable from the 
peculiarity of the calyx, which becomes pulpy and of a 
violet color, whence the plant is called the seaside 
grape. ‘This pulpy calyx has an agreeable acid flavor 
and is edible. ‘The flower stalks of Hovenia dulcis be- 
come extremely large and succulent and are used in 
China as a fruit. It is said that in flavor they resemble 
aripe pear. The flowers of the pumpkin were cooked 
and eaten by some of the tribes of the American 
Indians, especially by the Aztecs, by whom they were 
highly esteemed. 

The cauliflower, which has been known from remote 
antiquity, differs in a remarkable manner from all the 
ether varieties of the cabbage tribe, whose leaves and 
stalks alone are used for culinary purposes. Instead of 
the latter being used, the flower buds and fleshy flower 
stalks, which form themselves into a firm cluster or 
head varying from four to eight or more inches in 
diameter, here become the edible portion and one of the 
greatest of vegetable delicacies. The flower buds of 
Capparis spinosa, a plant which grows on walls, etc., in 
the south of Europe, are pickled in vinegar in Italy and 
form what are commonly known as capers. These are 
chiefly imported from Sicily, though the plant is largely 
cultivated in some parts of France. The cloves of com- 
merce are the unexpanded flower buds of Caryophyllus 
aromaticus (Myrtacez), a small evergreen, native of 
the Moluccas, but cultivated in several parts of the 
East and West Indies. Before the expansion of the 
flowers, which are produced in branched panicles at 
the extremity of the branches and are of a delicate 
peach color, the buds are collected by hand, or else 
sheets and mats are spread under the tree and the buds 
brought down by beating it with sticks. They are 
cleaned and then dried in the sun. A uniform brown 
color is imparted by slightly smoking them over a wood 
fire. The flower buds of Calyptranthes aromaticus, 
another plant of the same order, may be advanta- 
geously substituted. Tne flower buds and the berries of 
the myrtle, Myrtus communis, were eaten as spices by 
the ancients, and are still used in Tuscany instead of 
pepper. Long pepper is furnished by the immature 
spikes of flowers of Chavica Roxburghii, which are 
gathered and dried in the sun. In chemical compo- 
sition and qualities it resembles ordinary black pepper 
and contains piperine. 





At a Dinner Without Meats 
A VEGETARIAN FEAST........ WASHINGTON STAR 

A vegetarian dinner lends itself most gracefully to 
summer and autumn entertaining, when earth’s fruits 
are succulently ripened by the -fatness of the clouds, in- 
stead of being forced into pale, spindling possibility by 
the heat and spray of the hothouses. Such a dinner, 
given by an artist’s wife at their summer studio cottage, 
was a beautiful example of what may be achieved with 
the aid of our good, old, unpresuming friends—the 
vegetables. In the first place, the furnishing of the 
diaing-room was delightful. The floor, stained moss 
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green, was nearly covered with a Chinese rug of white 
camel’s hair, strewn with a design of clover leaves, and 
the walls were hung with a palm paper—big, graceful 
leaves drooping against a cream background. With the 
al fresco keynote struck by this cheering room chimed 
the green color scheme of the dinner. 

The tablecloth of plain satin damask had two broad, 
lengthwise stripes of Irish peasant lace, which showed 
the underspread of green flax. The little dinner service 
was white Dresden, as were also the white candelabra, 
whose candles of light green were shaded with pond 
lily leaves, and a cut-glass boat loaded with white pond 
lilies was headed on a diagonal course across the centre 
of the table. Scattered over the lace stripes were crisp- 
looking lettuce leaves holding the bonbons. These 
seemed to be only homely radishes, pea pods, button 
mushrooms, diminutive carrots and turnips, and they 
had such an honest air of the kitchen garden it was a 
surprise to find them the luscious triumph of a fashion- 
able confectioner. Beside the plate of each lady was a 
homemade favor, quite inexpensive, but charming in its 
originality—a booklet of parchment leaves tied together 
with a bow of leaf-green ribbon. For a cover sketch a 
vegetable was painted in water colors, and a paragraph 
of advice written underneath. One was a peck measure 
rounded full of turnips surrounding a wise combination 
of information and suggestion: “In ancient times 
parsnips were much esteemed by the worshipers of 
Venus ; at the present day they are much esteemed by 
any good cook, who will never send salt fish and but 
few salted meats to table without them.” A bunch of 
curly parsley made one decoration, accompanied with a 
warning well worth regarding: ‘“ Parsley should always 
garnish and be served with any dish that is strongly sea- 
soned with onions, as it takes off the smell and prevents 
the after-taste of that powerful root.” 

Three or four young beets tied in a cluster served to 
illustrate a bit of ancient history: “ It was the custom 
of the Greeks to offer the beet on silver to Apollo in his 
temple at Delphos. Happy Apollo!” A title-page 
graced with one of the Egyptian divinities—the onion— 


presented also the infatuated opinion of Lord Bacon: _. 


“‘The rose would be sweeter if planted in a bed of 


onions.” 
Inside this quaint volume the menu was written: 


Asparagus ‘‘en branches.” 
Cauliflower soup. 
Onion fritters, with parsley sauce. 
Cabbage ‘‘en coquilles.” 

Rice croquettes, with peanut sauce. 
Mushroom cutlets, with asparagus points. 
Boiled potatoes. Egg plant. 
Asparagus, ‘‘ au gratin.” 
Spinach ‘ soufflés.”’ 

Ices. 


Because it is said to promote appetite, while afford- 
ing little nourishment, asparagus was served as a substi- 
tute for clams. Delicate green stalks—not the bloated, 
bleached enormities we sometimes see—had been boiled, 
allowed to cool, piled upon a platter of shaved ice, and 
a French oil dressing was sent around with them in 
atureen. ‘The cabbage was presented in the way con- 
sidered most polite and elegant by the Hollanders, who 
believe it to be a health preservative. It was slightly 
boiled, put in shells of green Bohemian glass and sea- 
soned with salt and oil. This method gives it a beauti- 
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ful green color, and makes it more wholesome than the 
usual thorough cooking. The boiled potatoes resembled 
floral snowballs—they bore no likeness to the dull, 
waxy balls ordinarily offered under that name. The 
egg-plant appeared in Jamaica fashion, apparently whole. 
The inside had been scooped out and fried in butter, 
the outside boiled whole, then drained, and filled with 
the fried parts. For the asparagus, “ au gratin,” the 
vegetable was boiled in the usual way, placed in a deep 
dish in layers, each sprinkled with white pepper, salt, 
and freshly grated Parmesan cheese. Over the top 
was squeezed a little lemon juice, then it was covered 
with browned bread crumbs, dotted with bits of butter, 
and thoroughly heated in the oven. The ices were in 
vegetable form—green peppers, cymlings, cucumbers, 
and asparagus stalks. ‘I am sure we all have ‘liked’ 
your vegetarian dinner,” said the guest of honor, bid- 
ding good-night. “I feel refreshed gastronomically and 
mentally. Hereafter, my weekly household bills will 
convey to my mind such items as these: ‘One peck of 
Egyptian divinities; one bushel of Venus’ suffrage; 
two bushels of Apollo offerings.’ ” 





Food Preserved by Cold Storage 
ALICE F, PETERSON.... BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 

The falling leaves and the occasional frosty “ waves,” 
the cooler nights, the already fading goldenrod, and 
purple wild aster, the ripe orchards, the heaps of yellow 
squashes in the farmyards, the bursting chestnut burrs, 
and hickory nuts which mellow the air with their pun- 
gent, nutty fragrance, and all the numberless signs of 
autumn bring with them awakening thoughts of Thanks- 
giving, which daily draws nearer. The turkey approaches 
his zenith, the cranberry assumes a rubicund counte- 
nance in readiness for the winter’s campaign, and hu- 
manity begins once more to prepare itself to do justice 
to the November holiday which is dedicated to the dis- 
cussion of good cheer and family gatherings. The 
spring chicken has by this time assumed a maturer de- 
meanor, befitting one whose existence has been con- 
stantly threatened by the broiler for the past four or five 
months. But another fate than the broiler awaits the 
grown-up spring chicken with the advent of colder 
weather, and not only the spring chicken, but all fowl 
destined for the market, for most of them are sent fresh- 
killed to the cold storage warehouse, where they are 
frozen hard as blocks of stone, and keep this way in 
perfectly good condition until the following summer 
or fall. This is true not only of fowl, but of all sorts 
of game—quail, partridge, ducks, geese, woodcock, 
pigeons, etc. By this process, also, fruit of all kinds 
is obtainable out of season; pears can be had in early 
summer, apples can be bought in the spring, when they 
could be procured in no other way, and soon. Itisa 
practical means of supplying the market with provisions 
that would otherwise be unobtainable. 

The method of refrigeration, which is done by the 
action of evaporating ammonia, is a most effective sub- 
stitute for the employment of ice for freezing purposes, 
and the perfection of the process is exceedingly interest- 
ing. Just outside of the boundaries of Little Italy 
stands a big building, one of a number of such in Bos- 
ton, which 1s devoted to the uses of “ cold-storage,” as 
it is called, In this building are hundreds of rooms 
which are kept at various stages of freezing tempera- 
ture, according to the needs of the various goods stored 
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therein. Some of the rooms range in temperature from 
fifteen to twenty degrees below zero, and are completely 
covered with accumulations of frost—walls, ceilings and 
floors. It crackles under one’s feet with a most wintry 
sound, and glistens in the rays of the electric lights like 
powdered crystal. The power of ammonia-vapor to 
absorb heat is the agent utilized to supply the use of 
ice in reducing the temperature of these rooms to vari- 
ous degrees of cold. The refrigerating machine which 
is the motive power of this interesting process of chemis- 
try is a monstrous affair. The largest machine of its 
class in existence, its huge mechanism performing the 
same amount of work in freezing as thirty carloads of 
ice a day, and at a far less expense, and a much greater 
convenience of arrangement, and from this comparison 
one can judge of the size and capabilities of this won- 
derful piece of mechanism. The liquid ammonia is 
forced through a small pipe, which opens into a larger 
one by means of a tiny hole through which the ammonia 
is sprayed. The sudden precipitation into a larger 
space transforms the liquid into vapor, and evaporated 
ammonia has a temperature of about’ thirty degrees 
below zero. The pipes where the ammonia becomes a 
vapor are so much colder than the rest of the machine- 
room that they are loaded with ice continually, just as 
the intense cold of a winter’s day encrusts the window 
panes with thick frost. It is necessary frequently to 
clear the pipes of the accumulating ice which clogs 
them, and the ice is thrown into the street at the rear 
of the building. Some street gamins were arrested one 
hot day this summer for making themselves obnoxious 
to passers-by, and when brought up in court astonished 
the judge by testifying that the charge against them 
was snowballing people in the streets. As < | Boston 
was perspiring under the excessive heat at the time, the 
court was rather amused at the charge, until the boys 
explained that their ammunition came from the storage 
warehouse near their homes. ‘ 

A newly arrived Downeaster, fresh from the Port- 
land boat, happened by one warm July day when these 
frost accumulations were being thrown into the street, 
and he stopped and asked the men what that white 
stuff was they were shoveling out. On being told that 
it was snow, he assumed an air of incredulous disdain, 
and remarked scornfully that he was no jay—which 
presumably signifies that that bird is easily imposed 
apon. To return to the refrigeration: The ammonia, 
after being sprayed into vapor, passes into numberless 
pipes, which are placed in more or less quantity in each 
storage-room, according to the degree of cold required. 
These pipes absorb all the heat in the room, as a sponge 
absorbs moisture, and the coldest rooms are like frag- 
ments of Arctic regions, laden with snowy crystals and 
striking a chill to one’s marrow if one lingers too long. 
One wonders if there is not an element of danger for 
employees in working in these icy chambers, for the 
door to each is very narrow, and a foot or more thick, 
and frequently opens very hard if left closed long. 

All sorts of fruit, pears, peaches, oranges, apples, 
grapes, lemons, berries, bananas, string beans, green 
peas, all kinds of vegetables, oysters, preserves of all 
sorts, butter, cheese, eggs—an almost endless list of 
good things to eat, are kept here in the various degrees 
of cold which they require. Apples and pears, or cer- 
tain varieties, will keep a whole year without spoiling. 

Cold storage is much better for eggs than the process 
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of preserving them in lime, which was formerly much 
employed, and is much simpler. Eggs are packed in 
lime to exclude the air, which it does to a certain extent, 
but not wholly. The tendency of the yolk of the egg is 
to rise to the shell on being kept any length of time, and 
once reaching the shell is spoiled, because the shell is 
porous, and what air has penetrated the lime reaches 
the yolk. So when eggs are packed in lime it is some- 
times necessary to reverse their position once in a cer- 
tain length of time in order to prevent the yolk reaching 
the shell. In cold storage the white of the egg is chilled 
and thickened, which keeps the yolk stationary, and the 
egg is thus kept in a perfect state of preservation for 
six or eight months, 

Comparatively few city dealers sell really fresh eggs, 
and in winter, when eggs are scarce, it is next to im- 
possible to get fresh-laid eggs in the city. Cold storage 
or limed eggs are used almost wholly. <A very prac- 
tical use for cold storage is the advantage it offers for 
storing furs and woollen clothing of all sorts during 
warm weather, thus avoiding all bother from camphor 
or other more or less efficacious moth-destroyers, for 
nothing in the insect line can exist in a temperature of 
twenty degrees below zero. Young trees and plants 
are often sent to the cold storage warehouses which 
have been imported too early in the season to set out. 
They are here kept in a chilled condition sufficient to 
arrest growth, but not enough to injure them, and 
when the proper time arrives, they are taken out and 
planted, none the worse for their cold reception. 

After the ammonia has performed its duty and taken 
to itself all the heat it can assimilate, it passes through 
the pipes back to the big machine-room, where the 
heat which it has absorbed is compressed by two big 
churn-like affairs with huge compressers like the dasher 
of a churn, which push the heated gas up through a big 
pipe to another story containing an amateur waterfall 
and a flourishing clam bed. Here the hot gas passes 
into a series of small pipes, which rise tier upon tier 
clear up to the ceiling. Along the top of each eleva- 
tion of pipes runs a copper pipe which has a narrow 
slit extending along the upper side, and from this 
fissure salt water—which is pumped from the docks—is 
showered down over the steaming pipes underneath 
that contain the heat which the ammonia has absorbed 
during its journeying through the various rooms in the 
building. This is one of the most interesting features 
of the whole establishment. The water surges down 
over the pipes with a rushing sound quite like a water- 
fall, flowing swiftly over the tinned floor to a drainer, 
which conducts it back to the dock again. Clams 
and stones are brought from the dock by the pumping 
of the water, and many of the little clams adopt as a 
permanent residence this tin floor where the salt water 
flows unceasingly. Quite a flourishing amateur clam- 
bed is here established and serves to illustrate the 
adaptability of the clam when wrenched from its native 
heath. The cooling of the ammonia vapor reduces it 
once more to liquid, and it then passes down to the 
starting-point, where it undergoes the same transform- 
ing process, which is continually going on night and 
day. The only waste of the material is where the am 
monia escapes a little from the pipes where the pistons 
draw back and forth, and this leakage is so slight as to 
be noticeable only once in a great while, the utility of 
the ammonia being practically inexhaustible. 
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SCIENTIFIC PROBLEMS, PROGRESS AND PROPHECY 





Future Warfare in the Air 
EXPERIMENTS IN ARMY SIGNAL SERVICE.. NEW YORK TELEGRAM 

The officials of the army signal service have practi- 
cally decided to build a flying-machine. When com- 
pleted it will be used in a series of experiments whose 
object will be to determine, if possible, the practicability 
of artificial soaring flight. The apparatus will probably 
be on the aeroplane or aerocurve design, and is calcu- 
lated to throw considerable light upon the relative merits 
of a device of that order and the balloon, which latter 
vehicle of aerial locomotion has been the object of study 
by military men during the past few years. The con- 
struction of the flying-machine will probably be under 
the supervision of Captain Glassford, of the Department 
of Colorado, who, under General Greely, of Washington, 
chief signal officer, U. S. Army, has been carrying on 
extensive experiments in military ballooning for the 
past three years. Captain Glassford is making prepara- 
tions for an extensive exhibit in connection with the 
Denver Exposition, to open on July 1, 1896. This ex- 
hibit will illustrate many of the conspicuous phases of 
military aeronautics. A whole department of the Expo- 
sition will be devoted to aerodynamics. During the 
intervening years previous to the opening of the Colo- 
rado fair every effort will be made to construct an appa- 
ratus which may actually carry a man. The mech- 
anism to be constructed is what is known as the soaring 
apparatus, the only kind of flying-machine on the aero- 
plane order which has actually succeeded in transport- 
ing a man in free air. One of these has been built and 
successfully used by Herr Lillienthal, a German manu- 
facturer, who succeeded in flying several hundred yards 
by its means. The same device has been made and im- 
proved by an American engineer living in New York 
City. A new apparatus on these lines will be con- 
structed for the exhibit mentioned. 

Captain Glassford is a sanguine enthusiast, both as to 
the future of his balloon experiments and the accom- 
plishment of mechanical flight by means of the aero- 
plane. He believes that Professor Maxim, in his late 
experiments, has presented many new features of the 
flying-machine. The new soaring apparatus will greatly 
resemble a gigantic butterfly, with large curved but 
fixed wings, provided with a flat tail and upright keel 
projecting out behind. It will be about thirty feet 
across, from tip to tip of wings, and about seven feet 
from front to back. It will expose about 160 square 
feet of surface. This surface will consist of fine cloth, 
stretched tightly over a framework of light wood, held in 
place by fine steel wire. There will be no move- 
ment of the wings whatever. The whole surface will be 
rigid, without hinges or joints for the movement of one 
part against another. The whole is designed to repre- 
sent the eagle in the act of soaring. From the centre of 
the machine to the front edge will be left an open space, 
to be occupied by the aeronaut, who flies in a standing 
position. Herr Lillienthal, the German who made the 
first soaring apparatus on this pattern, started from the 
top of a hill with his flying-machine, and, by running 
against the wind, was able to sail forward and down- 
ward, holding fast to the framework in the centre. He 
made many such flights of several hundreds of yards, 


the hill being about two hundred feet high. He has 
since built an artificial conical hill, about fifty feet high, 
on which he has been experimenting. 

According to an English army officer, who witnessed 
his experiments, the average length of his soaring was 
generally about ninety yards. _Lillienthal conceived the 
idea of imitating the soaring of those birds which ap- 
pear to fly for hours at a time without the slightest 
effort, apparently utilizing every change either of direc- 
tion or intensity of wind. He believes that soaring 
birds, like the eagle or buzzard, for instance, while thus 
in motion, derive their entire support and motive power 
from the rising currents of air believed to exist at cer- 
tain altitudes. The soaring apparatus, therefore, if per- 
fected and engineered by one who well understands the 
science of the bird’s soaring, will be sent high in the air 
without aid of any motive power, either steam or elec- 
tricity. Military aeronautics has become a special study 
in all of the great European armies, including those of 
England, France, Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy, 
Spain, Belgium and Holland. Congress, however, has 
made little or no appropriation for this valuable adjunct 
to our army. Experiments in all countries, so far, have 
been made with balloons only. But upon the perfec- 
tion of an apparatus which may be propelled and steered 
rapidly from place to place, the functions of the balloon 
as a military agent will be lost. Our army’s first balloon 
experiments were made with the captive balloon exhi- 
bited at the Columbian exposition. A still larger balloon 
than this has since been built in France, under Captain 
Glassford’s supervision. This is called the General 
Myer. It is spherical, having a capacity of over 13,000 
cubic feet. The envelope is of thousands of pieces of 
the thinnest membrane, stripped from the intestines of 
oxen. Each piece is so thin that it would require about 
six hundred pieces, if piled upon one another, to make 
the thickness of an inch. For the sake of strength, 
however, the large bag is made in several layers. ‘The 
whole balloon is kept captive by a cable. 

In the daytime signals are sent from this by means 
of the heliograph. Searchlights in the military field 
can also be turned upon the balloon at night, to indicate 
signals in much the same manner. A searchlight may 
also be erected in the car that a distinct view of the 
movements of an enemy may be seen at night, from dis- 
tances of many miles. Captain Glassford has studied 
the English, French and German systems of military 
ballooning. He spent considerable time at Aldershot, 
England, where many experiments in this science have 
been made under the direction of the British army. In 
a recent sham battle near Aldershot a balloon was used, 
but although the aeronauts were able to study the move- 
ments of the enemy, they could not save the balloon 
itself from being captured. The approach of the enemy, 
however, was observed, and although those below were 
unable to save the balloon from capture, the. balloon 
signaled the latter to remove the gas tanks and other 
supplies to a place of safety. All of this goes to show 
that the balloon, although in peril itself, is an invaluable 
means of defense and information to the army manipu- 
lating it. The English balloon, like ours, cannot, of 
course, be allowed to float freely in the air. It would 
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be at the mercy of the wind, and might float directly 
over the territory of the enemy and eventually fall within 
their lines. Every military balloon except that used in 
France is a captive. In France the dirigible or steerable 
balloon has received considerable attention. The large 
French war balloon, known as La France, consists of a 
cigar-shaped envelope containing hydrogen gas. Inside 
is a similar bag, which may be pumped full of air, thus 
keeping the outer envelope stiff and of proper shape. In 
the car is kept a powerfu! bichromate battery, which 
runs an electric motor, driving in the rear a very large, 
light, cloth covered screw propeller. ‘This balloon on 
the very calmest of days has made trips of several miles, 
returning safely to its starting point. 

The speed of balloons of this pattern, however, is slow, 
averaging twelve or fourteen miles an hour, less than the 
average velocity of the wind at the heights at which La 
France travels—i. e., about one thousand feet high, 
within the range of comparatively small firearms. A 
first-class mortar—the only large gun which will throwa 
projectile directly upward—will send a ball to the ver- 
tical height of considerably over a mile. The French 
believe that by doubling the dimensions of La France 
she will travel twenty-five miles an hour. In view of 
these disadvantages in the balloon system of signaling, 
our experimenters are thus looking more toward the 
perfection of the aeroplane or aero-screw idea. The 
best authorities on flying-machines agree that their first 
practical use will be as instruments of war; not to take 
part in actual battle so much, but as a means of com- 
munication. One might be guided over hostile territory, 
where explosives might be dropped, destroying bridges 
and other means of communication. A flying-machine 
would be very much less likely to be hit by a gun 
aimed fromthe earth than would a balloon, on account 
of its much smaller size, combined with its extreme speed, 
which some aerodynamists now believe will some day 
reach as high as 200 miles an hour. 





Experiments in Brain-Building 

THE MONIST.... ELMER GATES....OPEN CourRT Pvus. Co. 

Psychological biology studies the anatomy of minds 
and the elements of conscious and subconscious menta- 
tions as presented by nature and as varied by definite 
experimental conditions, and determines the concomitant 
conditions of environment and of organic structure. 
The new method of research in this realm consists in 
varying artificially the mentation of an organism and 
studying the structural changes produced by these varied 
mentations in that organism and in the environment. 
Functioning creates and precedes structure. The organ- 
ism is caused to engage in special kinds of mentation, 
and is induced to exercise those special kinds of mental 
functioning to an unusual degree and for a long time, 
and then its cerebral and subcerebral structures are his- 
tologically and chemically compared with those of an 
organism of the same age and species which has been 
deprived of the opportunity to exercise those particular 
mental faculties, and thus can be determined the exact 
relations between organic structure and metabolism on 
the one hand, and mentation on the other. This new 
method of research is of greater importance, perhaps, 
than any of theothers. Out of it grows an art of brain- 
building or mind-embodiment, and other important scien- 
tific and practical results. It places psychology upon 
an experimental basis that enables us to determine 
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functional localization of mental faculties and quantita- 
tive relations between mentation and structure. 

Great advancements in knowledge are ever associated 
with new methods of research and new technic. The 
history of our knowledge of histology amply illustrates 
this. Out of the new method which characterizes this 
branch. of the science of mentation many important re- 
sults have been obtained, both to science and art, and 
as yet the possibilities of the method have hardly been 
inaugurated. To restate the method more elaborately, 
it may be described as follows: It consists in depriv- 
ing an animal from birth until death of some one 
definite kind of mental activity, and then comparing 
its cortical structures and cortical chemistry with that 
of another animal of like age and species which has 
not thus been deprived of the using of that function 
of the mind, and noting the structural differences be- 
tween the two. Of course, important results are 
obtained by examining also the subcerebral ganglia 
and other nervous tissues, and even any and all organs 
of the body down to the changes in individual muscular 
fibres. This enables one to determine the structural re- 
lations between a given mental activity and brain-devel- 
opment when that activity has been normally exercised 
and when it has not been exercised. The same method 
is extended and made more instructive when both of the 
animals just mentioned are compared with an animal of 
like age and species to which has been given an extraor- 
dinary development of that same definite mental func- 
tion by causing it to excessively exercise that same 
faculty of which the first-mentioned animal was deprived. 
One result of these two ways of applying the method of 
research is, that it illustrates forcibly the fact that an 
unused faculty leaves some part of the brain deficient in 
those psychic structures which are to be found in that 
part of the brain of an animal which has used that 
faculty; that wrong use of a faculty develops abnor- 
mal structures in that part of the brain where that func- 
tion has been structurally embodied; and that extraor- 
dinary use of any one mental function creates in the 
corresponding part of the brain an extraordinary develop- 
ment of cortical structures in which that extraordinary 
mental faculty is embodied. It proves that more brains 
can be given to an individual than it would otherwise, 
by any natural development, have possessed. 

In one series of experiments seven shepherd puppies 
were confined in a completely darkened room from the 
moment of birth until they were nine months old. Triple 
doors guarded the darkness of the room in which the 
puppies were confined. This permitted the mother to 
go in and out without allowing light to enter the room. 
The front doors were opened, and when the mother en- 
tered the hallway the doors were closed behind her, and 
she was allowed to remain there some minutes until the 
phosphorescence had subsided, and then she was ad- 
mitted into the second compartment and the doors closed 
behind her. After a few minutes she was admitted into 
the room where her children were. Thus for nine long 
months these puppies were deprived of light. They 
were then chloroformed, and their brains, spinal cords, 
and other ganglia, were prepared and preserved for 
microscope and chemical examination. Their eyes 
were also preserved. A second group of shepherd 
puppies of the same age were allowed to lead a usual 
life normal to the average dog, and without deprivation 
or special training of the seeing function. At nine 
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months they were also chloroformed and preserved for 
examination. 

A third group of the same kind of puppies were sub- 
jected to a prolonged training of the seeing functions. 
The hall leading into one room of my laboratory was 
covered with squares of metal, each square insulated 
from the others, and colored. ‘These squares of metal 
were connected with an induction coil, with the excep- 
tion of those of a certain color which were not thus 
connected. It was so arranged that a dog might jump 
from one square to another of the same color and thus 
pass through the entire length of the hall without getting 
an electric shock. ‘To do this the dog had to discrim- 
inate between that color and all the other colors tinted 
upon the metal squares. An attentive dog, after having 
been shown several times, would learn to avoid the slight 
shock which he would invariably get when he stepped 
upon the wrong color. This enabled me to know 
whether the dog actually discriminated between given 
colors, and also enabled me to compel him to practice 
this discriminating between colors several times daily 
for five months. I was thus able to determine whether 
the dog actually saw all of the colors, and to exercise 
him in the function of seeing the colors and discriminat- 
ing between them. It enabled me to compel other dogs 
to see only certain colors and-to discriminate between 
certain colors only, and thus determine the functional 
localization of color-functions. It enabled me to cause 
the dogs to associatively integrate their color-memories 
with definite motor-memories from the movements nec- 
essary to avoid getting shocks from certain colors on 
going through the hall. 

I varied this device somewhat by feeding the dogs 
from under inverted pans, which they were compelled to 
turn over in order to get a mouthful of meat that had 
been previously placed under them. All of the pans 
were rubbed with meat to prevent the dogs from select- 
ing those with meat under them by the sense of smell. 
Meat then having been placed under, say the yellow 
pans only, the dog was shown where to get breakfast. 
For several weeks they would indiscriminately turn over 
all the pans without reference to color. By and by they 
would gradually hunt out the yellow pans more frequent- 
ly than those of another color, and after about six weeks 
of practice (being then five months old), some of them 
would turn over only yellow pans. Then the meat was 
placed under differently colored pans until the dog had 
again learned his lesson, and so on, until finally several 
dogs were able to discriminate between seven shades of 
red (not purple and red), several greens, and so on. 
One dog learned to examine all of the pans as he came 
to them until he found meat, and after that he would 
turn over only pans of that color—he had made a gene- 
ralization; had reasoned from phenomena to a princi- 
ple applicable to his daily life. 

The brains of these three groups of dogs were ex- 
amined, and the following general results were estab- 
lished: The group which had been deprived of the use 
of the seeing function exhibited an undeveloped cortex 
in the occipital seeing areas; the second group, which 
had been allowed to lead a usual life, had a more highly 
developed cortex in this same region—it was thicker, 
more vascular with arteries, veins, and lymph channels; 
was more gray,.and had a greater number of brain- 
cells. The former group could not be said to have 
brain-cells in the seeing areas, so undeveloped and few 
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were they; whilst the second group had well-developed 
brain-cells in the usual number (for a dog). The brains 
of the third group had a much more highly developed 
cortex than the second group; it was more gray, thicker, 
far more vascular, and had a much greater number of 
brain-cells, and the brain-cells were far more highly 
developed. These experiments made upon many other 
dogs besides these mentioned, and upon other animals, 
fully confirm these results. In all cases deprivation of 
a mental function was accompanied with a lack of 
structural development in the corresponding part of the 
brain, and excessive training of that function was ever 
accompanied with extraordinary development of the 
special structural elements of that part of the cortex. 
Thus, in the three groups of dogs just described, there 
were ample evidences of brain-structure actually having 
been builded in the brains by the special training, and 
also of lack of usual development being produced by 
deprivation of opportunity to use a mental function. 

Referring to the three groups of dogs first mentioned 
it is interesting to note that the vasculation was least in 
those that had been deprived of light, greater in the 
usual dog, and by far the greatest in the specially sight- 
educated dog, thus indicating greater activity in those 
areas in the educated dogs. The greater amount of 
lymph-drainage shows the blood supply was transformed 
into structures whose functioning required food. 





Within the Death Radius 

TERRORS OF ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATION.. PITTSBURG DISPATCH 

Napoleon became the great apostle of tubular war- 
fare, and declared in one of his apothegms that “ Provi- 
dence is always on the side of the heaviest artillery.” 
Audacious, daring, able and courageous, yet withal 
reckless, he was a vexation to Asia, a menace to Africa, 
and a nightmare of terror on the brain of Europe. But 
explosive warfare, even in its crude and undeveloped 
application of merely hurling a missile, changed every- 


thing. War now ceased to be a hand-to-hand en- 
counter. It was a knockdown argument at longer 
range. It equalized the combatants. The Goliaths 


and the Davids stood on equal footing in their rela- 
tionship to the trigger, with even advantage to the 
smaller soldier, as the lesser target. In destructive 
science as represented in all gunnery, chemical expan- 
sion is subordinated to merely hurling projectiles with 
great velocity. The heavier the projectile, or the higher 
the velocity required, as when the object is to secure 
greater penetration, the greater must be the weight of . 
the ordnance in which the force is generated. Thus, 
weight of missile and degree of velocity have been on 
a seesaw with weight of gun and defensive armor, the 
advance in the one necessitating an advance in the 
other, until the direct execution is in the treasury that 
foots the bills. 

The cost of war to Christendom during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, in life, limb, and treasure, in 
widows, in orphans, in tears and sorrow, on the crude 
lines indicated, is most appalling. To-day this wretched 
and utterly unscientific method is so expensive that the 
demand of the war budget is the potent factor in the 
taxation of all Europe. This gives all of the odds to 
the most powerful government in revenues and obliges 
all the weaker ones to cling to the ragged edge of per- 
petual bankruptcy. It is this barbarously clumsy method 
that demands 15,000,000 of armed men to maintain 
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European peace in time of peace, and that has trans- 
formed that division of the earth into an armed camp. 
There must be and there will be a radical and absolute 
revolution in human destruction. There must be such 
a change as will put the destructive capacity of both 
the oriental and occidental governments all on an equal- 
ly inexpensive and defensive footing, regardless of what 
are now considered resources, just as Schwartz’s combi- 
nation of saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal put the indi- 
vidual soldiers on an equality, regardless of muscular 
development or avoirdupois. 

The most grotesque figure that now looms above the 
horizon of our civilization is the gentleman with his 
cocked hat and defiant air; and when it is considered 
that under his tubular regime it costs 180 pounds of 
metal, hurled at a cost of about $89,000, to destroy a 
common soldier in the ranks of the enemy, the situa- 
tion assumes the character of a huge farce and borders 
on the sardonic. Whether on sea or land, this is about 
the ratio of the cause to the effect. The marine war- 
rior now proposes to hurl a missile over a trajectory of 
twelve miles at a cost of $1,200 for each discharge, with 
about one chance in fifty of inflicting any damage what- 
ever on his adversary. His effort is altogether futile, 
unless he hits his target. In other words, his death 
radius bears a most pitifully small relationship to his 
expenditure of means. To do even this he constructs 
top-heavy and unwieldy man-traps, dignified by the term 
ironclads, at a cost of millions of dollars, and in which, 
so far as yet heard from, his own situation might invoke 
the prayers of his foe for his own safety. 

In the higher science of destruction it is proposed to 
do away with all intermediation of modern ordnance 
and armament and to smite the enemy into undistin- 
guishable disintegration. It is proposed to destroy him. 
en masse, by setting into motion, over, around and 
underneath him a series of atmospheric vibrations of 
such appalling suddenness and concentrated intensity 
as shall prove entirely annihilatory to all animation. 
The solution of this problem is demonstrated with the 
precision enforced by mathematics, but the wholesale 
decimation of an enemy, together with any amount of 
modern equipment on water and on land, can be readily 
accomplished at a cost not to exceed 5 per cent. of 
what is now demanded by war. If we are to remain 
barbarous in our motives, let us at least show sense and 
progress in methods. When once destruction can be 
made so absolute, so entirely universal as to impar- 
tially embrace every rank and grade; when once its com- 
pleteness shall leave no survivors, no call for burying 
dead even, and no demand for pension rolls ; when this 
day comes, as it will, then nations will rise above this 
inheritance of barbarism and will deport themselves 
within the bounds of common comity and courtesy, 
because they will be forced to do so. 

When the weak government shall be just as capa- 
ble to maintain its rights, just as able as the strong- 
est to inflict punishment on an invader, there will 
be no more international transgression, no more bully- 
ing of the greater powers over the weaker. When 
all the ironclads, ordnance and armor plate of the 
world are reduced to junk; when all fortified places 
and all forts shall take rank simply as paleolithic toy 
houses, and men shall be weak in proportion as they 
are massed, humanity shall emerge to a higher de- 
velopment and shall cast aside most of its torment. 
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But, as in all other things, there will be no change until 
something more effective supplants the present method. 


‘ This something may readily and economically be found 


in nitro-glycerine. This is the most evenly balanced 
explosive known to either theoretical or practical chem- 
istry, has even more celerity than lightning, and is the 
most terrific in its volume of expansion. 

The great Krupp cannon on exhibition at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, would not stand the 
expansion of ten quarts of nitro-glycerine in its huge 
barrel, and double this quantity on the surface of that 
mass of metal would shatter that crude conception into 
fragments. Let us now consider a hypothetical case 
and illustrate what is meant by a Death Radius and 
what will assuredly be the coming method in at least 
defensive warfare. Let us suppose that an invading 
navy is to be met, and that a fleet of hostile ironclads 
is approaching New York City to bombard our great 
commercial and financial metropolis. Let it be assumed 
that a dozen of the world’s greatest war vessels are 
coming on a hostile mission, clad in the most approved 
armor plate and equipped with the most powerful 
ordnance that modern art can produce. Manifestly, 
now, the work to do is to destroy such vessels before 
they can approach within a harmful distance. The 
question then is, can this be done with absolute cer- 
tainty ? 

It can be done and without a shadow of a doubt. 
With less cost than is involved in a single one of such 
ironclads all the hostile vessels of the earth, if within 
reach, can either be destroyed or held at bay. One 
hundred barrels of this explosive can be placed into a 
tank and on board of a small light vessel constructed 
for the purpose, at a cost, including equipment, of 
$20,000. The explosion of 4,000 gallons of this sub- 
stance at any given point on the water will include a 
death radius of at least four miles, or a circle having a 
diameter of eight miles, on which not a floating thing, 
large or small, could escape destruction. On this area, 
the atmospheric pressure alone, would send to the bot- 
tom all the ironclads of the earth, if there assembled. 
Not one point only, but the whole circle is in the area 
of death. In the wave set in motion all iron vessels 
would founder. The ocean would be rent into a funnel- 
shaped cavity, itself large enough to engulf all the war 
vessels of any one nation. It is in no sense an exagger- 
ation to say that such an explosion would shatter the 
rocky fortress of Gibraltar into fragments, and in the 
revelation of such concussion, all the navies and ar- 
maments of the world would emerge with the simple 
value represented in their junk. 

One single half-pint of this explosive represents more 
in destructive capacity than does a bolt of lightning, 
and the amount of 4,000 gallons, which is being con- 
sidered, therefore fully represents the aggregated effect 
of 64,000 lightning strokes, or more than the combined 
electric energy of lightning manifested in any one of 
our States during a century. Here it might be stated 
that should the United States Government find itself at 
war with any other Government, and should the exi- 
gencies of the situation demand the destruction of a hos- 
tile force and the equipment, either marine or military, 
ample capital is behind this plan to do this, at a reason- 
able cost, and not a dollar need be disbursed by the 
Government until the work is successfully accomplished 
to the full satisfaction of all interested. 
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in the Firelight 
The fire upon the hearth is low, 
And there is stillness everywhere, 
And, liked winged spirits, here and there 
The firelight shadows fluttering go. 
And as the shadows round me creep, 
A childish treble breaks the gloom, 
And softly from a further room 
Comes, ‘* Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


And, somehow, with that little prayer 
And that sweet treble in my ears, 
My thought goes back to distant years, 
And lingers with a dear one there ; 
And as I hear my child’s amen, 
My Mother’s faith comes back to me,— 
Crouched at her side I seem to be, 
And Mother holds my hands again. 


Oh for an hour in that dear place ! 
Oh for the peace of that dear time ! 
Oh for that childish trust sublime ! 

Oh for a glimpse of Mother’s face ! 

Yet, as the shadows round me creep, 
I do not seem to be alone, — 

Sweet magic of that. treble tone 

And ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


My Little Boy That Died Good Words 
Look at his pretty face for just one minute ! 

His braided frock and dainty buttoned shoes— 
His firm-shut hand, the favorite playthings in it— 
Then tell me, mothers, wasn’t it hard to lose 
And miss him from my side— 

My little boy that died ! 


How many another boy, as dear and charming, 
His father’s hope, his mother’s one delight, 
Slips through strange sicknesses, all fear disarming, 
And lives a long, long life in parents’ sight. 
Mine was so short a pride ! 
And then—my poor boy died. 


I see him rocking on his wooden charger ; 
I hear him pattering through the house all day ; 
I watch his great blue eyes grow large and larger, 
Listening to stories, whether grave or gay, 
Told at the bright fireside— 
So dark now, since he died. 


But yet I often think my boy is living, 
As living as my other children are; 
When good-night kisses I all round am giving, 
I keep one for him, though he is so far. 
Can a mere grave divide 
Me from him—though he died ? 


So, while I come and plant it o’er with daisies— 
Nothing but childish daisies all year round, 
Continually God’s hand the curtain raises, 
And I can hear his merry voice’s sound— 
And feel him at my side— 
My little boy that died. 


What Shall Be the Baby's Name ?....The Lover's Year Book (Roberts) 


What shall be the Baby’s name ? 
Shall we catch from sounding fame 
Some far-echoed word of praise 

Out of other climes or days? 

Put upon her brow, new-born, 
Crowns that other brows have worn? 


Shall we take some dearer word, 
Once within our circle heard, 


Cherished yet, though spoken less—— 
Shall we lay its tenderness 
On the Baby’s little head, 
So to call again our dead? 


Shall we choose a name of grace 
That befits the Baby’s face— 
Something full of childish glee, 

To be spoken joyously ? 

Something sweeter, softer yet, 

That shall say, ‘‘ Behold, our Pet!” 


Nay, the history of the great 
Must not weigh our Baby’s fate ; 
Nay, the dear ones disenthralled 
Must not be by us recalled; 

We shall meet them soon again— 
Let us keep their names till then! 


Nay, we do not seek a word 

For a kitten or a bird; 

Not to suit the baby ways, 

But to wear in after days— 

Fit for uses grave and good, 
Wrapped in future womanhood ; 


For the Mother’s loving tongue 
While our daughter still is young; 
For the manly lips that may 

Call the maiden heart away ; 

For the time, yet tenderer, 

When her children think of her. 


Let us choose a Bible name— 
One that always bides the same, 
Sacred, sweet, in every land 

All men’s reverence to command ; 
For our earthly uses given, 

And yet musical in Heaven. 


One I know, these names amid— 
Beauty ” is its meaning hid; 

She who wore it made it good 
With her gracious womanhood. 
Name for virtue, love, and truth: 
Let us call the Baby ‘‘ Ruth.” 


The Naughty Little Girl....8amuel Minturn Peck....Poeme 


She is homely. She is tricky; 
And, I’m greatly grieved to tell, 
Her hands are always sticky 
With a chocolate caramel. 
Her dolly’s battered features 
Speak of many a frantic hurl. 
She’s the terror of her teachers— 
That naughty little girl. 


She can whoop like a Comanche, 

You can hear her round the square ; 
Further—like an Indian she 

Often creeps and pulls my hair ; 
And she steals into my study, 

And she turns my books a-whirl, 
And her boots are always muddy— 

That naughty little girl. 


She dotes upon bananas, 

And she smears them on my knees ; 
She peppers my Havanas, 

And delights to hear me sneeze ; 
Yet—why I can’t discover — 

Spite of every tangled curl, 
She’s a darling, and I love her, 

That naughty little girl! 
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A Robbery Under the Empire* 

ANNA L, BICKNELL....LIFE IN THE TUILERIES (CENTURY) 

The police force of the Empire was a curious and 
complicated institution, but it cannot be denied that in 
those days life and property enjoyed a degree of security 
which afterward did not exist. A remarkable instance 
of the acuteness shown was related to me by a personage 
concerned in it, the Comte de G F , well known 
in the highest Parisian society of the time. 

The Comte de G F was intimate with an 
old Marchioness of the aristocratic Faubourg St. Ger- 
maix ; he had known for years, and even had the habit 
of addressing her by the affectionate term of “* Maman.” 

One day on paying “ Maman” a visit, he found her 
in a state of great agitation; she had just discovered 
that she had been robbed of a large sum of money, 
which she had placed in her bureau pending its invest- 
ment by her “ agent de change,” or stockbroker. 

The Count soothed her as well as he could, and hav- 
ing ascertained that she had not yet mentioned what 
she had just discovered to anyone but himself, he 
urged her to keep the matter secret, and to leave it in 
his hands, which she consented to do. 

The Count then went at once to the chief of police, 
who listened attentively, and, merely remarking that the 
theft must have been committed by someone well 
acquainted with the house, asked carelessly what were 
the habits of the Marchioness. The Count answered 
that she led the quiet life of an elderly lady, only varied 
by a dinner-party every week, on that very day; but 
that she was so much disturbed by her loss that prob- 
ably on this occasion the guests would be put off. 

“On no account!” cried the prefect of police. “Tell 
your friend, above all things, to make no change; she 
must give her dinner-party as usual—but she must allow 
me to send her a guest.” 

The Count started. ‘“‘ What—a detective? My friend 
will not like the idea at all.” 

‘“‘ Tf she wishes to recover her money, she must let me 
manage this matter in my own way. Be so kind as to 
go to the Passage Delorme, opposite the Tuileries 
Palace, at five o’clock this evening. You will there find 
a young man who will address you by name, and who 
will call himself ‘ M. de Saint-Julien.’ Take him to your 
friend and he will join herparty. Leave the rest to me.” 

A good deal disturbed, the Count returned to the 
Marchioness, who at first was horrified at the idea of a 
detective for a guest ; but she yielded at length, and the 
Count went, as agreed, to the Passage Delorme. The 
gallery was empty, and the Count began to look into the 
shop windows to beguile the time, when he saw a young 
man fashionably dressed, and of remarkably elegant and 
gentlemanlike appearance, who also began to look at 
the toys. After a short pause he accosted the Count. 

“‘ Monsieur, you are waiting for someone ? ” 

““ Monsieur,” answered the Count, “I am, indeed, 
expecting someone to meet me; but I should be greatly 
surprised if that individual were yourself.” 

‘TI have the pleasure of addressing the Comte de 
G—— F is 

vA selected reading from Life in the Tuileries under the Second 
Empire. By Anna L. Bicknell. Century Co. 




















“Yo.” 

“T am M. de Saint-Julien.” 

Greatly astonished, the Count bowed, and at once 
began to pace the gallery with the newcomer, who 
questioned him with astute quickness as to the cir- 
cumstances of the robbery, and after quietly stating his 
opinion that the thief must be someone well acquainted 
with the ways of the Marchioness, he asked : 

“* Now take me to your friend’s house.” 

“ But,” said the Count, “ how shall I know if you 
have discovered any clew ?” 

“‘T will make this gesture,” and the detective made 
a rapid circular motion with his right hand, holding the 
forefinger extended. 

This point being settled, ‘“‘ M. de Saint-Julien ” was 
duly introduced to the Marchioness. Soon he had 
charmed everyone present by his perfect ease of manner 
and the brilliancy of his conversation. 

The Count sat gravely watching the strange guest, 
little pleased at his apparent forgetfulness of the only 
motive which explained his presence in such society. 
But at the close of the dinner M. de Saint-Julien, still 
carelessly talking and laughing, looked toward the 
Count, and rapidly passed -his hand, with forefinger ex- 
tended, round the brim of the finger-glass before him, 
but in such a manner that it seemed the natural accom- 
paniment to what he was saying. 

On leaving the dinner-table, the Count eagerly ap- 
proached him, and whispered : 

“ You made the sign?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“You are on the track?” 

“TI know who it is.” 

“Who ?” cried the Count. 

“The servant behind your chair. He is the man.” 

“‘ How can you possibly know ?” exclaimed the Count, 
greatly astonished. 

“T suspected that the robbery had been committed by 
a professional thief, so I used words and expressions 
which, although they would not attract your notice, yet, 
as I employed them, had another meaning in the thieves’ 
dialect or argot. The man at once recognized in me a 
police officer, and turned pale. He is the thief.” 

“ But,” cried the Count, “ of course he will now try 
to escape!” 

“Do you take me fora fool?” said M. de Saint-Julien. 
‘“‘ The house is guarded at every door.” 

The man did really try to escape, and was imme- 
diately stopped. The room in which he slept was then 
searched, and the whole sum was found, except a few 
francs, spent probably at some café. 





James Rober’son’s Last Illness 

JoEL CHANDLER HArRIS....UNCLE REMUS (SCRIBNERS) 

A Jonesboro negro, while waiting for the train to go 
out, met up with Uncle Remus. After the usual “time 
of day ” had been passed between the two, the former 
inquired about an acquaintance. 

‘“‘ How’s Jeems Rober’son ?” he asked. 

“« Ain’t you year ’bout Jim?” asked Uncle Remus. 

‘“* Dat I ain’t,” responded the other. “TI ain’t year 
talk er Jem sence he cut loose fum de chain-gang. 
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Dat w’at make I ax. He ain’t down wid de biliousness, 
is he ?” 

“Not dat I knows un,” responded Uncle Remus, 
gravely. ‘‘He ain’t sick, an’ he ain’t bin sick. He des 
tuck’n say he wuz gwineter ride dat ar roan mule er 
Mars John’s de udder Sunday, an’ de mule, she up’n do 
like she got nudder ingagement. I done bin fool wid 
dat mule befo’, an’ I tuck’n tole Jim dat he better not 
git tangle up wid ’er; but Jim, he up’n ‘low dat he wuz 
a hoss-doctor, an’ wid dat he ax me fer a chaw ter- 
backer, en den he got de bridle, en tuck’n kotch de 
mule en got on her. Well,” continued Uncle Remus, 
looking uneasily around, “I speck you better go git 
yo’ ticket. Dish yer train goes a callyhootin’.” 

“ Hole on dar, Uncle Remus, you ain’t tell me "bout 
Jim,” exclaimed the Jonesboro negro. 

‘<T done te!l you all I knows, chile. Jim he tuck’n’ 
light on de mule, an’ de mule she up ’n’ hump ’erse’f, 
an’ den dey wuz a scuffle, an’ w’en de dus’ blow ’way 
dar lay de nigger on de groun’, an’ de mule she stood 
eatin’ at de troff wid wunner Jim’s gallusses wrop ’rown’ 
her behime leg. Den, atterwuds, de Ker’ner he come 
’roun’ an’ tuck’n’ gin it out dat Jim died sorter acci- 
dental like. Hit’s des like I tell you. De nigger 
weren’t sick a minnit. So long! Bimeby you won 
ketch yo’ train. I got to be knockin’ ’long.” 





The Romance of Egg-Stealing 
Q....THE DELECTABLE DucHy (MACMILLAN & Co.) 

It wanted less than an hour to high water when Miss 
Marty Lear heard her brother’s boat take ground on 
the narrow beach below the garden, and set the knives 
and glasses straight while she listened for the click of 
the garden-latch. 

A line of stunted hazels ran along the foot of the 
garden and hid the landing-place from Miss Lear as she 
stood at the kitchen window gazing down steep alleys 
of scarlet runners. But above the hazels she could look 
across to the fruit-growing village of St. Kits, and catch 
a glimpse at high tide of the intervening river, or 
towards low water of the mud banks shining in the sun. 

It was Miss Lear’s custom to look much on this 
landscape from this window; had, in fact, been her 
habit for close upon forty years. And this evening, 
when the latch clicked at length, and her brother in his 
market-suit came slouching up the path between the 
parallels of garden-stuff, her eyes rested all the while 
upon the line of gray water above and beyond his re- 
spectable hat. 

Nor, when he entered the kitchen, hitched this hat 
upon a peg in the wall—where its brim accurately fitted 
a sort of dull halo in the whitewash—did he appear to 
want any welcome from her. He was a long-jawed 
man of sixty-five, she a long-jawed woman of sixty-one; 
and they understood each other’s ways, having kept this 
small and desolate farm together for thirty years—that 
is, since their father’s death. 

A cold turnip pasty stood on the table, with the 
cider jug that Job Lear regularly emptied at supper. 
‘These suggested no small-talk, and the pair sat down 
to eat in silence. 

It was only while holding out his plate for a second 
helping of the pasty that Job spoke with a full mouth. 

“Who d’ee reckon I ran across to-day, down in 
Troy?” Miss Marty cut the slice without troubling to 
say that she had not a notion. 
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** Why, that fellow Amos Trudgeon,” he went on. 

“Yes?” 

’ “Pears to me you must be failin’ if you disremembers 
‘en; son of old Sal Trudgeon, that used to keep the 
jumbleshop ’cross the water; him that stole our eggs 
back-along, when father was livin’.” 

“‘ T remember.” 

“T thought you must. Why, you gave evidence, to 
be sure. Be dashed! nowI come to mind, if you wasn’ 
the first to wake the house an’ say you heard a man 
hollerin’ out down ’pon the mud.” 

“ios. I was.” 

“ An’ saved his life, though you did get ’en two months 
in Bodmin Gaol by it. Up to the armpits he was, an’ 
not five minutes to live, when we hauled ’en out, an’ 
wonderin’ what he could be doin’ there, found he’d been 
stealing our eggs. He inquired after you to-day.” 

“Did he?” 

“Iss. ‘How’s Miss Marty?’ says he. ‘Agein’ 
rapidly,’ says I. The nerve that some folks have! 
Comes up to me as cool as my lord and holds out a 
hand. He’ve agrown into a sort of commercial ; stomach 
like a bow-window, with a watchguard looped across. 
I’d a mind to say ‘ Eggs’ to’en, it so ennoyed me.” 

““T hope you didn’t.” 

“No. ’Twould have seemed like bearin’ malice. 
an old tale, after all, that feat of his.” 

“‘ Nine and thirty year, come seventeenth of Septem- 
ber next. Did he say any more?” 

“‘ Said the weather-glass was risin’, but too fast to put 
faith in.” 

“IT mean, did he ask any more about me ?” 

“Iss; wanted to know if you was married. I reckon 
he meant that for a bit o’ pleasantness.” 

“ Not that! Ah, not that!” 

Job laid down knife and fork with their points resting 
on the rim of his plate, and, with a lump of pasty in one 
cheek, looked at his sister. She had pushed back her 
chair a bit, and her fingers were plucking the edge of 
the tablecloth. 

“ Not that!” she repeated once more, and hardly 
above a whisper. She did not lift her eyes. Before 
Job could speak— 

“ He was my lover,” she said, and shivered. 

“ Mar—ty—” 

She looked up now, hardened her ugly, twitching face, 
forced her eyes to meet her brother’s, and went on, 
breathlessly — 

“I swear to you, Job—here, across the table—he was 
my lover, and I ruined ’en. He was the only man, ’cept 
you and father, that ever kissed me, and I betrayed ’en. 
As the Lord liveth, I stood up in the box and swore 
away his name to save mine. An’ he made me.” 

“ Mar—ty Lear!” 

“Don’t hinder me, Job. It’s God’s truth I’m tellin’ 
‘ee. His folks were a low lot, an’ father’d have broken 
every hone o’ me. But we used to meet in the orchard 
most every night. Don’t look so, brother. I’m past 
sixty, an’ nothin’ known; an’ now evil an’ good’s the 
same to me.” 

“Go on.” 

“ Well, the last night he came over ’twas spring 
tides, an’ past the flood. I was waitin’ for ’en in the 
orchard, down in the corner by the Adams’s pearmain. 
We could see the white front o’ the hcuse from there, 
and us in the dark shadow, and there was the gap 
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handy, that Amos could snip through at a pinch—you 
fenced it up yoursel’ the very summer that father died 
in the fall. That night Amos was late an’ the dew 
heavy, and no doubt I lost my temper waitin’ out there 
in the long grass. We had words, I know, an’ I 
reckon the tide ran far out while we quarreled. Any- 
way, he left me in wrath, an’ I stood there under the 
apple-tree, longin’ for ’en to come back an’ make friends 
again. But the time went on, an’ I didn’t hear his foot- 
steps—no, nor his oars pullin’ away—though hearkenin’ 
with all my ears. 

An’ then I heard a terrible sound.” Miss Marty 
paused and drew the back of her hand across her dry 
lips before proceeding. ‘A terrible sound—a sort of 
low breathin’, but fierce; an’ something worse, a suck- 
suckin’ of the mud below, an’ I ran down. I suppose, 
in his anger, he took no care how he walked round the 
point (for he al’ays moored his boat round the point out 
o’ sight), an’ went wide an’ was taken. There he was, 
above his knees in it, and far out, it seemed to me, in 
the light of the young moon. For all his fightin’, he 
heard me, and whispers out o’ the dark : 

“<«Tittle girl, it’s got me. Hush! don’t shout, or 
they’ll catch you.’ 

‘“«¢ Can’t you get out?’ I whispered back. 

*«« No,’ says he, ‘I’m afraid I can’t, unless you run 
up to the linhay an’ fetch a rope.’ 

“Tt was no more I stayed to hear, but ran up hot- 
foot to the linhay and back inside the minute, with the 
wagon rope. 

“Hold the end,’ he panted, ‘and throw with all 
your strength.’ And I threw, but the rope fell short. 
Twice again I threw, but missed each cast by a yard or 
more. He wouldn’t let me near the mud. 

“ Then I fell to runnin’ to an’ fro on the edge of the 
firm ground, an’ sobbin’ between my teeth because I 
could devise nothin’. And all the while he was fightin’ 
hard. 

“© ¢T’ll run an’ call father an’ Job,’ says I. 

“¢ Hush ’ee now! Be youcrazed? Do you want to 
let °em know all?’ 

*«¢ But it'll kill you, dear, won’t it ?’ 

“Likely it will,’ said he. Then, after a while of 
battlin’, he whispers again, ‘ Little girl, I don’t want to 
die. Death is a cold end, But I reckon you shall save 
me an’ your name as well. ‘Take the rope, coil it as 
you run, and hang it bac’: in the linhay, quick! Then 
run you to the hen-house an’ bring me all the eggs you 
can find. Be quick and ax no questions, for it’s little 
longer I can hold up. It’s above my waist,’ he says. 

“1 didn’ know what he meant, but ran for my life to 
the linhay, and hung up the rope, an’ then to the hen- 
house. I could tell pretty well where to find a dozen 
eggs or more in the dark, an’ in three minutes I’d 
groped about an’ gathered ’em in the lap o’ my dress. 
Then back I ran. I could just spy ’en—a dark spot 
out there in the mud. 

“*¢ How many ?’ he axed, his voice like a rook’s. 

«<¢ A dozen, or near.’ 

“*’Toss ’em here. Don’t come too nigh, an’ shy 
careful, so’s I can catch.’ 

“IT stepped down pretty nigh to the brim o’ the mud 
an’ tossed’em out tohim. Three fell short in my hurry, 
but the rest he got hold of somehow. 

““¢ That’s right,’ he calls, hoarse and low, ‘they'll 
think egg-stealin’ nateral to a low family like ourn. 
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Now back to your room—undress—an’ cry out, sayin’, 
there’s a man shoutin’ for help down ’pon the mud; 
and, dear, be quick! When you wave your candle 
twice at the window, I’ll shout like a Trojan.’ 

“ An’ I didit, Job; for the cruelty in a fearful woman 
passes knowledge. An’ you rescued ’en, an’ he went to 
gaol. For he said ’twas the only way. An’ his mother 
took it as quite reasonable that her husband’s son should 
take to the bad—’twas the way of all them Trudgeons. 
Father to son, they was of no account. Egg-stealin’ 
was just the little hole-an’-corner wickedness that'd 
come nateral to ’em.” 

*‘T rec’lect now,” said Job Lear very slowly, “ that 
the wain-rope was wet i’ my hands when I unhitched 
‘en that night from the hook, an’ I wondered, it bein’ 
the end of a week’s dryth. But in the dark an’ the 
confusion o’ savin’ the wastrel’s life it slipped my 
thoughts, else——” 

«Else you’d ha’ wetted it wi’ the blood o’ my back, 
Job. But the rope’s been frayed to powder this many 
year. An’ you needn’t look at me like that. I’m past 
sixty, an’ I’ve done my share of repentin’. He didn’t 
say if he was married, did he ?” 





How the Years Roll On 
THE HypocrisIEs OF TIME 

He was barely 21. His mustache was merely a 
delicate hint—he had been to two French balls, had a 
bowing acquaintance with three third-rate actresses— 
and no one could ever tell him anything he didn’t know. 

He admired a woman whose age was a stationary 29, 
whose hair was adjustable, and whose tense was Past. 

He passed his hand wearily over his wrinkleless 
brow, and paid his court in the following unimpas- 
sioned terms : 

“« My child, I have only the remains of a wasted life 
to offer to you. I am tired of everything. Everything 
bores me. . Satiety has been my ruin! But if you like 
to take pity on a man who has drunk the cup of 
pleasure to its bitter dregs, and frittered away a noble 
career, I am willing to devote the poor remnant of my 
life to you entirely.” 

And the woman shook her head, and turned aside 
to hide a smile, saying to herself: ‘‘ Why, he is even 
younger than I thought!” 

Twenty years later he was naturally 41. He now 
preferred the circus to French balls, watched baseball 
games instead of playing poker, and was pretty nearly 
convinced that there were many things which he didn’t 
know, and would probably die in ignorance of. 

He admired a woman whose age was a temporary 22, 
whose bright hair was indigenous and whose tense was 
decidedly future. 

By this time he had dabbled in obesity cures, de- 
veloped lead-colored pouches under his eyes, and his 
hair was gray and scanty. 

His joints cracked loudly, as he stretched forth his 
hands and paid his court to his divinity in the following 
impassioned terms : 

“T am a young man—with all my life before me! 
Although no saint—I havea cleanrecord. I feel I am 
called to glorious possibilities. Come to my arms—and 
with me walk down the long vistas of the future!” 

And this woman also shook her head, and turned 
away to hide a smile, saying to herself: “‘ He must be 
very old to talk like that!” 
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The Marriages of American Heiresses 
INTERNATIONAL JEALOUSIES....LONDON SPECTATOR 

The correspondent of the Times, who announces from 
New York the engagement of the young Duke of Marl- 
borough to Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt, daughter of the 
mammoth millionaire, adds the remark that the marriage 
will be a new tie between the countries. The statement 
is conventional, and therefore beyond criticism; but as 
a matter of fact, the habit of intermarriage among their 
citizens does not bind countries together, else were South 
and North, England and Ireland, lost in love for one 
another. The wildest conflict of opinion has never 
blinded Englishmen to the charm of Irish girls, nor 
have Irishmen ever ceased to seek brides in England. 
Is it not, indeed, on record that one old Irish lady held 
that the predisposition of English heiresses to “ trate 
themselves to Irish gentlemen” was a sufficient provision 
for her second son? Nations only understand nations 
when they are like each other; while men and women 
often love most dearly their own complements. En- 
gagements such as the one recorded, moreover, which 
are now becoming so frequent, ought to become causes 
of international jealousy rather than affection, and we 
see signs that they are so becoming. The ladies’ news- 
papers on this side begin to make savage comments on 
the American girls who carry off the great prizes in the 
English lottery of marriage, while the American men 
are asking in astonishment not wholly untinged with 
anger why all their heiresses should prefer “ stiff-backed ” 
suitors from Europe to themselves ? 

The process, however, seems to us a very natural one, 
and in no way deserving the hard words with which 
tidings of such a betrothal are constantly received. The 
limitation of choice, by reasons of caste, is held among 
all European nations to be both wise and right, so wise 
and so right that the Lord of Burleigh who seeks the 
maid of low degree is condemned by all but poets as 
guilty of derogation, and there seems no reason why, if 
great wealth is to be considered a distinction, as the 
Prince Consort in a published letter once declared it to 
be, the limit of caste should not be widened so as to 
take it in. The convenience of such achoice is no 
argument against it. The English noble who marries 
the American millionaire may be, of course, playing a 
part in a mere “ arrangement,” as he might be also if 
he were marrying a Duke’s daughter at home, but he 
may be making an honest choice within the limits to 
which opinion has confined him. We do not blame 
Princes who seek their brides only within royal houses ; 
and, in fact, most men are bound in the same withes, 
though they may not be quite so narrow. The noble 
must, in the opinion of his order, marry either rank or 
money; and in choosing the latter in America he ac- 
cepts his destiny, accompanied by as few drawbacks as 
may be. ‘There is no reason why, though he regilds his 
coronet, he should not be heartily in love. 

The American girl is not a foreigner; she is usually 
beautiful, with a beauty that all men recognize ; she is 
as straight in conduct as any Puritan; she is, while 
young, as entertaining as any girl in the world, and her 
usual foibles—the first of which are a certain super- 
ficiality and self-will—are precisely the foibles which 


belong to the aristocratic training. She has no relatives 
who are troublesome, for the Atlantic rolls between her 
and them; she is never despised in the circle which 
receives her; and opinion, which weighs heavily with 
both sexes in their marriages, hails the bridegroom as 
having made a notable and worthy conquest. So far 
from wondering at the English noble or statesman who 
marries in America, we wonder that he marries any- 
where else ; he gains so very much, and there are so 
few drawbacks to his choice. Where else can he fall 
in love, and rebuild his house, and entirely content 
opinion, at one and the same time? One marvels 
rather why the American girl so often prefers the Eng- 
lish, or German, or Italian noble to one of her own 
kinsfolk, and we do not know that this has ever been 
quite satisfactorily explained. 

The American suitor is often as polished as the Eu- 
ropean ; he is usually much better cultivated—cultiva- 
tion not being by any means the strong point of the 
European aristocrat; he is richer rather than poorer ; 
and while he is at least as eager a lover, he is, by the 
consent of two continents, a rather more devoted hus- 
band. Why, then, is he passed over for one who comes 
from the outside? “ It is all the worship of rank,” say 
the cynics; and no doubt American girls, like English 
girls, find a double attraction in gratifying their ambi- 
tion and their hearts together; but then, rank exists in 
America as everywhere else, and hereditary rank besides, 
though it is not labeled with special names, or accorded 
a strictly regulated precedence. We fancy that tradi- 
tion and literature and unaccustomedness have some- 
thing to do with it, and that the higher society of Europe 
has, for the American girl, something of the charm of 
romance, as of an undiscovered and better country in 
which it will be pleasant to undertake an adventure. It 
is like the charm of the castle for the dreamer as con- 
trasted with that of the house. One would like to win 
Ehrenbreitstein to live in, even if it were uncomfortable; 
and this Ehrenbreitstein may be as well fitted, for all its 
picturesqueness, as any brownstone house in New York 
or brick mansion in Belgravia. The thirst to try the 
experiment is a natural emotion with something of 
poetry in it, as well as love of adventure, and we hardly 
see why the American girl who elects so new, and, as 
she thinks, so bright a life, should be accused either of 
snobbishness or of overvaulting ambition. She stands, 
in her own imagination at least, on as high a pedestal 
as her suitor, and has rather a broad river to cross than 
a mountain to ascend. If she does not take a real for- 
eigner, an Italian, or German, or Slav, she runs little 
more risk than she would at home, while she secures for 
her children a definite and distinguished place in the 
great comity of the English-speaking peoples. 

One wonders a little whether the American women, 
now so numerous and so popular in English society, 
ever grow homesick in old age. They are not foreigners, 
it is true, for they think in our tongue, though they 
utter it in a slightly different tone—to call the difference 
an accent is a misuse of words; it is a difference of into- 
nation arising originally from a difference in the relation 
of the speaker to the audience—but there are differences 
of ways, of scenery both inside and outside the houses, 
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of food, and of the general ties to those around which, 
taken together, must make up a certain strangeness not 
to be ignored. Does the strangeness pass away with 
habit “ for good” ?—as people say, with a quaint appre- 
ciation of the value of finality—or does nostalgia lurk 
always in the mental: constitution, saddening all happi- 
ness a little with the sense of something given up, which 
it would be a luxury to regain? ‘The correct answer 
depends, we suppose, upon individual temperaments ; 
but we fancy that with the majority it is not so, that 
American women soon acquire here, as German men 
unquestionably do, the fullest sense of home. They do 
not forget America, and remain all their lives sensitive 
if their country is attacked; but they feel the charm of 
England, its marvelous security, its old solidity, and, as 
compared with America, its restful peace. 

For one thing, the American brides rarely seem to 
themselves to have removed very far away, the distance 
between America and Europe, which so impresses the 
Englishman, and still more the man of the Continent, 
never striking an American at all. He thinks as little 
of the voyage as we'do of crossing the channel—less, 
for to the Englishman, wanderer as he is by instinct and 
habitude, a few miles of sea make a difference which 
never quits its hold on his imagination. They certainly 
seem contented with their adopted land, most of them 
betraying even less desire to return than the Princesses, 
who are trained from childhood to cosmopolitanism, 
because, as they cannot marry subjects, they can never 
settle at home. After all, the American girl is born on 
a continent, not a petty island like this, and the suitor 
from England does not live farther away in point of 
time than the suitor from ’Frisco or Austin; while he 
may be in many modes of thought and personal habits 
further from the New York or Philadelphian, than is the 
English magnate. The feeling of patriotism, of course, 
remains as a dividing test; but Englishmen no longer 
“ belittle ” Americans, and Americans intend to capture 
Canada by means other than successful invasion. Ex- 
perience as to the feeling of the old is not yet perfect, for 
the habit of marrying Americans is only of twenty years’ 
standing, and the brides selected have not yet had time 
to become old ladies, but we fancy nostalgia will not be 
found to be a serious trouble. Is it ever with anybody 
except Parisians, when the new surroundings are fairly 
pleasant, and the new language thoroughly familiar? 
The American girl, as a rule, if she comes to England, 
comes to stay, and to feel to her very bones the attrac- 
tion of a new-old society, which often, like the new-old 
climate, has a rare effect of reinvigoration. 





Famous Single Pearls 

FoRTUNES HELD IN THE FINGERS..PITTSBURG BULLETIN 

It is not generally appreciated that there are enor- 
mous fortunes in single pearls, and that a few individ- 
uals and great potentates have jewels of this sort which 
are literally worth a king’s ransom. In all the world 
there is no more famous pearl than the Tavernier, now 
in the possession of the Shah of Persia. This remark- 
able gem came to this Eastern king by descent, and is 
a genuinely remarkable curiosity. It derives its name 
from having been sold by the traveller, Tavernier, 200 
years ago, to the then ruler of Persia. The price then 
was $500,000. It is now worth more than $650,000. 
Another Eastern king, the Iman of Muscat, has in his 
collection a pearl worth $165,000, weighing twélve and 
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one-half carats. ‘Through it the daylight can be seen. 
Princess Yousoupoff’s finest gem is wonderfully beauti- 
ful. Valued at $180,000, it was first heard of in 1620, 
when Georgibus of Calais sold it to Philip IV. of Spain. 
Eighty thousand dollars is the figure that it is approxi- 
mated the Pope’s pearl would bring. One of Leo’s 
predecessors became possessed of it in a manner which 
has not been told, and it has descended in regular 
course to the present incumbent of St. Peter’s throne. 

This, so far as is known, exhausts the list of truly 
celebrated pearls. There are many remarkable. pearl 
necklaces whose value is extraordinary. These neck- 
laces are tuade up gradually, pearl after pearl being 
added to the set, and leading jewelers are constantly on 
the lookout to procure gems of like rarity to extend the 
chain. On the whole, pink pearls are not especially 
valuable, black ones bringing far higher prices, and 
pearls that are white being sought next after them. 
Queen Victoria, of England, has a necklace of pink 
pearls that is worth $80,000, and the dowager Empress 
of Germany one made of thirty-two pearls that would 
bring easily $125,000. The Rothschild women have, 
however, gems of this sort that far exceed in value those 
of royalty. Baroness Gustave de Rothschild possesses 
one made up of five rows of pearls, the whole chain 
being valued at $200,000. 

Even more brilliant, because: it has seven rows, is the 
necklace of the dowager Empress of Russia. The 
gems, however, are not quite as fine as those in the 
Rothschild collection. The casket of this royal lady 
is the most famous in the world from a gem point of 
view. Hardly second to it is that of the Empress of 
Austria, whose black pearls are noted throughout Eu- 
rope for their extreme beauty and rarity. What has 
become of the white pearls of the Empress Eugenie, 
sold at the close of the Franco-Prussian war, has never 
been made known. The value of these was some $6o0,- 
ooo, and they were gathered together in a beautiful 
necklace that frequently graced the neck of that unfor- 
tunate queen. 





The Vanity of Perfumed Baths 

SECRETS OF MODERN LUxXuRY..-..PHILADELPHIA RECORD 

A very old recipe for an aromatic bath, found in a 
very old book dealing with herbs and simples, runs 
thus: In a:sufficient quantity of soft water boil for the 
space of two or three minutes one or more of the fol- 
lowing aromatic herbs: Anise, clove, July flowers, 
balm, sweet basil, bastard marjoram, wild thyme, wild 
mint, or any other herbs that have an agreeable scent. 
Having strained off the liquor from the herbs, add to it 
a little brandy or camphorated spirits of wine. About 
half a pint of this liquor added to the bath water will 
have a delightfully soothing and refreshing effect. An 
aromatic bath for the feet is as follows: Take penny- 
royal, sage and rosemary, four handfuls; angelica, four 
handfuls; juniper berries, four ounces. Boil these in- 
gredients in a sufficient quantity of water, and strain off 
the liquor for use at the requisite temperature. An 
emollient bath for the feet may be had from the follow- 
ing prescription: Boil, in a sufficient quantity of water, 
a pound of bran with a few marshmallow roots and two 
or three handfuls of mallow leaves. Strain, and bathe 
the feet with the liquid. 

A cosmetic bath requires the following recipe care- 
fully followed out: Take two pounds of barley or bean 

















flour or meal, eight pounds of bran, and a few handfuls 
of berage leaves. Boil these ingredients in a sufficient 
quantity of spring water. This both cleanses and softens 
the skin in a superior degree. The most celebrated 
historical baths were those of asses’ milk. The ancient 
authors have immortalized the memory of the fifty-three 
she-asses which for this purpose accompanied the train 
of the celebrated Paphza. The Bath of Modesty, as it 
is called, is made as follows: Take four ounces of 
sweet almonds, peeled, one pound of pineapple kernels, 
one pound of elecampane, ten handfuls of linseed, one 
ounce of roots of marshmallows and one ounce of lily 
roots. These various ingredients are directed to be 
pounded together in a large marble mortar, made into a 
paste, and tied up in little thin muslin bags, to be 
thrown into the water of the bath, and emptied by com- 
pression. This Bath of Modesty, says a French writer 
(Moreau de la Sarthe), may be'made in a more simple 
manner, nothing more being necessary than to take a 
quantity of paste of almonds, sufficient to color the 
water, and to give it a milky appearance. 

The bran bath, an exceedingly soothing bath, and 
one which has both an emollient and whitening effect 
upon the skin, is prepared by placing two pounds of 
bran in a large muslin bag, and allowing it to soak in 
half a gallon of hot (not boiling) water for three or four 
hours before the bath is required. Then empty the 
bran-water into the bath. Our grandmothers, who un- 
derstood the valuable properties of herbs and simples, 
sometimes enjoyed refreshing, fragrant baths prepared 
by throwing into the bath water three or four handfuls 
of cowslips, primroses, or other sweet-smelling wild 
flowers. The water became delightfully perfumed, and 
the flowers were supposed to possess virtues which 
calmed the nerves and invigorated the skin. Spinach 
and lime-flower baths were supposed to be equally 
efficacious as nerve sedatives. Perfumed powder for 
the bath is made as follows: Otto of roses, five drops; 
oil of ylang-ylang, eight drops; oil of origanum, four 
drops; oil of neroli, three drachms; oil of lemon, one 
and a-half drachms; oil of bergamot, six drachms; 
California borax powder, eight ounces; white Castile 
soap (powdered), eight ounces. Mix the oils with 
the powder. Another useful powder for the bath is made 
of equal parts of fine-ground oatmeal and fine almond 
meal. A few drops of otto of roses may be added. 

Peculiar Hobbies of Famous People 
QUEER TRAITS AND HABITS.......-.- DETROIT SUN 

A very peculiar hobby was that of an old woman 
who had been employed at court in the capacity of 
nurse, and who' had a most extensive collection of 
pieces of wedding cake. The cakes to which the frag- 
ments belonged had been cut at the marriages of the 
highest in the land. The place of honor was given to 
a portion of Queen Victoria’s wedding cake, and nearly 
every royal marriage that had occurred since the acces- 
sion of William IV. was represented in this curious col- 
lection. Lord Petersham, a noted dandy in his day, 
had a hobby for walkingsticks, and also for various 
kinds of tea and snuff. All around his sitting-room 
were shelves, those upon one side laden with canisters 
of Souchong, Bohea, Congou, Pekoe, Russian, and 
other varieties of tea. The shelves opposite were deco- 
rated with handsome jars, containing every kind of snuff, 
while snuffboxes lay here, there and everywhere. Lord 
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Petersham prided himself upon possessing the most 
magnificent array of boxes to be found in Europe, and 
was supposed to have a fresh snuffbox for every day 
in the year. 

Count Henry von Bruhl, a famous German diplomat- 
ist, busied himself in collecting boots, shoes, slippers 
and wigs, of all shapes, sizes and fashions. This curious 
hobby was rivaled by that of a late King of Bavaria, 
whose collection of hats was unique. A King of Wurt- 
emburg boasted the possession of above 9,000 copies of 
the Bible; and a nicotine-loving American reveled in a 
treasury of pipes, of which he could count 365 speci- 
mens in meerschaum, brier, glass, china and clay. The 
Duke of Sussex, brother of King George II., had a pair 
of hobbies that were as wide as the poles asunder.. He 
was an: indefatigable collector of Bibles and of cigars. 
Pope Pius IX. was a collector of slippers. He always 
had twenty-four pairs in his wardrobe, made of red cloth 
embroidered with gold, and ornamented with a solid 
gold cross ; his chamberlain being strictly enjoined not 
to part with a single pair, however well worn they 
might be, to any of the many devout applicants for 
them. Wigs and walkingsticks were the especial vanities 
of Mr. William Evans, sometime principal clerk in the 
prothonotary’s office for Anglesea, Carnarvon and 
Merioneth, and so highly did he value them that he be- 
queathed one of each to three different maiden ladies, 
for whom he had in turn felt a tenderness in early life. 
Another gentleman had a hobby for scarfpins. He is 
said to have kept a book containing as many pages as 
there are days in the year, in each of which a different 
pin was stuck. Every morning he fastened into his 
scarf the pin allotted to that particular date. 

Monsieur Nestor Roqueplan, a Frenchman of letters, 
was a collector of warming-pans, and devoted a gallery 
in his house to this article of furniture, where visitors 
might enjoy the pleasure of beholding the identical 
warming pans that had aired the beds of such celebrities 
as Queen Mary of Scotland, Catherine de Medici, Ga- 
briel d’Estrees, Diana de Poitiers, Mme. Pompadour, 
Marie Antoinette, Mlle. de Fontange, and other noted 
personages. Another eccentric Frenchman was a bean 
enthusiast. He wrote a book upon the history of hari- 
cots, and their influence upon humanity; and rejoiced 
in collecting beans from all quarters of the globe, and 
carefully labeling and arranging them. Some of the 
specimens were very valuable, having cost as much as 
500 francs. His death was hastened by the mysterious 
disappearance of some Japanese beans, upon which he 
set especial value. A European lady living in Japan 
acquired no fewer than 700 teapots of various patterns 
and kinds, Another lady had a hobby for collecting 
bonnets. She made a rule never to part with one she 
had worn, and when she died left behind her a wonder- 
ful collection of feminine head adornments. Gillott, 
the founder of the world-renowned steel-pen business, 
had a passion for Cremona fiddles, although he was ab- 
solutely without musical knowledge. A London bar- 
ber’s hobby was the collecting of dressing-cases—a 
hobby which he pursued with such avidity that on his 
death 300 of these articles came into the hands of his 
executors. The Queen of Italy is said to be an enthu- 
siastic collector of boots and shoes. Her collection in- 


cludes shoes of Marie Antoinette, of the Empress 
Josephine, Mary Stuart, Queen Anne, and the Empress 
Catherine of Russia. 
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CERAMICS: BEAUTIES OF THE ARTISTIC IN CHINA 


By Henry BEDLOW 





Fair fictile beauty ! ceramic maiden ! 

Thy iap o’erladen with fossil flowers, 
What artist’s cunning, by love inspired, 

Such skill acquired ?—such Phidian powers? 
What artist-lover—with genius clever, 

** A joy forever,” through plasmic trick, 

Made of thy substance—‘‘ a thing of beauty,” 

Then deemed it duty to add such ‘‘ chic”? 


What form ideal—an apparition ! 

Entranced his vision, love-dazed, agape ! 
Beholding beauty without an equal, 

Made this its sequel and wrought this shape? 
Rare porcelain wonder—a dainty moulding 

Of form, enfolding such grace, such charm, 
All frankly off’ring a free inspection 

Of its perfection—no chaste alarm ! 


In Rome I saw thee! from Rome I brought thee, 
Careless who wrought thee—a rare knick-knack ; 
’Mong famous Fiddles, Tyrolean Zittas, 
Rococo litters of Bric-a-Brac, 
Rich Gubbio-ware, and Saxe sprigged China, 
And Egg-Shell, finer, on case and shelf, 
Diptychs and Triptychs, old Flemish Laces, 
Genori Vases and Holland Delft. 


Cups Rose-du-Barri with Bowl and Pitcher 
Embossed and richer in Ov-Moulou, 
Antique Ampuila, of texture coarser, 
Rare Cup and Saucer of Turquoise blue. 
Amphora vessels —the age Etruscan, 
Of shapes which Ruskin might like and praise; 
Limoges Enamels, Faenza Bolla 
Of'ruby color and crackled glaze. 


Famed Della Robbias, rich Placques and Sconces, 
Cellini Bronzes, Medallioned Buhl, 

Ferrara Tazza, Urbino Platters 
With pastoral matters, Giorgio’s School; 

Alb, Stole and Cassock, carved Crucifixes, 
Monstrance and Pyxes, with objects Laic, 

A golden Stilus of Islam Mollah, 
Pope Joan Collar, and rich Mosaic. 


Capo da Monti, Vitro-di-Trina, 

With Fornarina and Raphael Plates ; 
Bizantine Ewers —carved German Flagons, 

And lacquered Dragons the Jap creates ; 
Some Crimson Crackle on Jars and Pottles, 

Crown-Derby Bottles, Lac Cloisonné, 
Alhambric-painted—Hispanio-Mauro 

‘‘ Combat de Taureau,” and Dresden Tray. 


Glazed Terra Cottas, Palissy Dishes, 
Bossed Frogs and Fishes, Metallic lustre, 
A choice collection ! No care of Bridget’s 
To give one fidgets—with her cvash duster. 
’Mid Sévres, Greuze-painted, I found thee posing! 
Thy shape disclosing an Attic grace, 
Those limbs idyllic, by close observing, 
Seemed well deserving D’Alengon Lace. 


On art so matchless one well may ponder, 
Limned on Pate-Tendre or Watteau Fan, 
Rich robes adorning patrician graces, 
With Doge-Point Laces or D’Argentin. 


As for thy /ugon—I make confession 
I’ve some impression - though brief it’s nice, 
Such frills, such flutings, such gauzy trimming 
Of cambric, seeming a Paradise. 


And then the fabric of thy skimped kirtle, 
What genius fertile conceived its plan ? 
Such textile tissues we own no proofs of, 
Save in the woofs of Grand-Gobelin. 
Thou hast.a crook, too! No flock beholding, 
What thou art folding I can’t divine! ‘ 
Of sheep and pasture pretending vainly, 
I see quite plainly what lambs are thine. 


Thou might’st embellish a fan like Watteau’s, 
The Schvol Giotto’s—the nude in dress; 
Though skirts so scanty, décolleté-bodiced, 
Were scarcely modest, sham Shepherdess. 
There’s such nudation through scant attire, 
Thou dost require, from all I view, 
Some less suggestive charms Circean, 
To really be an —Odjet-de-vertu. 


Fine paste of potters so deftly fashioned, 
Cold, unimpassioned, naught thou dost lack 

Of art perfection—I own it duly— 
Yet thou art truly but Bric-a-Brac. 

I know thy species — of earth as earthy, 
Of love as worthy as Kaolin clay, 

As fair and senseless—by stare undaunted, 
And beauties flaunted for vain display. 


Thy simulacra in human guises 
My soul despises ; life’s mob has such, 
Of peerless presence - no heart! no vitals! 
No fond requitals of Love’s soft touch. 
When nature fashions of substance human 
A heartless woman so subtly fair, 
The foolish lover who hope might cherish 
Would surely perish from pure despair. 


It stands to reason, so rare a creature, 
In form and feature, with woman’s wit, 
Of her own beauty would make election 
And kill affection for aught but it. 
Thus proving fatal as jungle tiger, 
When flooding Niger raids his retreat, 
Despotic beauty will make her vicious, 
Her charms pernicious as his dread feet. 


A nature feline, unschooled in kindness, 
With moral blindness to mercy’s laws, 
Her every beauty becomes atrocious, 
Cruel, ferocious as fangs and claws! 
She cannot help it! why then upbraid her? 
What Nature made her she clearly shows; 
If she be loving, what is its fashion 
Beyond the passion the tigress knows? 


But hold! I wander! and doubt extremely 
If it be seemly, as fashions go, 
If girls be fair and skirts be scanty 
For dilettante to cavil so. 
Thou art no Gretchen, so rose lap-laden, 
But Coquette, made in La Belle France, 
Of some court beauty an art memento, 
A Cinque-Cento or Renaissance. 
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Moving the Library of Congress 
Reve BACHS...ceciccace BosTON TRANSCRIPT 

The moving of the books from the Capitol to the new 
Library of Congress has been begun. Within the last 
few weeks great quantities of duplicate volumes, foreign 
and parliamentary reports, and other stuff of no imme- 
diate usefulness to anybody, have been transferred. Mr. 
Spofford proposes to effect the removal by degrees and 
in such a way that the great collection under his charge 
shall be kept open to the public without any interruption 
by the change. There isscarcely any doubt that a tem- 
porary elevated railway will be built for transferring the 
contents of the old library to the new one. It will run 
directly from the floor of the rotunda of the Capitol to 
the main floor of the building with the golden dome. 
Over it small cars propelled by electricity will carry loads 
of books. When the job is finished, the structure on 
stilts can be taken down and removed. The expense 
involved will not be great. This is Mr. Spofford’s idea. 
Mr. Bernard Green, the engineer in charge, has given 
up his plan, which was to utilize the tunnel that connects 
the Capitol with the new library. This is a brick-lined 
conduit, three feet under ground, through which runs an 
electric car on wheels. This would serve to convey the 
volumes, but they would have to be lowered into the 
tunnel at one end and lifted at the other to the main floor 
of the library, involving much waste of labor. 

The library will be moved not all at once, but gradu- 
ally, division after division. Poetry is one division and 
fiction another. Each division will be arranged by 
authors alphabetically. The divisions are split up into 
classes. American biography is a class and British 
biography is another. Each class will be arranged by 
authors according to the alphabet : Cromwell will come 
next after Cranmer, the archbishop who was burned for 
heresy. All lives of any individual, as Darwin or Agassiz, 
will be kept together in a bunch, so that everything that 
has been written about a man will be accessible without 
search. This method is original with Mr. Spofford. 
By an ingenious system of juggling with the alphabet 
the new library will be arranged in such a fashion that 
any one of its 685,000 bound volumes or 230,000 
pamphlets can be touched at a moment’s notice. The 
great stacks of bookshelves are so constructed that any 
class or division may be extended indefinitely without 
any trouble. These bookstacks have been likened to 
gigantic honeycombs of iron. There are three of them, 
the two great ones being each sixty-five feet high, 112 
feet long and forty-five feet wide. Each of these mighty 
bookcases will hold 800,000 volumes—more than the 
present -entire contents of the Library of Congress. 

The biggest books in the Library of Congress are 
bound files of old-fashioned newspapers. Among the 
heaviest are Bibles printed in the Middle Ages, with 
brass clasps and covers of wood an inch thick. Con- 
trasted with these giants of the collection are dwarfs 
three inches by two in size, such as waistcoat-pocket 
editions of Horace and other classics. There are 20,000 
bound volumes of newspaper files. Mr. Spofford binds 
regularly at least two newspapers for each political 
party in every State and Territory. In addition to 
these are many newspapers of the leading cities. 


The 





library of music is not bound as yet, though it will be 


some day. It comprises over 1,000,000 compositions. 
All of them have been contributed by publishers desir- 
ing copyrights. The total bulk of these unbound pieces 
of music is enormous; yet they will be so arranged that 
any one of them can be found at a minute’s notice. 
Nowadays nearly every musical composition printed in 
this country or abroad is copyrighted; for there is no 
telling that the most trifling song may not achieve pop- 
ularity and earn a fortune for the publisher. In the 
new building there will be a room devoted exclusively 
to works relating in one way or another to George 
Washington. Besides, Mr. Spofford proposes to estab- 
lish a literary museum, in which rare and queer books 
of all sorts will be displayed under glass. Among them 
will be old Bibles and other volumes copied and illu- 
minated by medieval monks. There will be an art gallery 
for exhibiting the best of the pictures copyrighted during 
the last few years, and a separate room will be devoted 
to maps. 

The bookstacks, which tower to the roof of the 
building, are nine stories or tiers in height. They could 
just as easily have been made nineteen stories high, or 
twenty-nine stories, increasing proportionately the stor- 
age capacity for books. They are wholly of iron, floors 
as well as cases. The metal is absolutely proof against 
rust, thanks to a patent process. The shelves are made 
gridiron-fashion, so as to afford no lodgment for dust. 
They will harbor no cockroaches or other insects that 
attack books. Bookworms, by the way, which make 
little round holes clear through a volume from cover to 
cover, do not live on the pages, but on the paste of the 
binding. They are the larve of a very small brown- 
winged beetle. Hand elevators, telephones, pneumatic 
tubes and other mechanical devices render the huge 
bookstack, like a lofty modern office building, equally 
useful and convenient in all its parts. Little cars at- 
tached to endless chains will do all the handling of the 
volumes, carrying them from the stacks to the great 
central reading-room and back again. The cars will 
run beneath the floor of the reading-room, and all 
machinery will be noiseless and invisible. When a 
volume is wanted, Mr. Spofford will take the paper 
ticket signed by the reader, bearing the title of the 
work, and will drop it into the pneumatic tube that 
communicates with the stack and tier where that book 
is to be found. In a second’s time it is whisked through 
the pipe and delivered to the assistant librarian in 
charge of that division of the library. He takes the 
book from the shelf and puts it ypon the first car that 
passes on its way downward to the reading-room. On 
its arrival there it is dumped automatically upon Mr. 
Spofford’s desk. 

It is one thing to have a library and quite another to 
make the books accessible. The famous collection of 
the Vatican, for example, is a maze without any satis- 
factory clew in the shape of a general catalogue. In 
the new library of Congress the reader will be able to . 
get a book in a small fraction of the time required at 
the British Museum, or in any other great library of the 
world. By telephones, pueumatic tubes and electric 
signals Mr. Spofford will be placed in immediate touch 
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with every volume in the building. He can, it may be said, 
place his hand at an instant’s notice on any one of the 
goo,ooo books and pamphlets. At the same time he is 
connected by telephone with the Senate and with the 
House of Representatives. Suppose a member of Con- 
gress wants a certain book. Without leaving the legis- 
lative chamber he will be able to converse with Mr. 
Spofford as easily as if that gentleman were at his elbow. 
The apparatus employed will be of a quality so unusu- 
ally fine that the faintest whisper will be clearly audible, 
making talking easy. Mr. Spofford will instantly pro- 
cure the volume required and will send it by electric car 
through the underground conduit to the Capitol. The 
car will deliver it automatically in a room adjoining the 
rotunda. There a messenger will grab it and carry it to 
the member. Congressmen will get books from the new 
library much more easily and quickly than they have 
obtained them heretofore from the same collection 
housed in the Capitol. Besides having the telephone at 
his ear, Mr. Spofford will be connected with the Capitol 
by a pneumatic tube that runs through the subterranean 
tunnel. Through this tube congressmen will dispatch 
slips with written orders. 

On reaching the new library building by way of the 
temporary railway on stilts, the books in process of 
moving will be delivered in the central reading-room, 
whence they will be conveyed by elevators to the stacks. 
To arrange them will be an enormous task, of course. 
If the volumes were arranged side by side, as on a shelf, 
they would stretch about fourteen miles. But there are 


forty-three miles of shelves now empty and waiting to 


be filled. They will hold as many volumes, put side by 
side, as would extend from Washington to Baltimore 
and four miles beyond. Space has been provided for 
the erection of other stacks which will contain 2,700,000 
volumes, and 1,000,000 in addition could be stored in 
the courtyards. Thus, though it is expected that the 
Library of Congress some day will be the largest in the 
world, there is yet room for centuries of growth. When 
the collection has reached 6,000,000 volumes, every one 
of them will be accessible at a moment’s notice. It was 
suggested that the militia of the District of Columbia 
might be called out for the purpose of moving the 
books. Such a plan was adopted actually in Berlin not 
long ago, when the Royal Library of Prussia was trans- 
ferred to a new building. A regiment of soldiers was 
formed in line, each man having a basket, and the 
baskets were passed from hand to hand like buckets at 
a fire. That collection is the third largest in the world, 
having 1,000,000 volumes. The National Library of 
France is the biggest in existence, containing 2,225,000 
books. The British Museum has 1,700,000 volumes 
and the Russian National Library 1,000,000 volumes. 
Thus it appears that the Library of Congress holds only 
the fifth rank in respect of magnitude. The Boston 
Public Library is a little more than half the size of the 
Library of Congress, possessing 400,000 books. When 
it was moved recently carts were employed—a rather 
laborious and clumsy method. 

The bookstacks of the new Library of Congress are 
mere skeletons of iron. Thus the books will be kept 
cool and well ventilated, which is very important, inas- 
much as heat causes them to decay and bad air makes 
them moldy. They cannot be destroyed by fire, be- 
cause there is no inflammable material at hand, and 
books by themselves will only smoulder. and will not 


‘legs. 
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burn. Besides, the building will be heated entirely by 
hot water from boilers some distance away from the 
structure itself, and underground. Ventilation will be 
furnished artificially, the huge plate-glass windows that 
admit floods of daylight to the stacks being never 
opened. Such artificial light as is required will be sup- 
plied by incandescent electric lamps. One beauty of 
these gridiron bookshelves is that they are adjustable, 
removable, and interchangeable. They can be adapted 
to volumes of any height or any width. Any one, or a 
number of them, may be removed, even when full of 
books, adjusted or interchanged, without the slightest 
interference with any other shelf or its contents. Im- 
mediately surrounding Mr. Spofford’s desk, in the centre 
of the great reading-room, will be bookcases containing 
10,000 books of reference, such as encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, bibliographies, etc. Readers will be per- 
mitted to help themselves to these volumes without 
signing tickets, and thus keys to all the world of books 
will be placed at their disposal for the trouble of help- 
ing themselves. 

This reading-room, which will have desks for three 
hundred readers arranged in concentric circles around 
Mr. Spofford’s desk, is the most beautiful room in the 
world. For its ceiling it has the great dome of the 
library. The dome is lined with exquisite sculptures, 
which are set off with brilliant effects in gilding. The 
walls of the room are of Italian marbles, and are sur- 
mounted by groups of statuary and colossal allegorical 
figures. The aspect of the dome from outside of the 
building is most pleasing to the eye, gleaming as it is 
with the sheen of pure gold. In building the dome 
341 packs of gold-leaf were employed. In each pack 
was five hundred sheets, each sheet being three and 
three-eighths inches square. The gold cost $6.85 a 
pack, or $2,335 in all. The waste scraps returned 
to the gold dealer were valued at $71.50. In the 
entire structure 25,000 cubic feet of marble were em- 
ployed, mostly for veneering. To this must be added 
360,000 cubic feet of granite, 23,000,000 bricks and 
6,000,000 pounds of iron. The granite alone cost 
$1,250,000. The cost of the new library will come 
within the $6,000,000 appropriated by Congress to 
pay for it. 





The Restoration of a Zeuglodon 

MAN RECONSTRUCTING NATURE.... WASHINGTON STAR 

The National Museum has just finished the building 
of a monster, whose like has not been seen in the world 
for at least half a million years. It is a zeuglodon, 
the first ohe ever mounted and restored. For a long 
time scientists have been puzzling and disputing over 
this species of animal, fossil remains of which are 
found in large quantities in Alabama and Mississippi. 
Specimens have actually been exhibited as the skeletons 
of veritable sea serpents. The creature was at first sup- 
posed to be a reptile, but now it is known to have been 
a giant cetacean. It was an ancestor of the modern 
whales, and a remarkable point about it was that it had 
After it had been settled that the beast was a 
mammal, some scientific men asserted that it belonged 
to the seal family. Whether it had legs or not was 
an open question. To settle the point, the National 
Museum sent an expert, Mr. Charles Schuchert, to 
Mississippi, with instructions to procure a complete 
skeleton of a zeuglodon, if obtainable, sparing neither 








pains nor money in the quest. He had no trouble in 
finding plenty of the bones, which in some localities 
may be dug out of the ground in quantities with spade 
and pickaxe. Unfortunately, they are nearly always 
in such poor condition as to be valueless, being 
broken up by the action of frost mainly. When buried 
bones are permeated by moisture, a freeze shatters 
them. However, Mr. Schuchert succeeded in getting 
two fairly good skeletons. One of them bad the bones 
of both forelegs. 

The authorities of the National Museum thought it 
would be a good idea to make a restoration of this fossil 
whale for the Atlanta exposition. This task they con- 
fided to the osteologist, Mr. Frederic A. Lucas. It was 
a labor of enormous difficulty, requiring the highest order 
of knowledge. All of the parts of the skeleton not 
being at hand, it was necessary to supply the missing 
bones, and this had to be done with scientific accu- 
racy and not by guesswork. Of course, some small 
latitude of imagination was allowable. The original 
bones were too heavy, too fragile, and too precious to 
be employed in the restoration, which is built of wood, 
wire cloth, and papier maché. Mr. Lucas and his as- 
sistants have been engaged on the job for three months, 
and now the skeleton of the fossil cetacean is finished 
and ready to be packed up for transportation. It is a 
huge affair. If it were set up in an ordinary house, 
with the nose of the creature at the front door, the 
end of the tail would stick out of the gate of the back 
yard. It is fifty feet long. But that is not very big for 
a zeuglodon, individuals of whose kind attain a length 
of seventy feet or more. There are stories of modern 
sperm whales as long as that, but nobody ever put a 
tape line on a specimen that was over fifty feet. 

Zeuglodons in their time must have been exceedingly 
numerous, judging from the astonishing quantities of 
their remains that are dug up. The first specimen to 
attract scientific attention was found in Alabama by 
Dr. Harlan in 1834. Along in the forties Judge Creagh 
was clearing a farm in the same State and came across 
so many of the bones that they were actually an ob- 
stacle to agriculture. To get rid of them, they were 
piled in heaps with brush and burned. 





Chinese Jugglers and Their Marvels 

SENSES DECEIVED WHILE You WAIT....PuILa. TIMES 

Going through the Chinese quarter of the British 
settlement of Hong Kong one day, and noticing a large 
assembly of natives gathered in a park, generally used 
for a fair ground, I thought I would spend a little of 
my spare time and ascertain the attraction that was as 
yet unknown to me. This ground, or park, is always 
nearly filled with Chinese, who come here to drink their 
tea, buy their fruit, have their letters written and con- 
sult the fortune-tellers, who they believe can foresee 
the rise or fall of the Mexican dollar on the morrow, 
and whether their clients will gain money in their next 
business undertaking. In India, where every wander- 
ing dervish is able to perform tricks little short of the 
marvelous, one gets accustomed to seeing trees and 
ropes rising from the ground before one’s eyes, and 
little boys disappearing at the other end of the same, 
etc., but in China these tricks are not often to be seen, 
and what feats the Celestial can perform are usually of 
a lew and mean, and, very often, of an indecent char- 
acter, unfit for the Christian eye to witness. 
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But I saw from my place on a tea-table, for which 
I had to pay handsomely, that, though filthy in person 
and appearance, this juggler contemplated doing a 
trick I had never seen, and overcoming the natural 
disgust caused by his dirty body, remained, curious to 
watch him through. He was one of the thinnest and 
most villainous of his class I had ever seen; his coat, 
consisting of raw cotton, sewn and tied together on an 
old frame of native cloth, was lying by his side, and 
while he sat thus in the middle of the ring it seemed 
possible to count every rib and bone of his body. He 
had a pair of the usual loose trousers, originally blue, 
but now decidedly greasy, and from his loins hung sus- 
pended a murderous-looking knife. He was assisted 
by two women, who kept up a continuous chatter with 
their tongues; also by a little dark-eyed boy about five 
years of age, who was standing by his chief. The 
women were equally as dirty as the man himself, and 
every once in a while up would go their hands to their 
coarse black hair, or make a quick grab at some part 
of the body where an itch was felt. I had been there 
a few minutes when the women began exhorting the 
audience to subscribe cash to enable them to carry out 
such a trick as they contemplated putting before them. 
This audience was just like all Chinese audiences—un- 
interested, but unwilling to move on any further until 
they had seen all. Very little cash rewarded the cease- 
less begging of the women. Red “joss” paper was 
now lighted and bits of the burning stuff were thrown 
high into the air; red candles and “joss” sticks ignited 
all about the circle, and a great brass gong was beaten. 
This noise, added to the beating of the tom-toms, suc- 
ceeded in drawing still more Chinamen to the crowd 
already gathered. At intervals silence would be 
ordered, the women would hastily run over a phrase in 
a shrill key, some taps of the drum and beating of the 
gong, and another phrase, and so on. 

The fakir stopped his drum as if in anger, and catch- 
ing the little boy threw him down upon the ground, 
with his head thrown back between his shoulders. He 
quickly drew his knife, and thrust it apparently right 
into the little fellow’s stomach. The pretended anger, 
the apparent surprise and terror of the two women, their 
entreaties not to kill, the great spurt of crimson blood, 
the white face and staring eyes of the victim, all these 
parts were so well acted that they took everyone by 
surprise. The audience seemed terror-stricken at the 
butchery done before their very eyes, and while the 
foremost of them remained motionless, those in the rear, 
hearing only the cries, began pushing and squeezing 
those before them. I myself did not know what to 
make of it at all, having been taken by surprise by the 
unexpected grief of the women. The Chinese, especially 
the women, can cry and pretend to be heart-broken 
on the slightest provocation. The performance was new 
to Hong Kong, therefore none of the present audience 
had ever seen the trick. Some of the wiser ones re- 
frained from anything except opening their mouths; 
they awaited future developments. Others, less patient 
and with natures more excitable, threatened and gradu- 
ally drew the ring about the performance closer and 
closer. The women, seeing this, immediately changed 
their tactics, and told them that they would quickly 
restore the boy to life and health. This had the desired 
effect, and the dirty little pieces of copper cash began 
falling all about the ring, when they were carelessly 
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picked up by the two women. In the meantime, the 
performer sat there, grim and motionless, except when 
he would give the knife a slight twist, causing fresh 
spurts of blood to flow over his body and the body of 
the little victim. Taken altogether, it was a ghastly 
sight and I longed for them to bring the affair to a 
hasty conclusion. 

The boy’s face, probably owing to application of 
a chemical preparation, was blanched and spotted as 
if affected by leprosy. Not a move or stir from the 
little body. After a time fresh joss paper was lighted, 
and the fakir withdrew the bloody knife. The body was 
now held over the fire, the drum was again beaten, 
accompanied by the old gong and a sort of flute used by 
the Chinese. Add to this the horrible noise of the sing- 
song entreaties of the women for more money, and you 
will imagine what an experience it was to me. The boy 
was now laid down upon the ground, the blood rubbed 
from his body with some old rags, and the performers, 
continuing with the abominable noise, walked slowly 
about the body, invoking the departed spirit to return to 
its earthly frame. After a few minutes of this hypocrisy, 
the watchers were rewarded by signs of returning life; 
the little fellow’s eyes opened; his arms were extended, 
and he slowly rose to his feet, as if he had been awak- 
ened from a deep sleep. I could not see any wound 
on his body; the blood still covered his skin in some 
places. The knife I could see was no “trick” knife, 
and was so rudely formed as to make impossible the 
concealment of any secret spring. Where the blood 
came from I cannot tell. The boy was wholly naked, 
and the man was naked to the waist. Of course, then, 
he had no sleeves. You will ask, then, how is such a 
trick done? I do not know, and I must refer you to 
higher authorities upon this subject. 

There are many thousands of jugglers of the com- 
mon kind roaming about through the many provinces of 
China, and they can be seen in every big city, some- 
where near one of the gates or about the temple courts. 
The outfit is very simple, and all is hidden by a greasy 
bag or basket. The main part of the outfit consists of 
tins and hollow receptacles, iron balls and invariably an 
iron sword. A very clever trick is that of placing an 
empty tin vessel upon the ground in the centre of the 
ring or on your floor, if you have overcome your scru- 
ples and allowed the juggler inside the house, hav- 
ing taken great care to chain up everything movable. 
The watching and expectant eyes are then rewarded by 
seeing the tin gradually fill with water until it overflows 
and threatens to ruin your carpet. The contents seem 
to come and go simply at the beck and call of your 
performer. He takes up the can, puts it to his lips and 
drains it of every drop. Heplaces it near his eye, his 
ear, or his nostrils, and, lo! and behold! it is seen to fill 
again. I saw this done on shipboard one day when the 
performer proved himself so obliging as to cause “sam- 
shu,” or native rice wine, to flow instead of water, 
which was eagerly tasted by some of the sailors. 

A very common but dangerous trick is that of swal- 
lowing iron balls, usually performed by the street fakir 
or beggar. It is sometimes kept until the last, as it 
usually leaves the performer in an unenviable and mis- 
erable state of health. The iron balls used are each 
about one and a half to two inches in diameter, made 
of rough cast iron. One is swallowed, and its progress 
down the throat easily traced by the huge lump that 


appears. Another ball is entered into the mouth and 
made to follow. The performer now begins to feel un- 
comfortable, the pupils of his eyes to dilate, and his 
face changes color under the dirt. The next ball, the 
third, is now sent on its dark way, and is seen to go very 
slowly down the throat. Now comes the disgusting 
part, to watch his antics as he exerts all his energy and 
force to get it down. After the lump caused by this 
ball again disappears he gives a great bound into the 
air, and comes down sharply to his feet, when can easily 
be heard the sharp click as the third comes in contact 
with its fellows. Then follows the minute of horrible 
agony as he strains himself in great pain, his hands 
pressing his stomach and body bent almost double. He 
coughs and forces until one, then two, then the last 
ball all roll from the mouth and into the dirt. 

The trick of the match sticks is as follows: The 
juggler takes three or four common sulphur matches 
and enters them one by one into his ear. After a few 
seconds of facial contortion he brings the matches out 
of his nostrils or up through his mouth. He then pro- 
ceeds to lift his eyelids, and slowly, but steadily, pushes 
the splinters over the eyeballs, into his head, when they 
find their way out through his ears. Perhaps some of 
the readers of this will exclaim “a physical impossi- 
bility!” All I can say is that men with sharper eyes 
than mine have failed to find the secret of the trick, if 
there is any. The performer is always naked to the 
waist, the matches are genuine, and the trick is per- 
formed every day in almost every street, at every 
theatre and market-place. Even tourists, who have 
only one or two days, or, as sometimes is the case, but 
a few hours’ time in Shanghai, can witness on the hotel 
steps all and more tricks than I have mentioned. Every 
juggler, as I have said, carries a sword, and everyone of 
them is able to fill his stomach with cold iron when 
rice is not handy. Not fancy and flexible pieces of 
burnished steel that accommodatingly wind and twist to 
the wishes of the European sleight-of-hand performer, 
but a rude, rusty, jagged piece of metal resembling 
hoop iron, is the sword of the Chinese juggler. They 
are two and sometimes three feet long and are thrust 
far down into the body. The performer then struts 
about, smacking his stomach, and for once he is quiet 
and not a sound is heard. When the juggler eats fire 
he lights a lot of paper and shoves it with chopsticks 
far down his throat. He pretends that the fire does 
not go out, and fanning his ears he causes his mouth 
and nostrils to emit smoke like a small steamer. 

This trick, if not prevented by conscientious Euro- 
peans, he will turn into one of his most disgusting, to 
the delight of his Chinese audience. The trick itself is 
simple and harmless ; the fire smoulders and when he 
breathes hard the confined smoke escapes. He can 
also cause a full-grown rabbit to come forth out of 
what was known to be a bundle of rags, and makes it 
walk about your steps; but this is simply sleight-of- 
hand, as the rabbit always turns out to be the same 
filthy animal used, and quickly finds its way again to 
the mysterious basket. A very clever trick is that of 
swallowing ten or more needles. The juggler follows 
them with a piece of silk thread, one end of which 
remains outside. Pull out the thread and you will find 
it move through the eyes of all the needles. The most 
of the jugglers are accompanied by little boys with 
lithe limbs, who do wonderful acrobatic feats. 
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YOUNG PHILOSOPHERS: SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN 





A Deadlock in the House—* Mamma.” “ Well, 
Freddy?” ‘ Youlicked me last week for whaling Jim- 
mie Watts, and papa licked me yesterday ’cause Johnny 
Phelps walloped me.” “Well?” “I’m wondering, 
mamma, what'll happen sometime when it’s a draw.” 


Fishing with Faith—Boy (on the stump, who has been 
patiently watching the strange angler for about an hour) : 
“You ain’t caught anything, ’ave yer?” Stranger: 
“No, not yet, my boy.” Boy: “ There wasn’t no water 
in that pond till it rained last night.” 

Grandpa’s Absentmindedness—A little girl who was 
trying to tell a friend how absentminded her grandpa 
was, said: ‘“ He walks around thinking about noth- 
ing, and when he remembers it, he then forgets that 
what he thought of was something entirely different 
from what he wanted to remember.” 


More Loving Than it Seemed—Walter’s mamma 
was very sick with rheumatism, and he was rubbing 


her arms, when she said: ‘“ Walter, it is too bad that 
mamma is such a trouble to you.” Walter replied, 
cheerfully: “Never mind, mamma, if you are only 


just alive, we don’t care how much you suffer.” 


A Budding Philanthropist—Mother: “ What did you 
do with that medicine the doctor left for you?” Small 
Boy: “I heard there was a poor boy ill in the back 
street, and I took it round and left it for him.” 


Why She didn’t Laugh—A little three-year-old girl 
went to a children’s party. On her return she said to 
her parents: “ At the party a little girl fell off a chair. 
All the other girls laughed, but I didn’t.” “Well, why 
didn’t you laugh?” <“’Cause I was the one fell off.” 


Unexpected Truth—A lady teacher in one of the 
public schools, in trying to explain the meaning of the 
word “slowly,” illustrated it by walking across the floor. 
Then she asked the class to tell her how she walked. 
She nearly fainted when a boy at the foot of the class 
shouted, ‘‘ Bow-legged, ma’am !” 

What is a Dozen ?—At a country school in England 
it is said that one of the examiners in a general exercise 
wrote the word “ dozen” on the blackboard and asked 
the pupils to each write a sentence containing the word. 
He was somewhat taken aback to find on one of the 
papers the following sentence: “I dozen know my 
lesson.” 

The Old Question—“ Why can’t I have coffee, mam- 
ma?” ‘ Because it isn’t good for you, Willie.” ‘‘ Does 
the Lord know it isn’t good for me?” “Of course.” 
“Then what does he make it taste so good for ?” 


Prepared for Emergencies—Mr. and Mrs. Jones con- 
versed at the table so earnestly that they forgot to 
serve Adele, their four-year-old. At last, in a break of 
the dialogue, she said: ‘Mamma, please pass me the 
salt.” “The salt, child? Whatfor?” “Oh, I might 
need it in case papa should give me any meat.” 


The Shut-In Society—Miss R. was telling her Sun- 
day-school class of small boys about the Shut-in Society, 
whose members are persons confined with illness to their 
beds or rooms. ‘“ Whom can we think of,” said she, 
“that would have had great sympathy for these that are 


so shut in?” “I know,” said a little boy; “ someone 
in the Bible, ain’t it, teacher?” ‘Yes; and who, 
Johnnie?” “Jonah,” was the spirited answer. 


Sarcasm IIlustrated—Visitor: “Tommy, I wish to 
ask you a few questions.” ‘Tommy: “Yes, sir.” Visi- 
tor: “If I give you the sentence, ‘The pupil loves his 
teacher,’ what is that?” Tommy: “Sarcasm.” 


Collateral Evidence—“ Johnny,” said the minister, “I 
hope your father lives in the fear of the Lord.” “I 
guess he does, sir. He never goes out on Sunday with- 
out he takes his gun.” 


Double Lateness—Manager (to errand boy who is 
half an hour late): “John, how is it you are always late 
in arriving, and always the first to leave?” John: 
“ Weel, sir, ye wadna hae me late twice a day, wad ye?” 


The Weaker Sex Stands Together—“ Which do you 
love most, your papa or your mamma?” Little 
Charlie: “I love papa most.” Charlie’s mother: 
“Why, Charlie, I thought you loved me most.” Charlie: 
“Can’t help it, mamma. We men have to hold to- 
gether.” 


Bigamy. Prohibited—“ Boys,” said a teacher in a 
Sunday-school, “‘can any of you quote a verse from 
Scripture to prove that it is wrong for a man to have 
two wives?” He paused, and after a moment or two 
a bright boy raised his hand. “ Well, Thomas?” said 
the teacher, encouragingly. Thomas stood up and 
said, ‘‘ No man can serve two masters.” The question 
ended there. 


Defining by Ear—A teacher requested each scholar 
to give a sentence containing the word “ toward.” One 
boy, of nine years, evolved: ‘I toared my pants!” 


Two of a kind—A lady gave her little niece on her 
birthday a beautifully mounted stuffed kitten. “ But, 
aunty, I can’t take it!” exclaimed the little girl. ““ Why 
not?” ‘ Because I’ve got some little birds.” ‘ This 
cat won’t catch your birds; it’s a stuffed cat!” “ But 
my birds are stuffed ones, too.” 


The Conquest of Opportunity—At a picnic given the 
waifs of Chicago, a plate of tarts was passed to two 
little urchins, evidently chums. One, whose mouth was 
too full for utterance, and plate too full for even an 
extra tart, shook his head; not so his neighbor, who 
added the tart to his pile of goodies. In a few minutes 
number one had so reduced his plate that he asked for 
the refused dainty, when he was told they were gone. 
Whereupon his little friend was heard giving him this 
philosophical advice: “ The time to take tarts, Bob, is 
when they’re a-passing! ” 

Two for a Pound—The drawing teacher had been 
giving a lesson on cubes, and some of the pupils had 
given examples. The teacher wanted more, but no one 
could think of any. Finally a boy said, “I know a 
good cube—half a pound of butter.” ‘“ Why, that is 
excellent,” cried the teacher. ‘‘ Now, whocan give me 
another example, as good as Henry’s?” After a long 
time she saw a hand waving wildly in the back of the 
room. ‘“ Well, Willie, what is it?” ‘ Why, the other 
half-pound of that butter,” said Willie, triumphantly. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





After All....Frank L. Stanton....Atlanta Constitution 
Our journey now is ended, 
And our steps at last descended 
To the valley, where they tended, 
Where the twilight shadows fall ; 
We have reached—by faith inspired— 
The sweet haven we desired, 
And we do not feel so tired 
After all! 
Though the way was dark before us, 
And the tempest gathered o’er us, 
Yet, the faith within us bore us 
Through whatever did befall ; 
Though with sorrow—having met her— 
Oft we supped, and felt her fetter, 
Yet we feel the end is better 
After all ! 
We have now no cares to bind us; 
Though the wayside past remind us 
Of the joys we left behind us 
When the leaves of autumn fall, 
Yet, we look not back in sadness, 
And we murmur not in madness, 
For our grief hath brought us gladness 
After all ! 


To Elizabeth Cady Stanton....Margherita Arlina Hamm... .Mail and Express 
1815—November 12—1 £95 


No cannon breaks the crystal day, 
No chimes cast clamor on the air ; 
No troops wheel past in glad array 
To honor and their love display 

For throne or Presidential chair. 

The sun and stars look down upon 
No war-encrimsoned gonfalon, 

But only on a woman’s face— 

An uncrowned monarch of our race. 
For her ten million hearts to-day 
Raise earnest prayer and praise on high, 
Prayer that she longer here may stay 
And see the early morning’s gray 
Change slowly into rosy sky. 

Praise for her busy fourscore years, 
Praise for her labor, love and tears, 
Self-consecrated to the good 

Of universal womanhood. 

Our lives are monuments. Each one 
A structure builds to mark his place. 
The humblest slave beneath the sun, 
The serf whose work is never done, 
The lord and prince of proudest race, 
Each builds, unconscious of the deed, 
Inspired by an immortal need, 

A viewless fabric which shall be 

His record through eternity. 


A Ballad of Old Japan.........+..005% 8. W 


Dear Elder Sister, thou hast wrought 
A monument which through the years 
Shall shine in majesty of thought, 

In moral power with wisdom fraught, 
And consolation free from fears; 

A monument of days long gone, 

A palace of the present dawn, 

A beacon for the years to be 

Unto our poor humanity ! 


The Maryland Battalion....Dr. J. W. Palmer....Baltimore American 
Spruce Macaronis, and pretty to see, 
Tidy and dapper and gallant were we ; 
Blooded fine gentlemen, proper and tall, 
Bold in a fox-hunt and gay ata ball; 
Prancing soldados so martial and bluff, 
Billets for bullets, in scarlet and buff— 
But our cockades were clasped with a mother’s low prarye, 
And the sweethearts that braided the sword-knots were fair. 


There was grummer of drums humming hoarse in the hills, 
And the bugles sang fanfaron down by the mills, 

By Flatbush the bagpipes were droning amain, 

And keen cracked the rifles in Martense’s lane; 

For the Hessians were flecking the hedges with red, 

And the grenadiers’ tramp marked the roll of the dead. 
Three to one, flank and rear, dashed the files of St. George, 
The fierce gleam of their steel as the glow of a forge, 
The brutal boom-boom of their swart cannoneers 

Was sweet music compared with the taunt of their cheers— 
For the brunt of their onset, our crippled array, 

And the light of God’s leading gone out in the fray ! 


Oh, the rout on the left and the tug on the right! 

The mad plunge of the charge and the wreck of the flight! 

When the cohorts of Grant held stout Stirling at strain, 

And the mongrels of Hesse went tearing the slain; 

When at Freeke’s Mill the flumes and the sluices ran red, 

And the dead choked the dyke and the marsh choked the 
dead! 


‘¢Oh, Stirling, good Stirling! how long must we wait? 
Shall the shout of your trumpet unleash us too late ? 
Have you never a dash for brave Mordecai Gist, 

With his heart in his throat, and his blade in his fist ? 
Are we good for no more than to prance in a ball, 
When the drums beat the charge and the clarions call ?” 


Tralara! Tralara! Now praise we the Lord 

For the clang of His call and the flash of His sword! 
Tralara! Tralara! Now forward to die; 

For the banner, hurrah! and for sweethearts, good-by! 
‘¢Four hundred wild lads!” Maybeso. I’ll be bound 
’Twill be easy to count us, face up, on the ground. 

If we hold the road open, tho’ Death take the toll, 

We'll be missed on parade when the States call the roll— 
When the flags meet in peace and the guns are at rest, 
And fair Freedom is singing Sweet Home in the West. 
London Spectator 


The crickets chirrup the sun up East, they fiddle the sun down West, 
But they hushed their rasping kits awhile as went my Lord to rest; 


‘* Take links,” he cried, ‘‘ and search the court. 


The insect-world’s affright. 


Oft lurketh death in the bated breath of the wide-eyed autumn night.” 
They have searched the dew-gemmed boscage through, and thence they have haled him bound— 
A lad with the look of a tiger tracked, yet more of a tracking hound. 
The Shogun marked his gardener’s garb, ill-matched with a knightly mien : 
‘< Lo, this is that murderous earl I spared i’ the garden yestere’en. 


Fear not, but tell thy tale.” 


Then he, with scorn of their naked swords: 


‘* | fear not men, nor the lords of men, nor thee, the Lord of lords. 
All else is blurred in the sage’s word that drums at my ear from the hour 
When thou my sire didst crucify to climb by his cross to power : 
The wide sky vaults the mountain tops but cannot roof these twain— 
The man whose hand is red with blood and the son of the foully slain 
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Wherefore is feud between us two, and life is naught to me; 
The life’s but scabbard to the soul, I cast that scabbard free. 
My soul I feel is very steel that whimpers for thy death, 
For the Sword is the Soul of the Samurai from his first to latest breath.” 
He spoke, and wrenched at his corded wrists, but the Shogun bade him pause: 
‘« Put up this keen-edged soul of thine or draw in a better cause ; 
And take its scabbard back again, of my grace I grant thee life; 
I would forge of thee a trusty blade, not a rusty butcher’s knife. 
Be henceforth, then, a man of my men; henceforth ’twixt thee and me 
Let son’s hate turn to vassal’s love, blood-feud to fealty. 
And as for thy father’s death, know this: he was traitor in word and deed. 
If the sword be the soul of the Samurai, let loyalty still be his creed.” 
The stripling winced at the Shogun’s word, and he answered angrily : 
‘« No talk shall be of traitors here lest the talk come home to thee. 


Thou of thy mercy bidst me live? 


Of thy mercy let me die, 


Nor play a part so paltry-poor for the scorn of a father’s eye. 

The spectral Dead watch overhead, tier upon tier they sit, 

And, slay or die, meseems they cry as they prompt from the darkened Pit.” 
‘* Heaven and Hell,” the Shogun cried, ‘‘ have felt the dint of my power ; 

I have ground the toughest Lords of Earth as soft as the sifted flour. 

My wit grinds fast above, my will is fixed as the stone beneath : 

Shall a cross-grained peppercorn like thee break the hard buhrstone’s teeth? ” 

My Lord’s wrath passed like an autumn blast, sudden and sharp with sleet ; 

Like a gust that winnows the wayward leaves, it scattered the lad’s conceit : 
** One life was forfeit, thine or mine, by the red feud-law,” he said ; 
‘* But mine, twice saved, I may not take, nor thine, twice saviour, shed. 

To break the clansman’s bond is much, yet brings but a Ronin’s guilt, 

And he may stand with his life in his hand, and guard it hand on hilt ; 

But he who breaketh the bond of blood finds neither truce nor tréve, 

Unclanned, Unmanned, branded and banned, his life’s but a living grave. 

Behold, I am an outcast thing, for I have broken both, 

Then let me hence to that Hinin horde, who know nor oath nor troth, 

To herd with beggars on the street, with lepers in their den, 

Where unclean is clean and sin is no sin and men are named Not-men.” 

Then pity filled the Shogun’s eyes and he answered softly: ‘‘Go; 


Get hence, get hence beyond the pale. 


As thou sayest, be it so. 


Yet—for such worth was made to rule, and thy words have a knightly ring— 
I name thee Head of the Living Dead. To thy realm, O Hinin King!” 


1 Was Dreaming....Samuel Minturn Peck....Atlanta Constitution 


I was dreaming —I was dreaming— 
I thought your heart was mine. 
Your loving glances met me 
With a tenderness divine. 
My heart was madly beating 
As our fingers locked in greeting ; 
How the raptures of that meeting 


Through the mists of Dreamland shine! 


I was dreaming— 
I was dreaming— 
I thought your heart was mine. 


I was dreaming—I was dreaming— 
Your head lay on my breast. 
Your quivering arms stole round me 
As your balmy lips I prest. 
No knight in old romances, 
Richly decked with poet fancies, 
In the days of plumes and lances, 
Ever yet was half so blessed. 
I was dreaming— 
I was dreaming— 
Your head lay on my breast. 


I was dreaming—I was dreaming— 
O, have I dreamed in vain? 
Did the fleeting vision mock me 
Like a mirage of the plain? 

My love—do not forsake it! 
My heart is yours to break it 
Or to sweeter rapture wake it 
From its loneliness and pain. 
I was dreaming— 
I was dreaming— 
O, have I dreamed in vain? 


Jn a Devonshire Lane........ F. M. Bulloch........ The Sketch 
The maiden was comely—else why would I sing? 
The youth a most proper young swain ; 
And—long, long ago—one morning in Spring 
They met in a Devonshire Lane. 
The road it was narrow, the hedges were high— 
I need not descend to explain ; 
Two riders will find it a task to get by 
When they meet in a Devonshire Lane. 
So he pulled up his cob and he lifted his cap ; 
The damozel also drew rein ; 
‘« T’ll back to the place where the hedge has a gap,” 
Quoth he in that Devonshire Lane. 
** T thank thee,” said she, with an exquisite smile, 
And though there was nought to detain, 
They somehow or other did dally awhile 
That day in the Devonshire Lane. 
Thereafter he scribbled her budgets of rhyme, 
He praised her in sonnet refrain, 
And—Cause and Effect, sir—full many a time 
They met in that Devonshire Lane. 


Then, one day, he whispered that tale in her ear 
Which Cynics have failed to profane, 

And, strangely (although there was nobody near), 
She blushed at her ‘‘ Yes” in the Lane. 


They loved; but their love, like the seasons that pass, 


Began with a quarrel to wane ; 


The tryst that had known them now knew them, alas! 


No more in that Devonshire Lane. 


At last—it was Spring—by miraculous chance 
They met. Did they pass in disdain? 


They would and they could, but the rules of Romance 


Made them kiss in that Devonshire Lane. 
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Our Overworked Nerves 
How CIviLizaATION KILLs.... NEw YORK SUN 

Prof. Leonardo Cognetti di Martiis, of the University 
of Turin, discussed in the Giornali degli Economisti 
the relation of labor to nervous diseases. The article 
is mainly directed to showing that each occupation, 
mechanical or intellectual, has its peculiar nervous dis- 
ease, and the enumeration as a whole, with its illustra- 
tive examples, forms a harrowing picture of the dangers 
attending modern industrial life. He begins by dis- 
cussing the perils to the nerves of open-air workers. 
Lightning is one of these. Not only does it kill twenty- 
two persons annually in England and seventy-one in 
France, but it leaves with shattered nerves many who 
escape death from the stroke. So of electricity used in 
various industries. A severe shock from electricity is 
always liable to produce important nervous changes in 
the victim. The malarial fevers to which many open- 
air workers, especially agricultural laborers, are exposed 
are followed in many cases by severe nervous disorders, 
and there is a true rural paralysis resulting from these 
fevers. Tetanus, which is commoner among the agri- 


culturists than elsewhere, because the germ that pro- 
duces the disease is often found in swampy ground, is 
followed by shocking nervous manifestations. Sunstroke 
often leaves its victim a prey to painful nervous dis- 
orders, and the peasant in the open fields, under the 
intense light of the summer sky, often suffers from ner- 


vous afflictions of the eye and more serious disturbances. 
Reflected light, as from snow, sometimes produces the 
familiar snow-blindness, a nervous affection of the eye. 
It was once epidemic in southern Russia after a March 
snowstorm. One form of the disturbance makes the 
victim practically blind toward sunset and after night- 
fall. Foundrymen are subject to this form. 

Miners, from an opposite cause, have painful nervous 
affections of the eye, accompanied with strange illusions, 
such as the apparent swaying back and forth of objects 
in the field of vision. Miners working in mountain 
shafts have the so-called mountain sickness, accom- 
panied by headache, writhing of the body, hesitancy of 
movement, heart affections, nausea and vomiting, some- 
times followed by insensibility, delirium, and coma. All 
these manifestations are to be ascribed, in part at least, 
to the rarefication of oxygen. Aeronauts have the same 
trouble. Even worse are the nervous disorders that 
attack men who continue under high atmospheric pres- 
sure. The voice becomes metallic, utterance is difficult, 
and in the case of some sounds impossible; hearing is 
impaired, muscles are knotted, and smell and taste are 
sometimes lost, while the laborer handles his tools with 
difficulty. Seasickness is a nervous affection that has a 
remarkable medical history and for which no satisfac- 
tory remedy has been found. Neurasthenia in many 
forms is the enemy of intellectual workers. The modern 
school often brings children to epilepsy and St. Vitus’ 
dance. Stammering sometimes comes from mental 
overwork, and, while a large proportion of children enter 
school with sound eyes, nearsight is quickly developed 
and is found to increase regularly as the child advances 
from class to class. With this comes an actual weak- 
ening of the visual power at all distances. Headache, 


uncertainty of physical movement, sudder alternations 
of hot and cold, insomnia, and fleeting hallucinations 
are some of the results of too much mental labor in the 
case of children. 

Business men engaged in speculative occupations are 
subject to neurasthenia, that manifests itself in the loss 
of the power of mental application. Madness often 
follows. Bianchi, the Italian student of nervous dis- 
eases, finds as a result of the pressure of modern life a 
tendency on the part of the young to: imitate, accom- 
panied by an intolerance of restraint and other signs of 
nervous degeneration. Labor-saving machinery has re- 
sulted in making workmen work harder than ever 
with their nerves, and in severe nervous disorders 
among those that tend machines. The speed of modern 
machinery seems limited only by the power of the hu- 
man attendant, and a constant strain of attention at a 
monotonous occupation tends to mental breakdown. 
Pain and cramp of the muscles, accompanied by forms of 
neuralgia, are some of the disturbances that affect the 
modern mechanical worker, driven by the pressure of his 
inanimate fellow-worker. The intense preoccupation and 
great manual speed of the piano player often produces 
paresis. Clarionet players have spasms of the tongue. 
Sewing-machine makers, telegraphers, cigarmakers, but- 
tonmakers, and others required to maintain a high speed 
at their work, are subject to like nervous disturbances 
immediately affecting the part of the body especially 
under strain, but extending to other parts. Dentist’s 
leg is a paralytic affection of parts kept long under 
pressure. Paralysis of the hammer arm comes to the 
man that has one arm constantly plying a tool of the 
striking kind. It affects the right arm; the right eye is 
often sympathetically affected. Even speech is impaired. 

The professional bicyclist is subject to shocking nerv- 
ous maladies. Two phenomena are specially marked 
in his case—eacessive weariness and a mental or per- 
haps moral deterioration that makes him easily subject 
to suggestion. There is progressive loss of the power 
of attention, of critical sense, of judgment, and of all 
the higher psychic manifestations. The professor evi- 
dently has some doubt as to the advisability of bicycling 
for women, save in very moderate fashion. Persons 
accustomed to use the voice a great deal are subject to 
laryngeal spasms. Watchmakers and others using strong 
magnifying glasses become near-sighted. Workers amid 
strong odors, pleasant or otherwise, lose the sense of 
smell, as others lose that of hearing in noisy occupa- 
tions. The mechanic workers most subject to nervous 
diseases are carters, coachmen, omnibus and street-car 
conductors, fruit sellers, peripatetic venders, tobacco 
dealers and workers, chemists, druggists, sewing-machine 
workers, stationers, booksellers, printers, lithographers, 
and makers of fireworks. 

The professor’s list of employments in which the raw 
material or the finished product is deleterious to health 
and especially injurious to the nerves of the worker in- 
cludes gas making, coke burning, dynamite manufac- 
turing, brandy making, tanning, well digging, chemical 
works of various sorts, working in the more volatile 
metals, and a dozen other occupations. The nervous 
injury extends all the way from slight affections of some 
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single organ to loss of the essential powers, mental and 
physical. Some of the peculiar poisons thus absorbed 
into the system produce, in some victims, a tendency to 
foolish gayety, in others sleepiness, dullness, loss of 
memory, impairment of sight and hearing, and convul- 
sions. Men employed in some chemical works lose 
sensitiveness of skin and are consequently unable to do 
any delicate manual task. The vapor of petroleum 
constantly inhaled has a narcotic effect. Finally, men 
exposed to violent shocks, such as often comes to railway 
employees, are likely to suffer from severe nervous 
changes, attended at times with impairment of vision 
or with general nervous breakdown, superinduced in 
part, no doubt, by the constant nervous strain. 





A New Theory of Sleep 
A STupy FOR BRAIN CELLS...... MEDICAL RECORD 

Since the discoveries made by Golgi, Cajal, Retzius, 
and others of the peculiar anatomical characteristics of 
the nerve cells, a number of new theories regarding brain 
function and brain action have been in the field. The 
nerve cell, as it is now understood, consists of a very 
large number of long-branched processes, which are 
called the protoplasmic processes, and a single axis 
cylinder which extends out, becoming eventually the 
nerve fiber and giving off fine lateral branches. It has 
also been shown that each nerve cell in the brain is in 
contiguity with some other nerve cell, or rather with the 
terminals of the axis cylinder process of that cell, but 
that no actual union takes place between the processes 
from the one cell and fiber process of the other. When 
one set of nerve cells, for example, are thrown into 
activity, impulses are sent out along the axis cylinders 
and their terminal end brushes, and these affect by con- 
tact the protoplasmic processes of other cells. 

Cajal and others look upon the axis cylinder and 
nerve fiber as conveying impulses out from the nerve cell 
or body, while the protoplasmic processes receive im- 
pulses brought to them and carry them to the cell body. 
These latter, therefore, are sometimes called cellulipetal, 
while the axis cylinder process is called cellulifugal. We 
are speaking, of course, now of the relations of the dif- 
ferent groups of cells in different parts of the brain, 
rather than of the relations of these cells to the spinal 
cord and parts below. Some time ago Professor Duval 
proposed the theory of sleep based upon the peculiar 
relations of the brain cells and fibers. According to 
this theory, the nerve cells in repose retracted their pro- 
cesses, which, as he thought, were really pseudopods, 
The cell processes being thus retracted, the contiguity 
of the cells with other cells was less perfect ; hence their 
functions became lowered, consciousness was lost, and 
sleep ensued. 

Kolliker objected to this view, on the ground that 
amoeboid movements are never observed in nerve cells, 
at least of the higher animals, Duval having contended 
that he had seen such movements in the lower orders of 
animals. Cajal, siding with Kolliker, states that no 
matter what way you kill an animal—by shock, strangu- 
lation, or anesthesia—the nerve cells never differ in 
aspect, and one never can discover any amoeboid move- 
ments among them, even when they are placed freshly 
in the field of the microscope. Cajal has, however, 
suggested another theory of sleep which he believes 
more rational and more in accordance with facts. 
While nerve cells do not have amceboid movements, 
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there are, scattered richly throughout the brain tissues, 
other cells known as neuroglia cells. These are cells 
with very numerous fine processes, and they form in a 
large measure the supporting framework of the brain 
tissue, sending their fine processes in among the nerve 
cells and blood vessels. 

Now Cajal’s theory is that these neuroglia cells dur- 
ing repose extend or relax their fine hair-like processes. 
As the result of this the perfect contact between the 
processes of the nerve cells and the end brushes from 
the axis cylinders that surround them is interfered with, 
hence the brain function is slowed up and sleep ensues. 
During activity these neuroglia cells retract their num- 
berless fine processes, the contact between the nerve 
cells becomes perfect again, and mental functions are 
resumed. - The practical facts upon which Cajal bases 
this ingenious theory are that the neuroglia cells are 
found to be in different states. In some their processes 
are retracted and shriveled and in others they are ex- 
tended. There is unquestionably an amoeboid move- 
ment, therefore, in this class of cells. Furthermore, i 
is in accordance, he says, with physiological facts that 
a cell would retract its processes during activity and 
relax them during repose. The physical basis of sleep, 
therefore, according to this view, would be the bristling 
up of the hair-like processes of the neuroglia cells, a 
squeezing of them in between the machinery by which 
the nerve impulses pass, and a sort of a clogging of the 
psychical mechanism. Such theories are, of course, as 
yet only theories, and may be regarded by practical 
minds with great contempt. Still, there is sometimes 
an advantage in scientific hypotheses, even if they 
furnish only an intellectual exercise to the student. 





Science Reclaiming An Idiot 

OPERATING ON THE SKULL...... THE BosTON TRAVELLER 

The little surgical world in Boston is deeply inter- 
ested in an operation which was performed early in the 
summer at the Massachusetts Homeceopathic Hospital, 
and whose results have just reached a practical cul- 
mination. It was an operation whose outcome will 
mean much or little to humanity. The case in ques- 
tion is that of a child whose head formation at birth 
precluded all idea of brain growth. At two and a half 
years of age he was an infant in all but growth of 
body. He was a pretty child, well formed, with the 
exception of the head, which came to a point at 
the top. 

For two years the parents of the child, who live in 
Salem, waited for nature to correct her mistake, but 
were told, when advice was asked, that nothing but a 
surgical operation could effect a change, and the bene- 
ficial results of that were doubtful. But it was a 
chance, and the parents took it. The child was con- 
veyed to the hospital and placed in charge of Dr. 
William J. Winn, of Cambridge. He decided to re- 
move a portion of bone on each side of the point, 
giving the brain a chance to spread out and fill the 
depressions. He decided upon two operations, with 
two and a half weeks’ rest between them, principally 
because the shock to the brain would be less. The 
child was etherized, an incision made in the scalp a 
little at the side of the portion of bone he meant to 
remove, so that the unbroken skin would cover the 
cavity, and a piece of bone about seven inches long 
and less than an inch wide was taken out; the binding 
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of the wound in the scalp was a quick process, and the 
brain was left with a little room to develop. The sec- 
ond operation was a duplicate of the first, and the child 
is in its usual state of good health. 

“Such operations have not been uncommon,” says 
Dr. Winn, “though, perhaps, cases like this are, but 
they are often fatal, because, first, of the shock to the 
brain by cutting or sawing through the bony structure 
of the head, and again through the great chances that 
the covering of the brain will be injured, causing either 
hemorrhage or inflammation, and both are serious to 
consider. The usual method of performing such an 
operation was by cutting through the scalp, turning the 
two parts back, and taking out small buttons of bone 
short distances apart, and using cutting or sawing instru- 
ments to make a passageway between the little cavities. 
That made a series of shocks for the brain. My mode 
of procedure was different, and was attended with less 
danger, because I took out but one button of bone and 
inserted an instrument which separated the covering of 
the brain from the bone, and at the same time cut easily 
and rapidly. The chances of danger were lessened, 
and the rest between the operations was beneficial to the 
patient. He had only the scars to show, and time must 
elapse before perceptible change can be expected. 

A visit to the nursery where the child was, discovered 
him in a small crib, making strong efforts to convince 
his nurse that he wanted to be taken up. He wore a 
little white cap, which covered the bandage on his head, 
and the whole was easily removed. ‘The scars could be 
seen by those who sought them, but from their position 
were not unsightly. ‘* He knows enough to cry for his 
food and for attention,” remarked the nurse, as she re- 
adjusted the cap and tied it securely under the round 
chin, and he evidently received as much of both as was 
good for him. He is understood by everybody in the 
building to be the special object of Dr. Winn’s profes- 
sional hopes, for his improvement in the proper direction 
means much to the surgeon and his profession. 





Puncturing the Human Heart 

A STuDY OF CARDICENTESIS. . NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL GAZETTE 
The long standing belief that a wound in the heart 
meant instant death must, it seems, be given up. A 
puncture of the heart is not only sometimes not fatal, 
but also sometimes actually expedient. The toleration 
of the heart to severe manipulation has been confirmed 
by many well-authenticated instances of recovery from 
serious accidents to the cardiac tissue, and from oper- 
‘ations upon the heart itself, and it is now proposed to 
utilize this toleration more freely and to more definite 
ends than in the past. There may be found in the 
Index Catalogue of the Army Medical Museum records 
of twenty-two cases of direct injury to the heart, all of 
which lived over three hours; seventeen lived over 
three days, one died on the fifty-fifth day, and there 
were three well-authenticated recoveries. Frederick 
Treves refers in his Applied Anatomy to several cases 
of recovery from gunshot and other wounds to the 
heart. Purple reports a case of wound of both ven- 
tricles corroborated by postmortem examination made 
nine years afterward. It has, in fact, been proved by 
numerous reported cases and by laboratory experiments 
that puncture of the heart is not in itself necessarily fatal. 
Death in such cases is commonly due not to the heart 
injury but to the effusion of blood or serum into the 
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pericardium and the consequent interference with the 
heart’s action from mechanical pressure. 

Church observes, since death is usually due to peri- 
cardial effusion, incision and drainage of the pericar- 
dium may sometimes save life; and, since the heart 
has shown itself more tolerant of mechanical inter- 
ference than is generally believed, it may become 
amenable to a variety of conservative or life-saving 
operations. Cardicentesis, as proposed by Westbrook, 
of Brooklyn, was performed as a means of giving more 
immediate and permanent relief to an overburdened 
right heart than could be obtained by venesection. He 
favored puncture of the right auricle, the needle being 
driven into the third interspace to the right edge 
of the sternum. Roberts, Dana, and others, advocate 
puncture of the right ventricle. Watson, after an ex- 
perimental study of the subject, states that puncture of 
the heart, especially the right ventricle, stimulates muscu- 
lar contractions, and may be advantageously employed 
in the treatment of chloroform narcosis. The best re- 
sults are obtained when abstraction of blood from the 
cavity is combined with the stimulating effects pro- 
duced by the entrance of the aspirator-needle. Punc- 
ture of the right ventricle is a safe and more efficient 
operative procedure than puncture of the right auricle. 





The Microbe and Digestion 

KIJANIZIN’S EXPERIMENTS....CHICAGO TIMES-HERALD 

The ubiquitous microbe is known to present two 
sides or phases to its character—one is that of a dis- 
ease-producing organism, the other that of the benefi- 
cent remover of decaying matter, and of actually 
assisting the animal body to perform certain of its ordi- 
nary vital functions—digestion, to wit. To what ex- 
tent the animal may be dependent on microbes for its 
actual welfare is an open question, but’ if certain re- 
searches undertaken by Dr. J. Kijanizin, of the Uni- 
versity of Kieff, are to be credited, there may indeed 
exist a closer alliance between germs and their hosts 
than has hitherto been deemed possible. This inves- 
tigator experimented upon animals, feeding them on 
food which had practically been sterilized, and giving 
them air which had been rendered wholly germless. 
One result of this regimen was to limit the assimilation 
of nitrogenous matter; the idea here being that the 
presence of microbes in the digestive tract is neces- 
sary to effect this desirable end of nutrition. The mi- 
crobes left in the intestine, or originally present there, 
no doubt accomplished so much of the work; but the 
conclusion is that the microbes received with the food 
constitute an essential feature of healthy assimilation. 
Death was the not uncommon fate of many of the 
animals supplied with the sterilized food and air. This 
result may, perchance, arise from processes of self- 
poisoning such as the microbes, naturally present in air 
and food, obviate and prevent. What strikes me as 
specially interesting, however, is the new analogy which 
Dr. Kijanizin’s experiments reveal between the animal 
and the plant worlds. Certain plants can only assim- 
ilate nitrogen through the action and aid of the mi- 
crobes which live in nodules on their roots. In the 
absence of these friendly germs no assimilation of nitro- 
gen is possible. Therefore, the case of the plant would 
seem to be closely related to that of the animal, if it 
be proved that the nutrition of the latter cannot pro- 
ceed naturally without the aid of the helpful microbes. 
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CHARACTERISTIC ANECDOTES OF EUGENE FIELD 


CoMPILED BY RALPH A. Lyon 





Field as a Diner-Out—The latest story of Eugene 
Field is that at a luncheon given in his honor he de- 
clined strawberries, saying that he never ate them. 
“ And why, if I may ask?” said the hostess. ‘ Well, 
to tell the truth, they destroy my appetite for prunes.” 
On another occasion at a dinner given by his friend, 
Melville E. Stone, when the cigars were passed, some 
were labeled “ten cents straight” and others “ three for 
a quarter.” Field had subsidized the butler to allow 
him to play this joke upon his host, who prides himself 
upon offering his guests only the finest Havanas. 


Field’s Laundry Collection—Whenever he left home 
Mr. Field almost always refused to carry a valise or any 
linen with him, and when in need of such articles, when 
stopping with friends, he usually helped himself to any- 
thing he could find that would fit him. In this manner 
he soon gathered a fine collection of collars, cuffs, shirts, 
etc., bearing initials belonging, in many instances, to 
well-known and famous men. In his home Mr. Field 
had a big trunk filled with these little purloinings of his. 


Field Forsaking the Stage—At one time in his early 
manhood, probably after his return from Europe, Field 
thought of becoming an actor. He made a study of 
Shakespeare and sought the company of stage people 
and was so thoroughly filled with the idea that he 
lacked only the encouragement of his friends to carry it 
out. One day he ventured to hint his ambition to his 
guardian, Melvin Gray, who had been the friend of his 
father. ‘ Why, bless you, "Gene, you would disgrace 
your friends, disgrace your father who bore the honor- 
able name of Field!” exclaimed Mr. Gray in con- 
sternation. ‘ Yes-s-s,” replied Field, with that slow 
stammering way he had of lingering on his sibilants, 
“T have thought of all that. S-s-s-still I am deter- 
mined. I res-s-spect my father’s memory. Judge, I 
will not take his name. I will take your name. My 
s-s-stage name s-s-shall be Gray—Melvin Gray.” 


Giving Eli Perkins a Notice—One of the earliest of 
Eugene Field’s jokes was played on Eli Perkins. Field 
was a reporter on a St. Joseph paper. Eli came along 
to deliver a lecture. He called on Field and asked for 
a newspaper notice. He expected a column at least, 
but next morning he simply read: “ As Eli Perkins 
will lecture here to-night, all the railroads have arranged 
to give excursions out of town at greatly reduced 
rates.” Perkins was wild, supposing a great injury had 
been done him, but instead the paragraph attracted so 
much attention that he had a crowded house. 


The Power of a Poem—I came upon an an oid white- 
haired man in the burying ground of a Canadian village 
not long ago, writes Jean Blewett. He had but a little 
while before been through the well-worn tragedy—the 
closed eyes, the stilled laughter, the folding of baby 
hands, the putting to sleep with a solemn chant, instead 
of the usual slumber song. He was reading—not his 
Bible, though it lay close beside—but a newspaper. He 
lifted a peaceful face to mine, and said, in answer to my 
inquiry: ‘‘I haven’t felt so well since she left me as I 
do to-day. You see, I’ve been reading of another old 
grandfather who had to go on living for a spell after he 


had lost his sunshine, and the man who wrote it—he 
seems—to kind of know—just—how—-t feels.” And the 
tears fell upon the newspaper on his knee. He had 
been reading a poem by Field—Telling the Bees. 


Field Touching the Stage—Francis Wilson, the cele- 
brated actor, is one of Eugene Field’s warmest friends. 
He it was who published in a limited edition Mr. Field’s 
matchless translations of Horace, supplemented by 
translations from the same author by Mr. Field’s 
brother, Roswell M. Field. The book bore the title: 
Echoes .from the Sabine Farm: Being Certain Hora- 
tian Lyrics Discreetly Done Into English Verse by 
Eugene and Roswell M. Field; With Many Little Pic- 
turings, by W. H. Garrett; Published in This Seemly 
Wise by Francis Wilson, New Rochelle, 1891. 

The following letter from Mr. Wilson tells of Jeffer- 
son’s valuation of the poet’s genius : 


THE ORCHARD, Nov. 3, 1891. 

DeaR FieLD—Want to tell you something I think 
you ought to know. I read a few of your “ pieces” 
from The Little Book of Western Verse to Mr. Rip Van 
Jefferson and his wife here at the Orchard last week. 
The Little Boy Blue completely suffused Mr. Jefferson 
with tears. ‘I am not ashamed,” he said, wiping his 
eyes, “to cry over sentiment so natural, so pure as 
that; but I can’t be moved at all by such stuff as 
Tennyson wrote.” Now, print that! 

Ever faithfully, Francis WILSON. 

Field Malingering—Field was going away from Den- 
ver one day on a business trip, and the train he was 
billed to take was usually crowded to a degree beyond 
comfort. ’Gene appeared at the depot with one of his 
legs tied up in a sheet, and hobbling with the help of a 
cane. He was given two seats in the coach—one to 
sit on and one to rest his leg on. When he reached his 
destination he paralyzed the passengers by carelessly 
unwinding the sheet and throwing it out the window. 
There wasn’t a thing the matter with his leg. 


Field’s Scrapbook—Not long ago one of Mr. Field’s 
friends had a large and beautiful scrapbook made and 
sent to him, asking him to fill it with odds and ends that 
had no value to himself and hand it back. It is almost 
filled with all sorts of things—original MSS., many 
pages of Sharps and Flats, portraits of Mr. Field of 
all descriptions, fully a dozen original drawings by differ- 
ent artists, none of which look the least like the original. 
Mr. Field’s inseparable companion was a fox terrier 
named Jessie Bartlett Davis, and she appears in many 
of the pictures. One, a caricature that has been pub- 
lished, which Mrs. Field thinks the best one ever made 
of her husband, represents him leaning his elbow upon 
a dejected bust of Horace, his long forefinger on his 
forehead, pondering upon Me and Horace. Jessie, 
in the ruffles of Punch, is beside him. Turning the 
leaves of this scrapbook one finds on one page an 
epitaph frequently quoted by Dr. Gunsaulus: 


Here lies the body of Mary Ann, 

Who rests in the bosom of Abraham. 
It’s all very nice for Mary Ann, 

But it’s mighty tough on Atraham. 











MY SISTER HENRIETTA: A BROTHER’S GREAT LOVE 


By ERNEsT RENAN ‘ 


From My Sister Henrietta. By Ernest Renan. Translated 
by Abbey L. Alger. Roberts Bros, The companionship be- 
tween Renan and his sister Henrietta was one of the most rare 
and beautiful in the social side of the history of letters. ‘ She 
was,’’ says Renan, ‘‘ the person who exerted the strongest in- 
fluence upon my life.” 

Her capacity for work was extraordinary. I have 
seen her, for days at a time, devote herself unceasingly 
to the task which she had taken up. She took part 
in editing educational journals, especially the one in 
charge of her friend, Mlle. Ulliac-Trémadeure. She 
never signed her name, and it was impossible, with her 
great modesty, that she could ever win, in this line, 
more than the esteem of a select few. Moreover, the 
detestable taste which in France presides over the com- 
position of works meant for the education of women 
left her no room to hope either for great satisfaction 
or great success. It was particularly to oblige her 
friend, who was old and infirm, that she undertook this 
labor. ‘The writings wherein she may be found entire 
are her letters. She wrote them to perfection. Her 
notes of travel are also excellent. I trusted to her to 
tell the unscientific part of our journey to the East. 
Alas! all knowledge of this side of my enterprise, 
which I left to her, perished with her. What I found 
on this head in her papers is very good. We hope to 
be able to publish it, completing it by her letters. We 
shall then publish a story which she wrote of the great 
maritime expeditions of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. She made very extensive researches for this 
task, and she brought to bear on it a critical judgment 
very rare in works intended for children. She did 
nothing by halves; the rectitude of her judgment was 
shown in everything by an exquisite taste for solidity 
and truth. 

She had not what is called wit, if by that word we 
understand something airy and sly, as is the French 
fashion. She never made a mock of anybody. Malice 
was odious to her; she regarded it as a species of 
cruelty. I remember that at a /ardon (pilgrimage) in 
Lower Brittany, to which we went in boats, our bark 
was preceded by another containing certain poor ladies, 
who, wishing to make themselves beautiful for the fes- 
tival, had hit upon pitiful arrangements of their attire, 
which were in very bad taste. The people in whose 
company we were laughed at them, and the poor ladies 
observed this. My sister burst into tears; it seemed to 
her barbarous to jest at well-meaning persons who had 
for a time forgotten their misfortunes to be cheerful, 
and who had perhaps submitted to great privations out 
of deference to the world. In her eyes, a ridiculous 
person was to be pitied; she at once loved him, and 
took his part against those who scoffed at him. 

Hence her aversion to the world and the poor show 
which she made in ordinary conversation—almost always 
a tissue of malice and frivolity. She was prematurely 
old and she generally added still more to her age by her 
dress and manners. She was a worshiper of misfor- 
tune; she hailed, almost cultivated, every excuse for 
tears. Sorrow became to her a familiar and agreeable 
feeling. Ordinary people did not, in general, understand 
her, and considered her somewhat stiff and embarrassed. 


Nothing which was not completely good could please 
her. Everything about her was true and profound; 
she could not dishonor herself. The lower classes, 
peasants, on the contrary, regarding her as exquisitely 
kind, and those who knew how to take her on the right 
side soon learned to recognize the depth of her nature 
and her real distinction. 

She sometimes betrayed delightful feminine touches ; 
she became a young girl again; she clung to life almost 
with a smile, and the veil between her and the world 
seemed to fall. These fleeting moments of delicious 
weakness, transient gleams of a vanished dawn, were 
full of melancholy sweetness. In this she was superior 
to persons who profess, in their gloomy abstraction, the 
detachment preached by the mystics. She loved life; 
she found a relish in it; she could smile at an orna- 
ment, at a feminine trifle, as we might smile at a flower. 
She did not say to Nature that frenzied Adrenuntio (I 
renounce thee) of Christian asceticism. Virtue to her 
was no stern rigor, no studied effort ; it was the natural 
instinct of a beautiful soul aiming at goodness by a 
spontaneous exertion, serving God without fear or 
tremor. 

‘Thus for six years we lived a very lofty and a very 
pure life. My position was still very modest; but it 
was she herself who so willed it. She would not have 
allowed me, even had I had such a thought, to sacrifice 
the least part of my independence to my advancement. 
The misfortunes which unexpectedly overtook my 
brother, and led to the loss of all our savings, did not 
disturb her. She would have gone abroad again, had 
it been necessary for the steady progress of my life. 
My God! did I do all that lay in my power to make 
her happy? How bitterly I reproach myself now for 
not being -sufficiently open and affectionate with her, 
for not telling her oftener how much I loved her, for 
yielding too much to my taste for silent concentration, 
for not taking the utmost advantage of every hour that 
was left me! O could I recover but a single one of 
those moments which I did not spend in making her 
happy! But I take her elect soul to witness that she 
was always at the core of my heart, that she ruled my 
entire moral life as it was never given to anyone to 
rule, that she was always the primary cause of my sor- 
rows and my joys. If I sinned against her, it was due 
to a stiffness of manner which those who know me 
should not heed, and from an awkward feeling of re- 
spect which made me avoid with her everything which 
might seem a profanation of her sanctity. She herself 
was restrained by a similar feeling in regard to me. My 
long clerical education, for four years absolutely soli- 
tary, left an impress on my disposition in this regard 
which her delicate reserve prevented her from combat- 
ting as much as she might. 

My lack of experience of life, and, above all, my 
ignorance of the deep differences which exist between 
the heart of a man and that of a woman, led me to re- 
quire of her a sacrifice which would have been beyond 
the strength of any but her. My sense of the duty which 
I owed to such a friend was too profound to allow 
me to dream of changing anything in our condition 
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without her permission. But it was she herself who, 
with her accustomed nobility, made the first advances. 
From the earliest days of our reunion,she had urged me 
tomarry. She often returned to the charge. She even 
talked, without my knowledge, with one of our friends, 
of a match she had planned for me, but which was 
never carried out. The introductory step which she 
took in this matter led me to make a great mistake. I 
sincerely believed that she would not feel hurt whenever 
I should tell her that I had found a person of my choice 
worthy to be associated with her. When I allowed her 
to talk to me of marriage, I had never understood that 
she was to leave me. I had always supposed that she 
would still be to me what she had been thus far: the 
accomplished and well-beloved sister, incapable of tak- 
ing or of giving offense, too wholly sure of the love 
with which she inspired me to be wounded by that 
which another might win. I now see the error of such 
a conception. A woman’s love is unlike that of a man; 
all affection with her is exclusive and jealous; she does 
not admit of any diversity of nature between the dif- 
ferent loves. But I was excusable. I was deceived by my 
extreme simplicity of heart, and also, to some degree, 
by her. ‘To speak truly, was she not herself mistaken 
in regard to her courage? I thinkso. When the mar- 
riage which she had planned for me was set aside, she 
felt a certain regret, although the scheme, in some re- 
spects, had ceased to please her. But, oh mystery of 
women’s hearts! the trial which she hastened to meet, 
became a cruel one when it was offered her. She was 
ready to accept the bitter cup which her own hands 
had prepared; she now shrank from that which I 
offered her, although I had done my utmost to make it 
sweet to her. ‘Terrible result of excessive delicacy! 

The brother and sister who loved each other so 
fondly were at last forced, for lack of speaking with 
sufficient frankness, to lay traps for each other unwit- 
tingly ; to seek, and not to find each other. Those were 
very bitter days for us. We went through all the 
storms and tempests known to love. When she told me 
that, when she suggested my marriage, it was only to 
try if she were sufficient unto me, when she declared that 
the moment of my union to another must be that of her 
departure, the arrow entered into my soul. Was the 
feeling that she felt an undivided one? Did she really 
wish to oppose the union which I desired? Certainly 
not. It was the tempest of a passionate soul, the re- 
volt of a heart violent in its love. So soon as she and 
Cornelia Scheffer met, each conceived for the other 
the affection which afterwards became so sweet to them 
both. Cornelia Scheffer’s grand and lofty ways took 
possession of her and carried her away. She recognized 
that there was here no room for vulgar littleness and 
mean susceptibilities. She wished to yield, but, at the 
decisive moment, the woman was rearoused—she had 
no more power to yield, 

At last I was compelled to put an end to this cruel 
uncertainty. Forced to choose between two affections, I 
sacrificed all to the one of older date, to the one which 
seemed most like duty. I informed Miss Scheffer that I 
could never see her again unless my dear sister’s heart 
ceased to bleed. This was in the evening; I went home 
and told my sister what I had done. A violent revolu- 
tion took place within her; she felt cruel remorse at 
having prevented a union desired by me and highly ap- 
preciated by her. Next morning, very early, she has- 
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tened to Mr. Scheffer’s house; she spent several hours 
with my betrothed; they wept together; they parted 
cheerfully and friends. In fact, after my marriage, as 
before, everything was in common between us. It was 
her economies which made our youthful household pos- 
sible. Had it not been for her, I could never have met 
my new responsibilities. My confidence in _ her 
goodness was such that the ingenuousness of such con- 
duct did not strike me until much later. The good 
great ones of life seldom know the beautiful divine in- 
fluence of their pure, sweet natures; they glorify life by 
simply being, as a flower silently gives its perfume. 

These alternations were prolonged; the cruel and 
charming demon of loving alarm, of jealousy, of sudden 
revolts, of hasty regrets, which dwells in the heart of 
women, often waked once more to torture her. The 
idea of breaking away from a life in which, in her hours 
of bitterness, she affected to find no ,place, was often 
suggested by her saddened speech. But these were 
remnants of evil dreams, which gradually faded away. 
The delicate tact, the exquisite heart of the woman 
whom I had given her for a sister gained a com- 
plete triumph. In moments of fleeting reproach, Cor- 
nelia’s enchanting intervention, her gayety, full of good- 
nature and grace, changed our tears to smiles; we ended 
by a general embrace. The uprightness of heart and 
feeling displayed before me by these two women, con- 
tending with the most delicate problem of love, won 
my admiration. I at last blessed the agonies whichhad 
obtained for me such beautiful results. My artless hope 
of seeing another than myself complete her happiness 
and introduce into her life a gayety and activity which I 
was unable to lend it, was at times realized. More 
happy than skillful, I saw my imprudence turned to 
wisdom, and I enjoyed the fruit of my temerity. 

The birth of my little Ary dried the last trace of all 
her tears. Her affection for the child was actual ado- 
ration. The maternal instinct which overflowed within 
her found its natural issue here. Her sweetness, her 
inexhaustible patience, her love for all that is simple and 
good, inspired her with inexpressible affection for chil- 
dren. It was a sort of religious worship, in which her 
melancholy nature found an infinite charm. When my 
second child was born, a daughter whom I lost in a few 
months, she repeatedly told me that this little girl had 
come to take her place with me. She loved the thought 
of death, and took endless pleasure in it: “ You shall 
see, dear ones,” she would say, “that the flower which 
we have lost will leave us a very sweet perfume.” 

The image of that sweet little dead baby was long 
sacred to her. Thus united with our sorrows and our 
joys with all the strength of her exquisite sensibility, she 
atSlast completely accepted the new life in which I had 
made her a partner. I count it as one of my great 
moral satisfactions that I could realize in the two women 
whom fate has attached to my life, this masterpiece of 
abnegation and pure devotion. They loved each other 
with a lively affection, and I have now the consolation 
to feel that there is one beside me whose grief almost 
equals mine. Each of them had her distinct place with 
me, and this without division or exclusion. Each of 
them in her own way was all in all to me. <A few days 
before her death, at a moment when she seemed to have 
a foreboding of her approaching end, my sister uttered 
words which showed me that the old wound was healed, 
and only the memory of past bitterness remained. 
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AMONG THE BRIGANDS: WHEN MOLL DANCED 


By FRANK BARRETT 





A selected reading from A Set of Rogues. By Frank Barrett. 
The time of this reading is the year 1666, just after the burning 
of the city of London. A band of players, consisting of Jack 
Dawson, the singer, who did light comedy work; Mull, his 
daughter, who danced; and the narrator, a scholar and poet, 
in their financial extremity was met by Don Sanchez, a cheerful, 
courteous Spanish adventurer. He promises them great fortune 
if they will leave England and go over into Spain, where Moll is 
to be palmed off as the heiress to a great estate there. They are all 
dressed in fine style, as befits their mission, and, after entering 
Spain, attract attention of one Don Lopez, who poses as a Cas- 
tilian of noble birth, but in reality is a brigand. They are forced 
to accept his hospitality at his castle, as he calls it, when this 
scene opens. : 


Quitting the tableland, ten minutes of leaping and 
scrambling brought us to a collection of miserable huts, 
built all higgledy-piggledy along the edge of a torrent, 
overtopped by a square building of more consequence, 
built of gray stone and roofed with slate shingles, but 
with nothing but ill-shaped holes for windows; and 
this, Don Lopez, with some pride, told us was his cas- 
tillo. A ragged crew of women and children, apprised 
of our coming by the guide, maybe, trooped out of the 
village to meet us, and hailed our approach with shouts 
of joy, “ for all the world like a pack of hounds at the 
sight of their keeper with a dish of bones,” whispers 
Jack Dawson in my ear, ominously. But it was cu- 
rious to see how they did all fall back in two lines, 
those that had hats taking them off as Don Lopez 
passed, he bowing to them right and left, like any 
prince in his progress. 

So we went up to the castillo, where all the men of 
the village are assembled, and all armed like Don 
Lopez, and they greet us with cries of “‘ Hola!” and 
throwing up of hats. They making way for us with 
salutations on both sides, we enter the castillo, where 
we find one great ill-paved room with a stepladder on 
one side leading to the floor above, but no furniture 
save a table and some benches of wood, all black and 
shining with grease and dirt. But indeed the walls, the 
ceiling, and all else about us was beyond everything for 
blackness, and this was easily to be understood, for a 
wench, coming in witha cauldron, lightsa fagot of wood 
in a corner, where was no chimney to carry off the 
smoke, but only a hole in the wall with a kind of eaves 
over it, so that presently the place was so filled with the 
fumes ’twas difficult to see across it. 

Don Lopez (always as gracious as a cat with a milk- 
maid) asks Moll through Don Sanchez if she would like 
to make her toilet, while dinner is preparing, and at 
this offer all of us jump—choosing anything for a change; 
so he takes us up the stepladder to the floor above, 
which differs from that below in being cut up into half 
a dozen pieces by some low partitions of planks nailed 
loosely together like cribs for cattle, with some litter of 
dry leaves and hay in each, but in other respects being 
just as naked and grimy, with a cloud of smoke coming 
up through the chinks in the floor. 

“ You will have the sole use of these chambers during 
your stay,” says Don Lopez, “ and for your better assur- 
ance you can draw the ladder up after you on retiring 
for the night.” 

But for the gravity of our situation and prospects I 


could have burst out laughing when Don Sanchez gave 
us the translation of this promise, for the idea of regard- 
ing these pens as chambers was not less ludicrous than 
the air of pride with which Don Lopez bestowed the 
privilege of using ’em upon us. 

Don Lopez left us, promising to send a maid with the 
necessary appointments for Moll’s toilet. 

“A plague for all this finery!” growled Dawson. 
“ How long may it be, think you, Sefor, ere we can 
quit this place and get to one of those posadas you prom- 
ised us?” 

Don Sanchez hunched his shoulders for all reply and 
turned away to hide his mortification. And now a girl 
comes up with a biggin of water on her head, a broken 
comb in her hand, and a ragged cloth on her arm that 
looked as if it had never been washed since it left the 
loom, and sets them down on a bench, with a grin at 
Moll; but she, though not over-nice, turns away with a 
pout of disgust, and then we go to get a breath of fresh 
air to a hole in the wall on the windward side, where we 
stand all dumb with disappointment and dread until we 
are called down to dinner. But before going down Don 
Sanchez warns us to stand on our best behavior, as 
these Spaniards, for all their rude seeming, were of a 
particularly punctilious, ticklish disposition. 

“TI cannot see any reason in that, Sefior,” says Daw- 
son; “for the less we please ’em, the sooner they are 
likely to send us hence, and so the better for us.” 

** As you please,” replies the Don, “ but my warning 
is to your advantage.” 

Down we go, and there stands Don Lopez with a 
dozen choice friends, all the raggedest, dirty villains in 
the world ; and they saluting us, we return their civility 
with a very fair pretense and take the seats offered us 
—they standing until we are set. Then they sit down, 
and each man lugs out a knife from his waist-cloth. 
The cauldron, filled with a mess of kid stewed in a 
multitude of onions, is fetched from the fire, and, being 
set upon a smooth board, is slid down the table to our 
host, who, after picking out some tid-bits for us, serves 
himself, and so slides it back, each man in turn picking 
out a morsel on the end of his knife. Bearing in mind 
Don Sanchez’s warning, we do our best to eat of this 
dish, but, Heaven knows! with little relish, and mighty 
glad when the cauldron is empty and that part of the 
performance ended. Then, the bones being swept from 
the table, a huge skin of wine is set before Don Lopez, 
and he serves us each with about a quart in an odd- 
shaped vessel with a spout, which Don Sanchez and his 
countrymen use by holding it above their heads and 
letting the wine spurt into their mouths ; but we, being 
unused to this fashion, preferred rather to suck it out of 
the spout, which seemed to them as odd a mode as 
theirs was to us. 

However, better wine, drink it how you may, there 
is none than the wine of these parts, and this reconcil- 
ing us considerably to our condition, we listened with 
content to their singing of ditties, which they did very 
well for such rude fellows, to the music of a guitar and 
a tambourine. And so, when our pots came to be re- 
plenished a second time, we were all mighty merry and 
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agreeable save Jack Dawson, who never could take his 
liquor like any other man, but must fall in some extrava- 
gant humor, and he, I perceived, regarded some of 
the company with a very sour, jealous eye, because, be- 
ing warmed with drink, they fell to casting glances at 
Moll, with a certain degree of familiarity. Especially 
there was one fellow with a hooked nose, who stirred 
his bile exceedingly, sitting with his elbows on the table 
and his jaws in his hands, and would scarely shift his 
eyes from Moll. And since he could not make his dis- 
pleasure understood in words, and so give vent to it 
and be done, Jack sat there in sullen silence watching 
for an opportunity to show his resentment. 

The other saw this well enough, but would not desist, 
and so these two sat fronting each other like two dogs 
ready to fly at each other’s throats. At length the hook- 
nosed rascal, growing bolder with his liquor, rises as if 
to reach for his wine-pot, and, stretching across the 
table, chucks Moll under the chin with his grimy fingers. 
At this Jack, flinging out his great fist with all the force 
of contained passion, catches the other right in the mid- 
dle of the face, with such effect that the fellow flies 
clean back over his bench, his head striking the pave- 
ment with a crash. 

Then, in an instant, all his fellows spring to their feet, 
and a dozen long knives flash out from their sheaths. 

Up starts Jack Dawson, catching Moll by the arm 
and his joint stool by the leg, and stepping back a pace 
or two, not to be taken in the flank, he swings his stool 
ready to dash the brains out of the first that nears him. 
And I do likewise, making the same show of valor with 
my stool, but cutting a poor figure beside Dawson’s 
mighty presence. 

Seeing their fellow laid out for dead on the floor, with 
his hooked nose smashed most horribly into his face, 
the others had no stomach to meet the same fate, but 
with their Spanish cunning began to spread out so they 
might attack us on all sides; and surely this had done 
our business but that Don Lopez, flinging himself before 
us with his knife raised high, cries out at the top of his 
voice, “ Rekbah! ”—a word of their own language, I 
am told, taken from the Moorish, and signifying that 
whosoever shall outrage the laws of hospitality under 
his roof shall be his enemy to the death. And at this 
word every man stood still, as if by enchantment, and 
let fall his weapon. Then in the same high voice he 
gave them an harangue, showing them that Dawson 
was in the right to avenge an insult offered his daughter, 
and the other justly served for his offense to us. ‘ For 
his offense to me as the host of these strangers,” adds 
he, “‘ Jose shall answer to me hereafter, if he live; if he 
be dead, his body shall be flung to the vultures, and his 
name be never uttered again beneath this roof.” 

““] bear no grudges, not I,” says Dawson, when Don 
Sanchez gave him the English of this. “If he live, let 
his nose be set; and if dead, let him be buried decently 
in a churchyard. But hark ye, Sefior, lest we fall out 
again and come out worse the next bout, do pray ask 
his worship if we may not be accommodated with a 
guide to take us on our way at once.. We have yet two 
hours of daylight before us, there’s not a cloud in the 
sky, and with such a moon as we had the night before 
last, we may get on well enough.” 

Poor Moll, who was all of a shake with the terror of 
another catastrophe, added her prayers to Dawson’s, and 
Don Sanchez with a profusion of civilities laid the pro- 
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posal before Don Lopez, who, though professing the 
utmost regret to lose us so soon, consented to gratify 
our wish, adding that his mules were so accustomed to 
the road that they could make the journey as well in 
the dark as in the broad day. 

“ Well, then,” says Dawson, when this was told us, 
“let us settle the business at once, and be off.” 

And now, when Don Sanchez proposed to pay for 
the service of our guides, it was curious to see how 
every rascal at the table craned forward to watch the 
upshot. Don Lopez makes a pretense of leaving the pay- 
ment to Don Sanchez’s generosity; and he, not behind- 
hand in courtesy, lugs out his purse and begs the other 
to pay himself. Whereupon, with more apologies, Don 
Lopez empties the money on the table and carefully 
counts it, and there being but a score of gold-pieces 
and some silver, he shakes his head and says a few 
words to Don Sanchez in a very reproachful tone of 
remonstrance, to which‘our Don replies by turning all 
the trifles out of his pocket, one after the other, to prove 
that he has no money. 

“I thought as much,” growls Jack in my ear. 
pretty nest of hornets we're fallen into.” 

The company, seeing there was no more to be got 
out of Don Sanchez, began to murmur and cast their 
eyes at us; whereupon Dawson, seeing how the land 
lay, stands up and empties his pockets on the table, and 
I likewise; but betwixt us there was no more than 
some French pennies and a few odds and ends of no 
value at all. Fetching a deep sigh, Don Lopez takes 
all these possessions into a heap before him, and tells 
Don Sanchez that he cannot believe persons of our 
quality could travel with so little, that he feels con- 
vinced Don Sanchez must have dropped a purse on the 
way, and that until it is found he can on no account 
allow us to leave the neighborhood. 

“This comes of being so mighty fine!” says Dawson, 
when Don Sanchez had explained matters. ‘“ Had we 
travelled as became our condition, this brigand would 
never have ensnared us hither. And if they won’t 
believe your story, Sefor, I can’t blame ’em; for I 
would have sworn you had a thousand pounds to your 
hand.” 

** Do you reproach me for my generosity ? ” asks the 
Don. : 

“ Nay, Master, I love you for being free with your 
money while you have it, but ’tis a queer kind of gener- 
osity to bring us into these parts with no means of 
taking us back again. Hows’ever, we’ll say no more 
about that if we get out of this cursed smoke-hole; and 
as we are like to come off ill if these Jack-thieves keep us 
here a week or so and get nothing by it, ’twill be best 
to tell ’em the honest truth, and acquaint them that we 
are no gentlefolk, but only three poor English mounte- 
banks brought hither on a wild-goose chase.” 

This was a bitter pill for Don Sanchez to swallow; 
however, seeing no other cure for our ills, he gulped 
it down with the best face he could put onit. But 
from the mockery and laughter of all who heard him, 
’twas plain to see they would not believe a word of his 
story. 

‘What would you have me do now?” asked the 
Don, turning to us when the clamor had subsided, and 
he told us how he had tried to persuade them we were 
dancers he was taking for a show to the fair at Barcelona, 
which they, by our looks, would not believe, and espe- 
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cially that a man of Jack Dawson’s weight could foot 
it, even to please such heavy people as the English. 

“What!” cries Jack. ‘I can’t dance! We will 
pretty soon put them to another complexion if they do 
but give us space and a fair trial. You can strum a 
guitar, Kit, for I’ve heard you. And Moll, my chick, 
do you dash the tears from your cheek and pluck up 
courage to show these Portugals what an English lass 
can do.” 

The brigands agreeing to this trial, the table is shoved 
back to give us a space in the best light, and our judges 
seat themselves conveniently. Moll brushes her eyes 
(to a little murmur of sympathy, as I thought), and I, 
striking out the tune, Jack, with all the magnificence of 
a king, takes her hand and leads her out to a French 
pavan; and sure no one in the world ever stepped it 
more gracefully than our poor little Moll (now put upon 
her mettle), nor more lightly than Dawson, so that every 
rascal in our audience was won to admiration, clapping 
hands and shouting “‘ Hola!” when it was done. And 
this warming us, we gave ’em next an Italian coranto, 
and after that, an English pillow dance; and, in good 
faith, had they all been our dearest friends, these dirty 
fellows could not have gone more mad with delight. 
And then Moll and her father, sitting down to fetch their 
breath, a dispute arose among the brigands which we 
were at a loss to understand, until Don Sanchez explained 
that a certain number would have it we were real 
dancers, but that another party, with Don Lopez, main- 
tained these were but court dances, which only proved 
the more we were of high quality. 

“We'll convince ’em yet, Moll, with a pox of their 
doubts,” cries Dawson, starting to his feet again. “Tell 
’em we will give ’em a stage dance of a nymph and a 
wild man, Sefior, with an excuse for our having no 
costume but this. Play us our pastoral, Kit. And 
sing you your ditty of ‘Broken Heart,’ Moll, in the 
right place, that I may get my wind for the last caper.” 

Moll nods, and with ready wit takes theribbon from her 
head, letting her pretty hair tumble all about her shoul- 
ders, and then whipping up her long skirt, tucks one end 
under her girdle, thereby making a very dainty show 
of pink lining against the dark stuff, and also giving 
more play for her feet. And so thus they danced their 
pastoral, Don Sanchez taking a tambourine and tapping 
it lightly to the measure, up to Moll’s song, which so ra- 
vished these hardy, stony men by the pathetic sweetness 
of her voice—for they could understand nothing save by 
her expression—that they would not let the dance go on 
until she had sung it through again. To conclude, Jack 
springs up as one enamored to madness, and flings out 
his last steps with such vigor and agility as to quite as- 
tound all. 

And now the show being ended, and not one but is 
a-crying of “ Hola!” and “ Animo!” Moll snatches 
the tambourine from Don Sanchez’s hand, and, stepping 
before Don Lopez, drops him a courtesy, and offers it 
for her reward. At this Don Lopez, glancing at the 
money on the table by his side, and looking round for 
sanction to his company (which they give him without 
one voice of opposition), he takes up two of the gold- 
pieces and drops them on the parchment. Thus did 
our Moll, by one clever hit, draw an acknowledgment 
from them that we were indeed no fine folks, but mere 
players, which point they might have stumbled over in 
their cooler moments. 
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But we were not quit yet, for on Don Sanchez’s 
begging that we should now be set upon our road to 
Ravellos, the other replies that though he will do us 
this service with great pleasure, yet he cannot permit us 
to encounter the danger again of being taken for persons 
of quality. ‘ Fine dress,” says he, ‘‘ may be necessary 
to the Sefor and his daughter for their court dances, 
and they are heartily welcome to them for the pleasure 
they have given us, but for you and the musician who 
plays but indifferent well, meaner garb is more suitable; 
and so you will be good enough to step upstairs, the 
pair of you, and change your clothing for such as we 
can furnish from our store.” 

And upstairs we were forced to go, Don Sanchez and 
I, and there, being stripped, we were given such dirty, 
foul rags and so grotesque, that when we came down 
Jack Dawson and Moll fell a-laughing at us, as though 
they would burst. And, in truth, we made a most 
ludicrous spectacle—especially the Don, whom hitherto 
we had seen only in the neatest and most noble of 
clothes—looking more like a couple of scarecrows than 
living men. 

And now, to bring an end to this adventure, we were 
taken down the intricate passes of the mountain in the 
moonlight, as many of the gang as could find mules 
coming with us for escort, and brought at last to the 
main road, where we were left withnaught but what we 
stood in (save Moll’s two pieces), the robbers bidding 
us their adieus with all the courtesy imaginable. But 
even then, robbed of all he had, even to the clothes of 
his back, Don Sanchez’s pride was unshaken, for he 
bade us note the very thieves in Spain were gentlemen. 

As we trudged along the road toward Ravellos, we 
fell debating on our case, as to what we should do next, 
etc., Don Sanchez promising that we should have re- 
dress for our ill-treatment, that his name alone would 
procure us a supply of money for our requirements, etc., 
to my great content. But Dawson was of another mind. 

“ As for seeking redress,” says he, “ I would as soon 
kick at a hive for being stung by a bee, and the wisest 
course when you’ve been once bit by a dog is to keep 
out of his way for the future. With respect of getting 
money by your honor’s name, you may do as you please, 
and so may you, Kit, if you’re so minded. But for my 
part, henceforth I’ll pretend to be no better than I am, 
and the first suit of rags I can get will I wear in the 
fashion of this country. And so shall you, Moll, my 
dear; so make up your mind to lay aside your fine 
airs and hold up your nose no longer as if you were too 
good for your father.” 

“We have four hundred miles to go ere we reach 
Elche,” says Don Sanchez. “Can you tell me how 
you are to get there without money ?” 

** Aye, that I can, and I warrant my plan as good as 
your honor’s. We can walk ten miles a day on level 
ground, and so may do this journey in six weeks or 
thereabouts, which is no such great matter, seeing we 
are not to be back in England before next year. We 
can buy a guitar and tabor out of Moll’s pieces; with 
them we can give a show wherever we stay for the 
night, and if honest men do but pay us half as much as 
the thieves of this country, we may fare pretty well.” 

And on Don Sanchez’s consenting, Jack would have 
us all shake hands on it for a sign of faith and good 
fellowship. Then, perceiving that we were arrived at 
the outskirts of the town, we ended our discussion. 
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Studies in Early Victorian Literature: Frederic Harrison: Edward Arnold, 12mo, cloth.....................- I 50 
The Greater Victorian Poets: Hugh Walker, M.A.: Macmillan & Co., cloth. ............---see cence eeeee- 2 50 
, Medical and Surgical 
A Practice of Medicine: J. T. Whittaker: William Wood & Co., 8vo, cloth, $5.75; leather................- 6 50 
Exercise and Food for Pulmonary Invalids: Dr. Charles Denison: Chain & Hardy Co., cloth................ 35 
Infancy and Infant Rearing: An Introductory Manual: Dr. J. B. Hardy: J. B. Lippincott Co., 12mo, cloth... 1 25 
Infection and Immunity: Charles R. Bardeen: C. W. Bardeen, paper..........----------------------e--ee 25 
International System of Electro-Therapeutics: Dr. H. R. Bigelow: F. A. Davis Co., 8vo, sheep...........--- 6 00 
Pathology and Treatment of Diseases of the Skin: Dr. Moriz Kaposi: Wood & Co., cloth.................... 5 50 
Practical Homeceopathy for the People: J. S. Douglas: 15th edition: C. N. Caspar, 16mo, cloth.............-. I 00 
Text-Book of Operative Surgery: Dr. Theodore Kocher: Macmillan & Co., 8vo, cloth................-..... 3 50 
The Family Pocket Homeeopathist: Dr. D. A. Baldwin: 3d edition: E. Darrow & Co., 16mo, cloth.......... 50 
The Pathology and Surgical Treatment of Tumors: Dr. N. Senn: W. B. Saunders, 8vo, cloth.............-.- 6 00 
Poetry of the Month 

A Cluster of Gems: Edited by Volney Streamer: Frederick A. Stokes Co., cloth, illustrated. ................ 2 50 
A Song of the Sea: My Lady of Dreams, and Other Poems: Eric Mackay: Stone & Kimball..............-- I 25 
Fact and Fancy: Cupid Jones (Francis Saltus Saltus): G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth............-......-....-- 

Fair Women of To-day: Samuel Minturn Peck: Frederick A. Stokes Co., cloth, illustrated................-- 2 50 
In Sheltered Ways: D. J. Donahoe: Charles Wells Moulton, cloth... ..........cccccccccccccccccecccccescce 

Songs, and Other Verses: Dollie Radford: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth............--..-.-.----------2--00-- I 25 
Spring’s Immortality : Mackenzie Bell: Ward, Locke & Bowden, cloth...... POcevccccccccccecccoccscccoese 

Political Questions 

New York Code of Election Laws, with Annotations: W. H. Silvernail: Banks & Bros., half sheep. .........- 75 
Governments, and Politicians: Charles Marcotte: Paper .. .... 2.220 cccssccccces cecccesacccccccesececece 50 
Politics for Prudent People: Slack Worthington: Arena Publishing Co., cloth............-...---.------..-- 

The Genesis of California’s First Constitution (1846-49): Rockwell D. Hunt: Johns Hopkins Press, paper. . - - . 50 
The Woman Suffrage Movement in the United States: A Lawyer: Arena Publishing Co.................... 25 
Religious and Philosophic 
Aspiration and Achievement: Frederic A. Atkins: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth... ...................----- 50 
Biological Lectures: Delivered at Marine Biological Laboratory: Ginn & Co..........-...-------.--2+------ 2 65 
Christianity in the United States: Daniel Dorchester, D.D.: Hunt & Eaton, cloth.............-...-.....-..-- 3 50 
Cosstion: Randeiph S. Foster, D.D., 1:1..1.2- Pint de Baton, Cs 5 conch vcs dnkic sowwsacncesiedsssndweeas 3 00 
Darwin, and After Darwin: George John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.: Open Court Pub. Co., cloth....... I 50 
Doctrine and Life: A Study of Some of the Principal Truths: George B. Stevens: Silver, Burdett & Co....... I 25 
Practical Christian Sociology: Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph.D.: Funk & Wagnalls Co., cloth, illustrated......... 1 50 
The City of Endeavor: Harold McGill Davis: Collins & Day, paper. ......-...--------.---2------eeeneneeee 25 


The English Bible: Rev. George Milligan, B. D. Anson: D. F. Randolph & Co., paper.......... Seseccecens 30 








540 BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ, WHERE TO FIND IT 


The New Life in Christ: Joseph Agar Beet :. Hunt & Eaton, cloth 
‘Tre Oxtord Charch Movement: G. Waleling: Macmillan @ Co)... ...o)s.. 5. cin ccc cb cece deececcccwcecece 
The Prophets of Israe): Carl Heinrich Cornill: Trans. by Sutton F. Corkran: Open Court Pub. Co., cloth.... 
The Two St. Johns of the New Testament: James Stalker, D.D.: American Tract Society, cloth 


Scientific and Industrial 


A Handbook of Garment Dyeing and Cleaning: George H. Hurst: J. B. Lippincott Co., 12mo, cloth.......-. 
A Manua! of Marine Engineering: A. E. Seaton: 12th ed. rev. and enl.: D. Van Nostrand Co., 8vo, cloth... - 
Engineering Translations in English and Spanish: J. A. Standring: Hirschfeld Bros., cloth...............--- 
Glossary of Technical Terms Used in Architecture: G. J. Burns: Spon & Chamberlain, 12mo, cloth.......-. 
Mechanics of Ventilation: George W. Rafter: new and revised edition: D. Van Nostrand Co., 16mo, boards - 
Money and Banking: Horace White: Ginn & Co., cloth, illustrated. ................2...----.-------000-- 
Mount Shasta; A Typical Volcano: J. S. Diller: American Book Co., 8vo, paper...............-..--.+---- 
Perils to British Trade; How to Avert Them: Edwin Burgis: Social Science Series: C. Scribner’s Sons, cloth. 
Plate-girder Railway Bridges: Maurice Fitzmaurice: Spon & Chamberlain, 8vo, cloth, illustrated 
Practical Application of Dynamo-Electric Machinery: Carl K. McFadden: Laird & Lee 
Principles and Practice of Finance: Edward Carroll, Jr.: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth..............-...----- 
Ready Help for Locomotive Engineers and Firemen : Norman Gardenier: E. Meeks, 32mo, cloth 
The Diseases of Personality: Th. Ribot: Open Court Publishing Co., paper, 25c.; cloth 


Sociologic and Domestic 


Eighth Special Report of the Commissioners of Labor: Government Printing Office, cloth 
Lee’s Priceless Recipes : Compiled by Dr. N. T. Oliver: Laird & Lee, Russia leather 
The Century Cook Book: Mary Ronald: The Century Co., cloth 


Travel and Adventure 


Constantinople: F. Marion Crawford: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth, illustrated...................--..-.-- 
Cruising Among the Caribbees: Charles Augustus Stoddard: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth 
Lakes of North.America: Israel! C. Russell: Ginn & Co., Wlustvated, Cloth... 2... .. o.oo on cece cc ccc ceecwcess 
Out of India; Things I Saw and Failed to See: Rudyard Kipling: G. W. Dillingham, 8vo, cloth 
The American in Paris: Eugene Coleman Savidge: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth 
The Flower of England’s Face: Julia C. R. Dorr: Macmillan & Co., cloth. ....................-2c0ce00-- 
The Islands of the Pacific: Rev. James M. Alexander: American Tract Society, cloth.............-....--.- 
The Land of Tawny Beasts: Pierre Maél: Trans. by Elizabeth Luther Cary: Frederick A. Stokes Co., cl., ill. 
Tourist Guide to the Continent: Percy Lindley: Percy Lindley, London, paper..................-:-.-..-.--- 
Westminster: Sir Walter Besant, M. A., F. S. A.: Frederick A. Stokes Co., cloth, illustrated 


Young Folks’ Literature 
een oe tA. GG. Pepe: Tents TOG. 5 CON on hs kin nn So es cb See os ces Recs kiwdewds 
ie we te Pee: Teerpert D.. Ward: . Lovell, Coryell & Co. Chg. < acsin oc dee ec cecdeci coe seececceeen 
A Flock of Girls and Boys: Nora Perry: Little, Brown & Co., cloth, illustrated 
A Gaiden Week: Emma j.. Gray: Haunt & Eaton, cloth, ivstated. o.oo. coc. i cccik cc ctnscccdine ccucee 
A Last Century Maid: Anne Hollingsworth Wharton: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth, illustrated...............- 
A New Alice in the Old Wonderland: Anna M. Richards: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth, illustrated 
Adrift in the City: Horatio Alger, Jr.: Henry T. Coates & Co., cloth, illustrated.......................--.- 
Babyland: Edited by Charles Stuart Pratt and Ella Farman Pratt: Alpha Publishing Co., cloth, illustrated... . 
Cormorant Crag: George Manville Fenn: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth, illustrated.................-...------- 
Frowzle, the Runaway: A Fable for Children: Lily F. Wesselhoeft: Roberts Bros., cloth 
Girls Together: Amy E. Blanchard: -J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth, illustrated 
In the Oketencute: - Touts Pendieton: Roterie Brod... Clot soc c< boil ince ese cccicccccccsccsccsccecs 
Joel: A Boy of Galilee: Annie Fellows Johnston: Illustrated by Victor A. Searles: Roberts Bros., cloth 
Rigwate: Diss Soeeeee Fe. Fas TRE Ve RTE CII oor np ba ei dd cclswendscccleesccsiedvatecsvves 
Little Men and Women: Edited by Charles Stuart Pratt and Ella Farman Pratt: Alpha Pub. Co., cloth, illus. . 
Mr. Rabbit at Home: Joel Chandler Harris: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth, illustrated..........2..-.--.--- 
Popular History of Animals for Young People: Henry Scherren, F. Z. S.: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth, illus. . - 
Reube Dare’s Shad Boat: Charles G. D. Roberts: Hunt & Eaton, cloth, illustrated...............--...-..- 
Royal Little People: Elizabeth S. Tucker: Frederick A. Stokes Co., cloth, illustrated. .............-.-...---- 
Snow Bird and the Water Tiger: Margaret Compton: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth............-...--.-------- 
The Children’s Book of Dogs and Cats: Elizabeth S. Tucker: Frederick A. Stokes Co., cloth, illustrated 
The Child’s Garden of Song: Selected by William L. Tomlins: A. C. McClurg & Co., cloth........-......- 
The Enchanted Butterflies: Adelaide Upton Crosby: Frederick A. Stokes Co., cloth, illustrated............-- 
The Impostor; A Football and College Romance: Charles Remington Talbot; Lothrop Publishing Co., illus. - 
The Mammoth Hunters: Willis Boyd Allen: Lothrop Publishing Co., cloth 
The Mushroom Cave: Evelyn Raymond: Roberts Bros., cloth, illustrated............--------------------- 
The Ocala Boy: Maurice Thompson: Lothrop Publishing Co., cloth, illustrated..............-.--.--------- 
The Partners: An Every-day Girl and Boy: W. O. Stoddard: Lothrop Publishing Co., 12mo, cloth. ........ 
The Second Jungle Book: Rudyard Kipling: The Century Co., cloth............--.....-----------------s 
The Young Rancher: Edward S. Ellis: Henry T. Coates & Co., cloth, illustrated....................-.--.- 
Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress: Frances Hodgson Burnett: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth, illustrated.......... 
Under the Stable Floor: M. Carte Hyde: Roberts Drod., WOard... <6 o.occ onc cccecccewwscccciswces, scoses 
White Turrets: ‘Mrs. Molesworth: Thomas Whittaker, cloth, illustrated. ..............22....cccceccecceeee 
Yan and Nochie, of Tappan Sea: M. Carrie Hyde: Roberts Bros., board............---..2-----eeeeeeees. 
¥dllow Beauty: Marion Martin: Laird & Lee, board, Whstileds...o.. occ ce ccc cccecccccsescssescicccccooss 
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Preventives in season are much surer than belated drugs. A healthy 


condition of the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe- ; 


. guard against Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. 


. Syrup of Figs 
& Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
%) and refreshing the system without weakening 


it, Permanently curing Constipation and its ft 
effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from 

objectionable substances, Physi- .* 

clans recommend it, Millions Pe 

have found it invaluable. ‘e 
Manufactured by 


:  CALIFO RNIA FIG SYRUP Co. Zee 


Sold Ewerywrhere in 50c. and $1 bottles. — 
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 Heskeetenterterteetectontestectectenterte NEW PUBLICATIONS  testestestesteeteetentestestectectoetonts 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. — 
pusisnev sy JOSeph Knight Company, Boston. 











LADY JACKSON’S WORKS. 


A carefully corrected reprint of the scarce English edition—new type, and illustrations, with 


The works of Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jackson. 
Index to each work, 


OLD PARIS. 


| 


ITs COURT AND LITERARY SALONS. With 16 Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt tops, per volume, $1.75. 


The remaining twelve volumes of the series, special list of which will be sent on application, are now in preparation, and will be issued two | 


volumes at a time through the winter and spring of 1896. 


OLD PARIS. 


Its COURT AND LITERARY SALONS. Special Holiday Edition. Portraits on Japan paper. 
cloth jacket, and cloth box. Per set, $5.00; or half-levant morocco, gilt tops, $9.00. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, with folding 





WESTWARD HO! or, THE VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES OF SIR AMYAS 
LEIGH, Knight, of Barrough, in the County of Devon, in the reign of 
her Most Glorious Majesty, Queen Elizabeth. Rendered into modern 
English by CHARLES KINGSLEY. New Edition, withtwo photogravure 
frontispieces and twenty-eight full-page illustrations, in half-tone, from 
old portraits, and original photographs of Devonshire scenery. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, in cloth box, $4.00; or half-levant morocco, 
gilt tops, $7.50. 


HYPATIA; or, NEW FOES WITH AN OLD FACE. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
New edition. With two photogravure frontispieces and twenty-eight 
full-page half-tone illustrations and many illustrations in the text. 2vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, in cloth box, $4.00; or half-levant morocco, 
gilt tops, $7.50. 


LORNA DOONE. By R. D. BLackmoreE. The only complete illustrated 
edition. With a wealth of illustrations comprising over 200 beautiful 
text illustrations and 30 photogravures from original photographs of 
Devon and Somerset scenery. 2 vols., crown 8vo, in green silk or white 
cloth and cloth jacket, gilt tops, in. cloth box, $6.00; or in half-levant 
morocco, gilt tops, $10.00. 





THE INNOCENTS ABROAD; or, THE NEW PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By 
MARK TWAIN. New edition. Fully illustrated with thirty photograv- | 
ure illustrations of scenery, cities, and architecture visited by the author 
and his fellow ae on their famous excursion to Europe and the 
Holy Land in 1867. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, in cloth box, | 
$5.00; or half-levant morocco, gilt tops, $9.00. 


ROMANCE SWITZERLAND. | By WILLIAM D. McCrRacKAN, A. M., author | 
TEUTONIC SWITZERLAND. § of ‘‘ The Rise of the Swiss Republic.” 2 | 
vols., 32mo, cloth, gilt tops; per set, $1.50. | 


THE SAME. Jllustrated edition. With twelve photogravure illustra- 
tions of Swiss scenery in each volume. 2 vols , 32mo, white cloth and 
China silk, gilt tops, or green cloth, handsome gilt sides and gilt tops; 
per set, $3.00. 

A new work on Switzerland in two volumes, the first volume covering 
French and Italian Switzerland, and the second the German-speaking can- 
tons. It has been the aim of the author, whoby long residence in the coun- 
try is well fitted to write about it, to picture the real Switzerland and its 
people as they are, divested of the glamour of romance. His book will 
neither be a guide-book, nor the old-fashioned routine book of travel made 
up of transcripts from diaries or hastily written letters to indulgent friends. 














Edited by NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
rocco, gilt top, $4.00. 


With decorative title-page and cover. 


De Luxe Edition on hand-made paper, gilt top, 250 numbered copies, $5.00. 

In the present edition an attempt has been made to give admirers of this remarkable poem a genuine variorum edition. 
placed for convenient reference, first, the two Fitzgerald versions in regular sequence. These are followed by the literal prose translations o 
French), 1867, and of Justin Huntly McCarthy, M. P. (1889), by the occasional attempts of M. K. to render the quatrains into metres corresponding with those of 
the original Persian, by E. H. Whinfield’s conscientious metrical version (1883), by the only American version by John Leslie Garner, and finally by German 
versions, either by the late Friedrich Bodenstedt (1881), or by the learned Graf von Schack (1878). A selection of the quatrains not translated by Fitzgerald, but 
remarkable for their thought, is added. A biographical sketch, appendix, notes, and bibliography complete the work. 


THE. RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAI1.  Variorum Edition. | 


I vol., 12mo, cloth, deckled edge paper, gilt tops, $2.00 ; or half-levant mo- 


In immediate partepedion are 
J. B. Nicolas (in 





DAMES OF HIGH DEGREE. 





THOMSON WILLING 
page in photogravure. 
pieces by the author. 
top, $3.00. 
For sale at the Book Stores. 
order for above books. 


Being portraits of beautiful women by old 
English masters, with decorations and biographical annotations by 
Ten portraits with decorated borders, and title- 

Cover design, lining paper, and head and tail- 
One volume, small quarto, size 7 x 9, cloth, gilt 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 


twenty-four photogravure illustrations from original photographs of 
Kaatskill Mountain scenery by Ernest Edwards, and many text illus- 
trations by Frank T. Merrill. 
fancy cloth binding, gilt top, $3.00. 

Full Descriptive Catalogue free. Mention CURRENT LITERATURE and we will send one of our artistic posters free with any 
All books sent post or express patd on receipt of the price. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. New edition. With 





One volume, small quarto, size 7 x 9, 





School Advertisements, 


classified, will be inserted in this depart- 
met at a reduced rate of 20 cents per line 
of seven words for each insertion, cash to 
accompany the order. Six insertions $1.00 
per line. 








Tileston Hall, near Old Point Comfort, Va. Day, 
Roarding, and College Preparatory School. 
Healthful and attractive location on the salt 


water. Climate particularly desirable for delicate 
girls. Art, Music, and Modern Languages, 
specialties. Number limited. The Misses TILE- 


STON, Old Point Comfort. 


A Thorough French and English Home School for 
twenty-one girls Under the charge of Mme. H. 
Clerc and Miss M. L. Peck. French warranted 
to bc spoken intwo years. Terms, $300 a year. 
Address Mme. H. CLERC, 4315 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York). Dwight 
School for Girls. Principals, Miss CREIGHTON, 
Miss FARRAR. 


EMPIRE THEATRE DRAMATIC SCHOOL. Examinations 
are now being made for next term. Private pupils 
received. Mr. NELSON WHEATCROFT, Director. 
Address, EMPIRE THEATRE, New York City. 























The Leading Conservatory of America 

Cart Fag.ten, Director. 
Founded in 1853 by 
E. Tourjée- 













NE oF Send for Prospectus 
wins? giving full information, 
Fra Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 





Willard Hall. School for Girls. Five teachers resi- 
dent. Preparatory and Elective courses. Ad- 
dress Mrs. SARAH M. MERRILL. Danvers, Massa- 
chusetts. - 


Golden Hill School for Boys. Healthy location in the 
foothills of the Catskill Mountains. Thorough 
eneral training or preparation for college. JOHN 
1. Cross, A.M., Principal. Kingston-on-Hudson, 

N. Y. 











Miss Spence's Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Primary, Academic, and College Preparatory 
Courses. Special students admitted. No more 
than eight pupils constitute any class. 6 West 
48th Street. 





Rose Polytechnic Institute. A School of Engineering. 
Mechanical, Electrical, Civil Engineering, Chem- 
ical courses. Well endowed. Extensive Shops 
and Foundry. Modernly equipped Laboratories 
in all departments. Expenses low. Address C. L. 
MEEsS, President, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Lawrenceville School. John C. Green Foundation. | 
Capacity of Institution a to receive 300 | 
pupils during the ensuing academic year. Boys 
should be at least thirteen years of age and be | 
prepared to pass a satisfactory examination upon | 
elementary English studies There is a limited 
number of scholarships of the annual value of 
from $100 to $300 For catalogue and information 
address the Head Master. 


The Comstock School. 
Girls. 
cipal. 





Family and Day School for 
32d year begins Oct. 3d. Muss Day, Prin- 
32 West goth Street. 





Lucy Cobb Institute, Athens, Ga. Mildred Rutherford, 
Principal. Boarding Department limited to sixty. 


Mademoiselle Ruel. School for Girls. (Number lim- 
ited.) Re-opens Oct. 3d. 26 East 56th Street, near 
Madison Avenue. 





New York Military Academy. Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N.Y. Col. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., President. 





The Misses Merrington. French and English School. 





Resident pupils. Re-opens Oct. 1st. 183 Lenox 
Avenue, near 119th Street. 
Drisler School. Established 10 Years. Four Depart- 


ments. Gymnasium, under Competent Instruc- 
tion. Prepares for all colleges and for business. 
Building large, light, and well-ventilated. Two 
resident pupils received into the principal’s fam- 
ily. 9 East 49th Street, N. Y. City. 





Ilinois, Highland Park (28 miles north from Chicago). 
NORTHWESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY. ‘Thorough 
preparation for college, government academies 
or business. Beautiful location. Home influences. 
Col. H. P. Davipson, Pres. 

Home Study. Shorthand, Bookkeeping fully 
taught by Marit 8 other Courses. Low Rates! 
No Board! No Car Fare! Full particulars for 
stamp. Address E. M. WILLtaMs, Secretary, The 
Ideal Correspondence College, N. Y 











Languages Spoken in Ten Weeks. German, French, 
Spanish spoken fluently by ten weeks’ home 
study. ‘‘The Rosenthal Method,” a radical de- 
parture from old methods. Booklet free. Pory- 
GLOT BooK Co., Chicago. 





Tuition Free. Chicago Free Kindergarten Association, 
Normal Training School. A new class organized 
every September. Faculty: Eva B. WHITMORE, 
ANNA E. BRYAN, MARGARET W. MORLEY, MARI 
RuRF HOFER. For further information address 
CHICAGO FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE, Armour Ave. and 33d Street, 
Chicago. 





Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. School for Girls. Primary, 
preparatory, and academic departments. Special 
courses of study. Preparation for college. 10 
East 75th Street. 


Miss Annie Brown's School for Girls. Primary, pre- | 
paratory, and academic departments. Prepara- | 
tion for college. Special courses. Re-opens Oct. | 


4. 713-715-717 Fifth Avenue. 


Just Published. | 


(PUSNSHNSNeNeN ee! 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


ON ALL COLLATERALS; 


A TALE OF THE TIMES. 
MINNIE LAWSON. 


In her new novel, taking as an incentive the 
craftily worded temptations of the money-loaners’ 
advertisements, Miss Lawson has entered upon a 
vigorous crusade against heartless and lawless 
usury. There is a ae me ay accuracy in the 
characterization that is almost startling, and the 
fidelity to life and nature is maintained both in the 
dialogue and in the incident with which the novel 











is replete. The book makes charmingly interest- 
ing, suggestive and very pathetic reading. For 
sale at all booksellers, price 25 cts., or by mail from 


the EXCELSIOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 128 
Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 
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Flowers of Song. 
Sate 96 pages Selections from the poets,with 
12 full-page color plates. Cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


Pictures from Dickens. 
Quarto, 96 pages, 12 full-page color plates, with 
selections from Dickens’ writings, $2.00. 


Violets—Forget-Me-Nots—Pansies. 
Three square gift-books, beautifully illustrated 
and bound in white cloth, gilt, each $1.25. 


Baby Life. 

A baby’s book. Record of his little steps along 
life's pathway. 8 color and 24 type pages. 4to, 
white cloth, in a box, $1.25. . 


Sermons by Bishop Phillips Brooks 


for the Principal Festivals and Fasts of the church 
Year. (7th Series.) Cloth, $1.75. 


The Farrar Year-Book. 

With selections for every day in the year. From 
the writings of Frederick W. Farrar. A companion 
to the Phillips Brooks Year-Book. r16mo, $1.25. 





The Rabbit Witch, and Other Tales. - 

By KATHARINE PyLeE. Oblong, cloth, fully il- 
lustrated, $1.50. 

‘The children will vote the work very funny 
and delightful.”"—W. Y. Observer. 

“Just such a book for youngsters as we all 
search for when we want to bestow a gift-book 
that will entertain and amuse.”"—NV. Y. Home 
Journal, 


Robinson Crusoe. 

An entirely new edition of this old story. Con- 
taining a large number of illustrations, many of 
them colored. No such beautiful edition of this 
book has ever before been published. $2,500 was 
paid for thefillustrations alone. Quarto, 328 pages, 
cloth, red edges, $2.50. 


Hunter’s Three ; 

or, Sport and Adventure in South Africa. By Col. 
THomas W. Knox. 1 vol., large 4to. With ten 
full-page illustrations, $2.50. 


TOY BOOKS. ay 
Pa 


Over 80difterent books, 
beautifully printed in 
colors. Prices, 10,15, 20, 
25 and 50 cents. 

The Children’s 
Express. 

Large 4to. A book of 
engines and cars, 50 cts. 

Printed on Linen, 75 cts. 

Pets and 

Playmates. 

A picture-book of ani- 
mals, 50 cts. 
Printed on Linen, 75 cts. 
The Holiday Coach, 
50 cents. 
Printed on Linen, 75 cts. 
Our Dicky Birds, 
o cents. 
Printed on {Linen, 75 cts. - 
Painting Play for a Rainy Day. 
An object painting-book, 50 >ts. 
A B C Book. 
Shaped colored cover, 8 color pages, and 6 let- 
terpress pages. Printed on Linen only, 50 cts. 











E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY’S BOOKS, CALENDARS, AND TOY BOOKS. 








Calendars for 1896. 
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Over 70 Different Kinds. 
Among them are 


Sweet Nature. 
, Pa pictures appropriate to season (14x 
9), $1.25. 


He Careth For You. 
$ A devotional calendar, twelve leaves (7% x 9%), 
1.00, 


Wit and Humor Calendar. 
Twelve leaves with comic illustrations (9{x7%), 
75 cents. 


The Circling Year. 
Twelve leaves (5x6), with selections from 
Shakespeare and illustrations in colors, 50 cents. 


WITH LEAF FOR EVERY DAY. 





The Farrar Calendar. 


Card (8% x11), with quotations for every day in 
the year from Dean Farrar’s works, 50 cents. 


The Phillips Brooks Calendar. 


Card (8x 10%), with quotations for every day in 
the year from his works, 50 cents. 


Our Catalogue of Children’s Books, Booklets, Calendars, and Toy Books, sent free on application. 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 31 West 23d St., New York. 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS. 


POEMS OF THE FARM. 
Collected and illustrated by ALFRED R. EASTMAN. 
Over 8o illustrations. Size, 74% x 9% inches. 
Cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $2.50. 


OLD BOSTON. 

Reproductions of Etchings in Half-tones. Old Bos- 
ton Buildings with Descriptive Text. By HENRY 
R. BLANEY. Size, 7%x9% inches. Cloth, gilt 
edges, boxed, $2.50. 

New Edition. Price Reduced, 


THE NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY. 
Text and illustrations by CLIFTON JOHNSON. Con- 
taining over One Hundred Views of New England 
Scenery and Life. Size, 7x9% inches. Cloth, 
gilttop. Price, $2.00. 
ON WINDS OF FANCY BLOWN. 
Original Verse and Illustrations by Mary YALE 
SHAPLEIGH. Elegantly illustrated in half-tone, 
with fac-simile lettering. Size, 7x9 inches. 
Cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $2.00. 
ESSIE. 
A Romance in Rhyme, by LAURA DAYTON FESSEN- 
DEN. Illustrated by J. H. Vanderpoel. Cloth, $1.50. 


WHIFFS FROM WILD MEADOWS. 

By SAM WALTER Foss, author of ‘‘ Back Country 
Poems.’ With 4o illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 

BACK COUNTRY POEMS. 

By SAM WALTER Foss. Cloth. Twelve full-page 
illustrations by Bridgman. New edition, $1.50. 
“For Sweetheart or Friend.”’ 
BECAUSE I LOVE YOU. 

A Choice Collection of Love Poems. Edited by 
ANNA E. Mack. New edition. Cloth, white and 
gold, boxed. Price, $1.50. 

NOTES FROM A GREY NUNNERY. 

By Mrs. J. S. HALLocK. Illustrated with half-tone 
vignettes. Cloth, $1.25. 

Decisive Events in American History. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF TRENTON, 
1776-7. 





By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. Cloth, 50 cents. 


TWO YEARS ON THE ALABAMA. 

By Lieut. ARTHUR SINCLAIR, Confederate States 
Navy. With portraits and illustrations. Price, 
3.00. 


By the Author of “A Hilltop Summer.” 
AUNT BILLY. 


By ALYN YATES KEITH, author of “A Spinster’s 
Leaflets.” Cloth, $1.25€ 


THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS, 
Its Relation to Evolution in Morals and in Doctrine. 
By Rev. J. S. BLack. Cloth, $1.25. 


Sophie May’s New Books. 


KYZEE DUNLEE. A GOLDEN GIRL. 
By SOPHIE May, author of “ Little Prudy,”’ “‘ Dotty 
Dimple.’’ Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 


LITTLE PRUDY’S CHILDREN. 
Ry eens May. Wee Lucy, Jimmie Boy, Kyzee 
uniee. Three volumes. Illustrated. Boxed. 
Price, 75 cents per volume. 


The Silver Gate Series. 
YOUNG MASTER KIRKE. 


By PENN SHIRLEY, author of ‘‘ Little Miss Weezy” 
Series. Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 


In Press, 


A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, 
Being a Plain and Practical Guide to the Art of 
Interpreting Character from the Handwriting. 
Illustrated with autograph writing of famous 
ee. By J. HARRINGTON KEENE (“Grapho’’). 
ot 


THE HISTORY OF THE HUTCHINSON 
FAMILY. 


By JOHN WALLACE HUTCHINSON (Tribe of Jesse). 
Edited by Charles E. Mann. With an introduc- 
tion by Frederick Douglass. Cloth. Illustrated. 
2 volumes, crown 8vo. 











New ‘‘Optic”’ Books. 


The Blue and the Gray—On Land. 


A LIEUTENANT AT EIGHTEEN. 
By OLIVER Optic. Blue and gray cloth, gold dies. 
Illustrated, Price, $1.50. 


All-Over-the-World Library. 
Third Series. 
HALF ROUND THE WORLD. 
By OLIVER Optic. Cloth, Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 








New Volume in the 
“Start in Life Series.” 


THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
By J. T. TRowpripce. Eight full-page illustra- 
tions. Price, $1.00, 


Uniform with ‘‘ The Start in Life Series.’’ 


By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. Five volumes, Illustrations. 
Price, per volume, $1.00. 


A Start in Life, Biding His Time, 
The Kelp Gatherers, The Scariet Tanager, 
The Lottery Ticket. 
THE WATCH FIRES OF ’76. 
By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of ‘Our 
= Homes,” etc, Fifty Illustrations. Price, 





War of 1812 Series. 
THE BOY OFFICERS OF 1812. 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. [Illustrated. $1.50. 





The Hazlewood Stories. 


*¢ LITTLE DAUGHTER.” 
By GRaceE LE Baron, author of “Little Miss Faith.” 
Cloth. Illustrated. 75 cents. 





OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE, 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 





BOSTON. 
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POEMS BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY AND OTHERS, 
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A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


‘““Never more abreast of the times 
than now,”’ says the New York /nde- 
pendent. ‘‘It never disappoints us,’’ 

A writes the critic of the New York 
Fs See Times. The leading magazine feature 
——_ of the coming year will be a new novel 
Initial from ‘The Second Jungle Book.” by Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of 
Designed by John Lockwood Kipling. ‘Robert Elsmere,’ ‘* Marcella,” etc., 
which Zhe Century has secured, with 
all rights of serial publication in England and America. Novelettes by W. D. 
Howells, F Hopkinson Smith, Mary Hallock Foote and Amelia E. Barr will 
appear, with important contributions by Marion Crawford, Henry M. Stan- 
ley, George Kennan, Captain Alfred T. Mahan, Dr Albert Shaw, and many 
other well-known writers. The November Century is the Anniversary 
Number, celebrating the beginning of the fifty-first volume. December is a 
great Christmas issue, containing a complete novelette by Rudyard Kipling, 
reproductions of twelve of Tissot’s famous paintings of the life of Christ, etc. 
The volume begins with November; $4.00a year. For $5.00 new subscribers 
can have a year’s subscription from November, and the numbers of the past 
twelve months containing all of the first part of Professor Sloane's great Life 
of Napoleon. 
* 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO ST. NICHOLAS. 


“ The king of all publications for boys and girls’ begins a great volume 
with the November number. It will contain ‘ Letters to a Boy,’ by Robert 
Louis Stevenson ; a splendid serial story of boy-life at the time of the found- 
ing of Christianity, by W. O. Stoddard, with serials and short stories by 
J. T. Trowbridge, Sarah Orne Jewett, Rudyard Kipling, Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son, Tudor Jenks, John Burroughs, and other well-known writers. Every- 
thing in S¢. Nicholas is illustrated. A subscription costs $3.00, and the pub- 
lishers will send a handsomely printed certificate to those who wish to use a 
subscription as a Christmas present. 


> 




















LECTRICITY FOR EVERYBODY. 
E CTR ‘ ELECTRICITY 

Telling in untechnical language just what every- FOR EVERYBODY 
body wants to know on this subject. By Philip Atkin- 
son ; 100 illustrations, 240 pages, $1.50. 

“8 
THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 

A gift that will be most welcome to anyone. The a Saas 
great standard encyclopedic dictionary of the English- By PHILIP ATKINSON, 
speaking world, without a rival = its ee —- Puy Uhastrated, 240 pagee, price the. 

dited by Prof. W. D. Whitney and a corps of special- ne 
ists. Send to the publishers for particulars. ioscicned 
8 


THE CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES. 


A new and revised edition just issued of this marvelous pronouncing 
and defining dictionary |jof proper names in geography, biography, my- 
thology, fiction, art, history, etc. First edition issued a year ago, and the 
j2d thousand already printed. One volume. Send to the publishers for par- 
ticulars. 

* 


JUNGLE BOOKS BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


The original Jungle Book, now in its 23d thousand, unanimously pro- 
nounced a classic. the Second Jungle Book, just issued, containing the 
latest of these remarkable stories. A great number of ornamental cuts, 
initials, etc., scattered a the book, are by Mr. Kipling’s father. Each 
Jungle Book, in handsome cloth binding, about 300 pages, $1.50. 


> 
BEAUTIFUL ART BOOKS. 


Bb Serb oe Old Dutch and Flemish Masters, engravings by 

, fq Timothy Cole, with text by John C. Van Dyke, the 
engravings including reproductions from Rembrandt, 
Hals, Rubens, and many others. Superroyal octavo, 
192 pages, cloth, $7.50. (Two limited editions ; partic- 
ulars on request.) Old Italian Masters, engravings by 
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ee MASTERS Timothy Cole, with text by W. J. Stillman, $10.00. 
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Cc VAN : 
2icc—= fl BOOKS ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 

Municipal Government in Great Britain and 
Municipal Government in Continental Europe, b 
Dr. Albert Shaw, two books that are invaluable to all 
who are interested in the matter of municipal reform ; 
octavo, about 500 pages each, $2.00. 
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Poems Here at Home, containing the best work of the famous Hoosier 
poet, illustrated by E. W. Kemble ; cloth, $1.50; vellum, $2.50; Five Books 
of Song, by Richard Watson Gilder, 240 pages, cloth, $1.50; The Winter 
Hour, by Robert Underwood Johnson, $1.00. 


Send to The Century Co., Union Square, New 
Ask to see the Century Co.'s books at the stores. 





| 


WHE CENTURY CO.’S 
4 CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


The Mountains of California, by John Muir, the Californian naturalist, 
of whom Emerson said ‘* He is more wonderful than Thoreau.’”’ Illustrated, 
cloth, $1.50. Across Asia on a Bicycle. The story of the remarkable trip 
of two young American students ; illustrated, cloth, $1.50. Siberia and the 
Exile System. Mr. George Kennan's standard work on this subject ; illus- 
trated, two volumes, cloth, $6.00. A Handbook of English Cathedrals, by 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, illustrated by Joseph Pennell; 500 pages, 
cloth, $2.50; leather, $3.00. An Errant ooing. , 

Mrs. Burton Harrison’s romance of the Mediter- 
ranean, with reproductions of photographs, $1.50. 


> 
A NEW COOK BOOK. 


Mary Ronald’s Century Cook Book, containing 
receipts for dishes adapted to all parts of the country, 
with a New England Kitchen by Susan Coolidge. Of 
use to the inexperienced as well. as to the trained 
cook ; everything clear, proper time for cooking 
dishes, manner of serving, emergencies, etc. Econ- 
omy and the resources of the average kitchen kept 
in mind. Illustrated with 150 photographic repro- 
ductions of dishes ; unique and attractive, 600 pages, 


$2.00. 
* 


SMALL BOOKS IN EXQUISITE BINDINGS. 


A Madeira Party, by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell; full sheep binding, stamped 
with rich Lee $1.00. The Rivalries of Long and Short Codiac, written 
and illustrated by George Wharton Edwards, $1.00. Thumb-Nail Sketches 
and P’tit Matinic’ Monotones, by the same author, respectively $1.00 and 
$1.25._Notes of a Professional Exile, passing impressions at Homburg, by 
E. S. Nadal, $1.00. 


BOOKS OF BIOGRAPHY. 


A new edition of the Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant, now published 
by this Company, set from new type, printed on fine paper, with new maps, 
illustrations, etc., revised by Colonel Frederick D. Grant. A handsome 
‘library edition’ of one of the most famous books of modern times. In 
two volumes, cloth, $5.00; half morocco, $10.00; three-quarter levant, $15.00. 
Abraham Lincoln : A History. The authorized life of Lincoln, ‘by his 
private secretaries, Nicolay and Hay—‘‘a classic in the literature of the 
world.’’ Trade edition reduced in price. ‘Ten volumes, 5,000 pages, 300 full- 
page illustrations, cloth, $20.00; sheep, $30.00; half morocco, $40.00; three- 
quarter levant, $45.00. Abraham Lincoln; Complete Works, comprising 
his speeches, letters, state papers and miscellaneous writings. Two volumes, 
8vo, cloth, $10.00; fullsheep, $12.00; half morocco, $15.00; half levant, $15.00. 
Washington in Lincoin’s Time. Reminiscences of the great War President 
aud of statesmen and politicians of his time, by Noah Brooks; 300 pages, 
$1.25. Life in the Tuileries under the Second Empire, by Anna L,. Bick- 
nell, who was for nine years a resident of the Tuileries and connected with 
a family in the court of Napoleon III.; beautifully illustrated, 275 pages, 
$2.25 Sonya Kovalévsky. The authorized American edition of a work 
which is exciting great attention in Europe. Mr. Gladstone says, ‘I have 
found it a volume of extraordinary interest”; 300 pages, $1.50. Auto- 
biography of Joseph Jefferson. One of the most delightful biographies of 
our generation, $4.00. Edwin Booth. Recollections by his daughter, with 
Booth's letters to her and to his friends. Richly illustrated, $3.00. 


* 
NEW NOVELS. 


An Errant Wooing, by Mrs. Burton Harrison, a 
romance of travel, illustrated with photographic 
ne of views in Gibraltar, Tangier, etc.; 
258 pages, cloth, $150. The Princess Sonia, a ro- 
mance of girl art-life in Paris, by Julia Magruder, 
illustrated by Gibson, $1.25. Kitwyk Stories, village 
life in Holland, by Anna Eichberg King, illustrated 
by Edwards; cover imitation of Delft, $1.50. 


> 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


o_o ia —_ (All richly illustrated.) Jack Ballister’s Fortunes, 
— a new book, by Howard Pyle, with the author’s illus- 
trations ($2.00); A Boy of the First Empire, a story-life of Napoieon, by 
Elbridge S. Brooks ($1.50); The Horse Fair, famous horses of history and 
mythology, by James Baldwin ($1.50); Chris and the Wonderful Lamp, a 
delightful Arabian-Nights story, by Albert Stearns ($1.50) ; Hero Tales from 
American History, by Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, descri 
tions of famous battles and American heroes ($1.50); a new Brownie Book, 
The Brownies Through the Union, by Palmer Cox; four other Brownie 
Books, all full of pictures and amusing to young and old (each $1.50) ; 


Bound Volumes of St. Nicholas, bound in 
Jack Ballister's Fortunes 














two parts for the past year, a thousand pages 
and a thousand pictures, stories, articles, 
poems and jingles ($4.00). Books by Mary 
Mapes Dodge include: Donald and Dorothy, 
new edition ($1.50); The Land of Pluck, 
stories of Holland ($1.50); When Life is 
Young, verses for boys and girls ($1.25). 4 











The Century Book for Young Americans, 
the story of the government, by Elbridge S. By Howard Pyle, 
Brooks, with preface by General Horace Padded by THE CENTURY CO. 





Porter, is a standard book in homes and 
schools—200 engravings ($1.50); other books for boys and girls published 
by The Century Co. are by Charles F. Lummis, Mrs. C. V. Jamison, Oliver 
Herford, Peter Newell, Walter Camp, Brander Matthews, Joel Chandler 
po yp ange Jenks, W. O. Stoddard, Maurice Thompson, Charles E. Carryl, 
and others. 


York, for a copy of the “Portrait Catalogue.” 
Sold everywhere or sent by the publishers. 
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Holiday Books. 


The Works of John Burroughs. 


New Riverside Edition. With several portraits of 
Burroughs and engraved title-pages. Printed 
from new type on paper of the best quality, and 
bound in a style combining simplicity and ele- 
gance. Ing vols., 12mo, $13.50 met, the set. (Sold 
only in sets.) 


Standish of Standish. 


A beautiful Holiday Edition of this popular his- 
torical novel by Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN, author of 
‘“A Nameless Noblemian,” etc. With 20 exquisite 
full-page photogravure illustrations by FRANK T. 
MERRILL. 2 vols., 12mo, tastefully bound, $5.00. 


lr, Rabbit at Home. 


A sequel to “Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His 

od Country.’’ By JoEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 
ith 25 capital illustrations by OLIVER HERFORD. 

Square 8vo, bound in very attractive style, $2.00. 


The Courtship of [Miles Standish. 


A beautiful Popular Holiday Edition of LONGFEL- 
Low’s tamous Pilgrim poem, with many illustra- 
tions by GEORGE H. BouGHTON, F. T. MERRILL, 
and others. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Madonna of the Tubs. 
New Popular Edition of one of Miss PHELPS’S 
most striking and touching stories. With illus- 
trations. Uniform with Mrs. Wiggin’s ‘‘The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol.” 75 cents. 


Poetry. 
A Victorian Anthology. 


Selections illustrating the Editor’s critical review 
of British poetry in the reign of Victoria [‘‘Victo- 
rian Poets’’]. Selected and edited by E. C. STED- 


MAN. With brief biographies of the authors 
quoted, a fine frontispiece —— of Queen Vic- 
toria, and a vignette of the Poets’ Corner in 


\\Westminster Abbey. Large crown 8vo, bound in 
attractive library style, $2.50; full gilt, $3.00; half 
calf, $4.50; full levant, $6.00. 


Robert Browning. 


Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works. Cam- 
bridge Edition. A wonderful piece of book- 
making, printed from clear type, on opaque 
paper, and attractively bound. With Biograph- 
ical Sketch, Notcs, Indexes, a fine new portrait 
and vignette of Asolo. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00; 
half calf, gilt top; $5.00; tree calf or full levant, 
$7.00, 


Last Poems of James Russell Lowell. 


Edited by Professor Norton, With a fine New 
Portrait and rubricated title and initials. Printed 
in artistic style, and exquisitely bound in polished 
buckram. 12m0, $1.25. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Complete Poetical Works. Cambridge Edition. 
Uniform with the Cambridge Editions of Lonc- 
FELLOW and WHITTIER. With Biographical 
Sketch, Notes, Indexes, a Steel Portrait and en- 
graved title. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, 
gilt top, $3.50; tree calf or full levant, $5.50. 


Later Lyrics. 
Selected from his four latest volumes of poetry, 
by THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. A gem of a book 
like Mr. Aldrich’s XXXVI Lyrics and XII Son- 
nets, and Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book. 18mo, 
vellum or cloth, $1.00, 


The Whittier Year Book. 
Passages from the Verse and Prose of JoHN 
GREENLEAF WHITTIER. Carefully printed and 
tastefully bound, with a fine new Portrait of 
Whittier. 16mo, $1.00. 
Ballads of Blue Water, and Other 
Poems, 
By JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
A volume of spirited and genuinely lyrical 
poems, many of them relating to the sea, and of 
unusual excellence. 








Fiction. 


A Gentleman Vagabond, 
hers. 


By F. HopKINSON SMITH, author of ‘ Colonel 
Carter of Cartersville.” These stories are told 
in the most entertaining manner, as all will 
readily believe who have read Mr. Smith’s other 
books. 16mo, $1.25. Large Paper Edition, a gem 
of book-making, $3.00. 


A Singular Life. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of ‘‘ The 

Gates Ajar,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

Miss Phelps’s best story.... Only a woman of 

enius, oe by an intense sympathy with 

uman needs, could have drawn this vivid picture 
of the Gloucester fishermen.”— Woman's Journal. 


The Village Watch-Tower. 


By Mrs. W1GGrn; author of ‘‘ The Birds’ Christmas 

Carol,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.00. 

‘Dainty and excellent work. ... For directness, 
simplicity, and charm we think Mrs. Wiggin in- 
imitable.”’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Clarence. 


A Novel. By BRET HARTE. 16mo, $1.25. 

“Bret Harte’s ‘Clarence’ is not only from a lit- 
erary point of view the best story yet based upon 
events in the American Civil War, but it is also, 
considered in the light of its humanity, the man- 
liest and tenderest work of fiction in that class.” — 
New York World. 


The Wise Woman. 


A CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, author of ‘ Sweet 
Clover,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

‘*A fine production of the author’s genius.’’—Bos- 
ton Courier. 


The Life of Nancy. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of ‘‘A Native 
of Winby,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

‘* Some of these New England tales are veritable 
little masterworks. There are nine of them already 
known to magazine readers, but all worth reading 
again.’’"—New York Times. 


The Coming of Theodora. 


By Eviza ORNE WHiTtTE, author of ‘‘ Winter- 

borough,”’ ‘‘ When Mollie was Six,” etc. $1.25. 

“She understands New England village life toa 
nicety, and her characters in their naturalness and 
simplicity of depiction are delightfully human.”’— 
Boston Beacon, 


A Question of Faith. 


A Novel by Lity DovuGA ct, author of “ Beggars 

All,” *‘ The Zeit-Geist,”’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

“The authoress has drawn her characters with 
telling force.... There are several excellent bits 
of description in the book which in all fairness 
should be rated as much more readable and more 
wholesome than most love stories of the day.”’— 
Boston Journal. 


Daughters of the Revolution. 


By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, author of “‘ The 
Drumbeat of the Nation,’ etc. With Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

“Mr. Coffin’s story is one of thrilling interest, 
and is at the same time an age yf accurate 
presentation of the scenes, events, and the spirit of 
the people of the colonies at the fateful outbreak 
of the Revolution.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


The Story of Christine Rochefort. 


By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE. Third Edition. 

16m0, $1.25. 

“Mrs. Prince, granddaughter of Rufus Choate, 
has written a novel particularly strong in its well- 
knit style....The personal touches, scenes and 
conversations are delightful.””"— Chicago Times- 
Herald. 

“T like everything about it.”—Horace Howard 
Furness. 


Under the Man-Fig. 


By M. E. M. Davis. 16mo, $1.25. 

‘“A story of the old South bya writer who knows 
well how to use the rich material afforded by that 
picturesque time and people.’’—/Vashville Banner. 


A Soulless Singer. 


By MARy CATHERINE LEE, author of ‘“‘A Quaker 
Girl of Nantucket” and ‘In the Cheering-up 
Business.’’ 16mo, $1.25. 

“The story’s motive is the power of human pas- 
sion to give toa voice which is otherwise noble and 
well-trained the quality of feeling, of soul, which 
is essential to the really great singer. . . . The story 
is well written.”—Springfield Republican. 


and Some 





Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


Travel, Essays, etc. 
This Goodly Frame the Earth. 


A delightful volume of Impressions, of Scenes, 
Incidents, and persons in a Journey touching 
Japan, China, Egypt, Palestine and Greece. By 


FRANCIS TIFFANY, ‘author of ‘‘ The Life of Dor- | 


othea Lynde Dix,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 
The book is written with so much sprightliness 


and! ‘1 that the reading of it is a delight. 
Out *. “ast. 
Revers ‘es in New Japan. By Lar- 


CADIO Ht actively printed, with artistic 

binding. 101. > 

“The student wil. welcome this work, not only 
as a cluster of literary gems, but also as a first-class 
contribution to the study of the Japanese mind.”’"— 
Literary World. 


Russian Rambles. 


By ISABEL F. HAPGOoD. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“During the years she passed in the empire she 
learned and observed so much, which she tells so 
well, that she has given us a volume of distinctly 
exceptional merit.’-—New York Evening Post. 


As Others Saw Him. 
A Retrospect. A.D. 54. 16mo, $1.25. 


‘“‘A remarkable reconstruction of the life of | 
Christ as seen through the eyes of a Jew of his | 


day.” —/. Zangwill 


Townsend Harris, First American En- 
voy in Japan. 
By WILi1AM E. GrirFFis, D.D., author of “Japan: 
In History, Folk-lore and Art,” ‘‘ The Lily among 
Thorns,” ‘ Brave Little Holland,” etc. With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
To read it is to gain a fresh zest for Japanese 
affairs, and to become informed concerning the 1m- 
ortant events during a long chapter of Japanese 
istory heretofore lacking.”’"—New York Observer. 


Reconstruction during the Civil War in 
the United States of America. 


4 EBEN GREENOUGH ScoTT. Large crown 8vo, 
2.00. 

An important work discussing many questions 
raised by the War for the Union and its successful 
issue. 


Ruling Ideas of the Present Age. 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., author of 
‘Tools and the Man,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


A timely book of great value, the fruit of careful 


and sympathetic study of prevailing tendencies by 
one of the most intelligent and conscientious 
writers on sociological subjects. 
Stories of the Foot-hills. 

By MARGARET C. GRAHAM. 16m0, $1.25. 


“Tt is one of the delightful qualities of these 
stories that a very marked and creative individual- 
ity isso perfectly diffused that Margaret Graham 
is but a kind of climate in which some very inter- 
Tao live.’’— The Critic. 

“ This charming little volume has interested me 
greatly.”— Beatrice Harraden, author of *‘ Ships 
that Pass in the Night.”’ 


Stories and Poems for Children. 


A charming book for boys and girls, by CELIA 
THAXTER, author of ‘‘ Among the Isles of Shoals,”’ 
etc. Edited by SARAH ORNEJEWETT. Witha 
frontispiece illustration. 12mo, $1.50. Holiday 
Juvenile style, $1.50. 


The Nimble Dollar, with Other Stories. 


Capital stories for boys, by CHARLES MINER 
THOMPSON. With a frontispiece illustration. 
16mo, $1.00. 


Little Miss Phebe Gay. 


By HELEN Dawes Brown, author of ‘The 

Petrie Estate,”’ etc. With colored cover design 

and other illustrations. 16mo, $1.00. 

A charming Companion Book to Miss White’s 
‘When Mollie was Six,’”’ but intended for girls of 
ten years or thereabout. 


A Century of Charades. 


By WILLIAM BELLAMy. A hundred original 
charades. ingenious in conception and worked 
out with remarkable skill. Fi/th thousand, 18mo, 


$1.00. 

‘The cleverest work of its kind known to Eng- 
lish literature.”"—Henry A. Clapp, in Boston Adver- 
tiser. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT POSTPAID BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 E. 17th Street, New York. 
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A. C. McClurg & Co.’s New Books. 





Europe in Africa in the Nineteenth 


Century. 

By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer, Author of ‘‘ France in the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ ‘“‘ England in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’ etc. Beautifully illustrated with twenty-three full- 
page half-tone Portraits. 8vo, 456 pages, $2.50. 


This new volume shows that Mrs. Latimer still wields the pen ofa ready 
writer. Her already large circle of readers will receive the new volume 
gladly, for it comes fraught with fascinating historical gossip on matters, 
some of which are so recent that they seem almost like current news. The 
exploits of Livingstone and Stanley and Gordon ; the settlement of Liberia, 
and especially of Maryland’s own colony there; the founding of the South 
African Republic, the Orange Free State, and the Congo Free State—these 
and many other cubjects are treated in a style so pleasantly familiar, attrac- 
tive, and entertaining, that the book once taken up canuot be laid down 
until it is finished. 


The Child’s Garden of Song. 


Selected and arranged by William L. Tomlins, Musical 
Director of the Apollo Club of Chicago and of the Chil- 
dren’s Choruses of the World’s Fair. With beautiful 
colored designs by Ella Ricketts. Quarto, $2.00. 


“It isin every particular the daintiest performance we have seen, and 
we are sure that it will meet with the enthusiastic approval of the public. 
A conspicuously beautiful feature of this volume is the illustration thereof 
by Ella Ricketts—drawings wholly in harmony with the delicacy, purity, 
and sweetness of the songs, and demonstrating clearly the genius of the 
artist. These pictures, which adorn every page of the Seats, are printed in 
eight colors, and they surpass, both in point of design and in point of execu- 
tion, everything else attempted in this line in this country.’’-—Zugene Field 
tn the Chicago Record. 


The Journal of Countess Francoise 
Krasinska. 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Translated by 
Kasimir Dziekonska. With Portrait and other Illustra- 
tions. 16mo, gilt top, deckle edges, $1.25. 


‘The Countess was the daughter of a Polish nobleman, and sixteen years 
old when she ee her journal, which covers two years of the life of a 
young woman who was the great-great-grandmother of both the King and 
Queen ofItaly. It is a very open and fuil diary—just such as one would 
expect from a bright young woman of that age.” —Boston Times. 


Recollections of Abraham Lincoln, 1847- 
1865. 

By Ward Hill Lamon. Edited by Dorothy Lamon. With 
two Portraits and Fac-simile Letters. 12mo, 286 pages, 
$1.50. 

‘*Mr. Lamon has unusual qualifications as a biographer—long and inti- 


mate acquaintance with the subject of his work, and an honest and dis- 
criminating judgment.’’—Chicago Record. 


Songs, Chiefly from the German. 
Translated by Bishop Spalding, Author of ‘‘ Education and 
the Higher Life,” etc., etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The many friends of Bishop Spalding will gladly welcome this little 
volume. The translator (himself a poet) has here made a selection from 
the master poets and sweet singers of Germany and other lands that will 
be sure to be appreciated. 


leans and Ends of Education. 











By the Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, Author of ‘‘ Education and 
the Higher Life,” ‘‘Things of the Mind,” etc. 12mo, 
232 pages, $1.00. 


This book is written in the concise, epigrammatic style of which Bishop 
Spalding is such a master. Every sentence is pregnant with suggestive 
thought and affords food for much reflection. 


The author “ marks the educational value of books by their power to 
set the intellectual atmosphere in vibration, thereby rousing the mind to 
self-activity. His thesis on ‘Woman and Education’ is a fine analysis 
and elerant presentation of the subject.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean,. 





Number 49 Tinkham Street. 


By C. Emma Cheney. Author of ‘‘ Young Folks’ History 
of the Civil War,’”’ etc. 12mo, 267 pages, $1.00. 


A spirited little story of very human characters among the st lin 
poor, Phe tale is not without its touches of humor and pathos, end ene 
repays its perusai. 


‘A simple, often touching little story, which seeks to point out some of 
the ways in which the children of the slums may be won from the degrada- 
tion bred of their environment, and led to better things.’’—Zoston Traveller. 


Our Industrial Utopia 
And its Unhappy Citizens. By David Hilton Wheeler, Ex- 
President of Allegheny College. 12mo, 344 pages, $1.25. 


.In astyle thatis plain and pleasant the author shows the rights and 
wrongs both of the capitalist and the wage-earner. While written by a 
man who shows a clear understanding of his subject, the book is not too 
scientific either in form or in language for the general reader, and its mes- 
— aes the whole of the public, mill-owners and workmen, buyers 
and sellers. 


That Dome in Air. 


By John Vance Cheney, Librarian of Newberry Library. 
I2mo, 236 pages, gilt top, $1.25. 

A volume of criticism that is truly discriminating and appreciative. It 

consists of able reviews of the works of Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, 

Longfellow, Bryant, Whitman, Blake, Cowper, and Wordsworth. Being 


himself a poet,Mr. Cheney is the more capable of pointing out the beau 
and strength of other men’s work. - ° . 


A Scientific Demonstration of the 
Future Life. 


By Thomson Jay Hudson, Author of ‘‘The Law of Psychic 
Phenomena.’’ 12mo, $1.50. 


The author has applied the infallible rules of scientific induction to the 
=— of the soul, and his demonstration is convincing and of absorbing 
interest. 


A Child of Tuscany. 


By Marguerite Bouvet, Author of ‘‘Sweet William,” ‘‘ My 
Lady,’ etc. Illustrated by Will Phillip Hooper. Small 
4to, 207 pages, $1.50. 


This is a sweet, wholesome, and cheerful story, bright with Italian sun- 
shine, and warm with its author’s ‘“‘ kindly love” to all the young. The 
scene is laid in the city of Florence and its richly picturesque neighborhood. 
The characters are all Italian, The children will follow with unabated 
interest the career of the little peasant hero, who, by unselfish love and 
patient, persistent labor, rises from poverty to wealth. Miss Bouvet’s large 
circle of young readers will eagerly welcome this story from the pen of one 
who has given them so much pleasure and profit in the past. 


Beatrice of Bayou Teche. 
By Alice ligenfritz Jones. 12mo, 386 pages, $1.25. 


“It is more than ordinarily well written, full of fanciful turns of phrase 
and short, charming pen pastels. and would be agreeable reading even 


= the story a less pulse-quickening one.’’—Commercial Advertiser, New 
ork. 


Life and Love. 


By Margaret W. Morley, Author of ‘‘A Song of Life.’ 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


‘Life and Love”’ reveals the same qualities of thought and style which 
marked ‘“‘ A Song of Life,’’ but it addresses a maturer audience ; and instead 
of confining itself mainly to the inculcation of reverence for motherhood, 
discusses the mutual relations of the sexes and the intricate problems aris- 
ing from individual and race development. ‘I find it hard,’’ writes an 
authority who read the book in manuscript, ‘“‘to speak of the work in 
measured terms of praise.’’ 


Knowledge and Culture. 
By Henry Matson, Author of ‘References for Literary 


Workers.’’ 12mo, 170 pages, 75 cents. 


This book will commend itself highly to people desirous of making the 
best of their mental endowments, and above all to teachers. 

“It is boundlessly suggestive to the thoughtful student.’"—Chzcago 
Inter-Ocean. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers. 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, - - 


CHICAGO. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE 


Tales of Mean Streets. 


By ARTHUR MorRIsON. With an introducticn by James MacArthur. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 








God’s Light as It Came to Me. 
16mo, cloth, antique paper, $1.00. 
It is full of beautiful and helpful ideas. 


Tales from Scott. 


By Str EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. With an introduction by Edward 
Dowden, LL. D. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The World Beautiful. 


By LILLIAN WHITING. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; white and gold, $1.25. 


John Galt’s Novels. 


A new illustrated edition. With an introduction by S. R. Crockett. The. 


text revised and edited by D. Storrar Meldrum. With portrait and illus- 
congene from drawings by John Wallace. 8 vols. 16mo, cloth, $1.25 
each, 


By EDWIN A. GROSVENOR, Professor of Eu n History at Amherst 
$ College ; formerly Ptofessor of History at Robert College, Constanti- 
nople, With an Introduction by General Lew Wallace. With two 
hundred and fifty illustrations of important places, rulers, and noted 
ple of Ancient Constantinople. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. Cloth, gilt tops, 

ase; half morocco, $14.00. 


A Start in Life. 
By HONORE DE Bauzac. Translated by Miss K. P. Wormeley. 12mo, half 


Russia, $1.50. 
Life of Prince Bismarck. 
By CHARLES LowE, M.A., author of ‘‘ Alexander III. of Russia.” Portrait. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
A Quaint Spinster. 
AStory. By FRANCES E. RUSSELL. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents, 
The story is written “ out of the heart,” and has touches of rare humor 
aud pathos. 
All Men Are Liars. 


A Novel. By JosEPH HocKING, author of ‘‘The Monk of Mar Saba.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Right Honorable William E. Gladstone. 
A Study from Life. By Henry W. Lucy. Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.15. 


The Last of the Peterkins 


AND OTHERS OF THEIR Kin. By LUCRETIA P. HALE. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


FOR THE YOUNGSTERS. 


In the Okefenokee. 

A Story of War Time and the Great Georgia me - By Lovurts PENDLE- 
ToN, author of ‘The Wedding Garment.”’ Illustrated by Victor A. 
Searles. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A Jolly Good Summer. 

By Mary P. WELLS SmiTH, author of “Jolly Good Times,” etc. Square 
16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 

The Mushroom Cave. 

By EvELYN RayMonp, author of ‘‘ The Little Lady of the Horse.”’ Ilius- 
trated by Searles, Square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. . 

Dorothy and Anton. 

A Sequel to ‘‘ Dear Daughter Dorothy.” By A.G, PLyMpToN, Illustrated by 
the author. Square 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Joel: A Boy of Galilee. 


By ANNIE FELLOWS JOUNSTON. With ten illustrations by Searles. Square 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


At all bookstores. 
Postpaid on receipt of price. 


Frowzle, the Runaway. 


A Fable for Children. By Liry F. WEssELHOEFT, author of ‘‘ Sparrow, 
the Tramp.” Illustrated by Jessie McDermott. Square 12mo, cloth, 
1.25. 


Through Forest and Plain. 
A Tale of Flowers and Filibusters. By ASHMORE RUSSAN and FREDERICK 
BoyLe. Illustrated by Hiram Barnes. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The Keeper of the Salamander’s Order. 


A Tale of Strange Adventures in Unknown Climes. By WILLIAM SHAT- 
TUCK. With ninety-five illustrations by Walter and Isabel Shattuck. 
Small 4to, cloth, $2.00. 


By M. CARRIE HYDE. 


Goostie. Yan and Nochie of Tappan Sea. Under the 
Stable Floor : 
A Christmas Story. Square 16mo, cloth back, paper sides, 50 cents each. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 





THE AUTHOR’S LIBRARY. 





HRISTMAS! 


Great Simultaneous 


AT 
LIBERAL 





When calling, please ask | 


book, address Mr. Grant. ; 


DISCOUNTS cerite Before buying books, ' 


(COPYRIGHT.) 


for Mr. Grant. 


@ | This series of carefully chosen novels by the most 
Whenever you need a 


popular authors will become a favorite with 
every lover of good, pure fiction, 


THEY ARE ALL GOOD! 











Publication te for quotations, An 
a | Hooks at reduced prices seut for tocent stamp. No. 1¢ JUST OUT! 
) a 
EUROPE AND AMERICA.|}__F- £-GRANT, Books, 3}! Beetzen Manor. 
23 West 42d St., New York. ; By W. HEmmpurc 
Now Ready. pie retngersencpeaec~tnpapeatte 2A Translated by ELIsk LATHROP. 
Tue C N ERS man eutholeas whe mene tans cap athe? Ins oan 
HE HRISTMAS UMB R the approval of the American reader. 
= PRICE. No. 13. 
THE LONDON GRAPHIC........$0.50 9 
PEARS’ PICTORIAL.............. 50 THE GRAY WOLF s 


DAUGHTER. 





ON | eer .50 FRENCH, GERMAN, 
LADY’S PICTORIAL.............. .50 SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


es Si er 50 
CHATTERBOX CHRISTMAS-BOX .50 
L’ILLUSTRATION, French text... .50 
YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL...... -60 
ART ANNUAL........ ptteeeeeeees -75 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, Inglish text.. 1.00 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, French text... 1.00 
The Finest Christmas Numbers in the World. 


They all contain colored pictures which are Gems 
OF ART. 


ALL NEWSDEALERS AND 


The International News Go., 


NEW YORK. 
38 and 85 Duane St, one door east of Broadway. 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft 
System, 550th Thousand. Pupils taught as if 


actually in the pres- 
ence of the teacher, 
Terms for mem ber- 
ship, $5.00 for each 
Language. All questions answered and all exer- 


cises corrected free of charge. Specimen Copies. 
Part I., 25 cents. Send for Circulars, 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


No. 196 
SUMMER STREET, 
Boston, Mass. ' 





By GERTRUDE WARDEN. 


This is a most readable novel, full of adventure 
= —~ situations well told, and of sustained 
nteres' 


No, 12. 
HARU/1 SCARUI', 


(The story of a wild girl.) 
By EsME STUART. 


This is a thoroughly enjoyable story of a girl with 
“a mind of her own.” It is bright, charming, and 
crammed full of amusing incident. 

The Publishers’ Circular (London), says: “ Sel- 
oon ase we read a more thoroughly enjoyable 
novel !”’ 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 
Paper Covers, postpaid = «= $0.60 per Vol. 
Library Edition, “© °° - 1:25 ber Vol. 


For sale by all Book and Newsdealers and 


The International News Co., 





83 and 85 Duane St., New York. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s 


EDITIONS OF FINE LIBRARY BOOKS. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
New Edition. Entirely revised and rewritten. 
Complete in 1o volumes. 8vo. Cloth, $30.00; 
cloth uncut, $30.00; sheep, $40.00 ; half morocco, 


$45.00. > 
LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE 
WORLD. 


Edition of 1895. Royal 8vo. 1 volume. Sheep, 
$12.00; half Turkey or half Russia, $15.00. 

2 volumes. Sheep, $15.00; half Turkey or half 
Russia, $18.00. With Patent Index, 75 cents 
additional. > 


S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE. 

Dictionary of English Literature and British and 
American Authors. With Supplement to Alli- 
bone’s Critical Dictionary of English Literature 
and British and American Authors. By John 
Foster Kirk. Complete in 5 volumes. Royal 
8vo. Cloth, $37.50; sheep, $42.50; half Russia, 
$50.00; half calf, $55.00 ; half morocco, $55.00. 

New Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. 8vo. 
Cloth, $3.00; cloth gilt, $350; half calf, gilt, 
$5.00; Turkey antique, $7.00. 


oe 
HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 
Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth. ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
‘“‘Hamlet,’’ 2 volumes, ‘“‘ King Lear,” ‘‘Othello,”’ 
“The Merchant of Venice,’’ ‘‘ As you Like It,”’ 
“The Tempest,” and ‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ per volume, $4.00. 
1o volumes. Half morocco, gilt top. Sold only in 
sets, $50.00. * 


READER’S REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

13 volumes. Crown 8vo. Half morocco, gilt top, 
per set, $36.75. 

Each volume sold separately, as follows : 

Chambers’ Concise Gazetteer of the World, $2.50 ; 
The Writer’s Hand-Book, $2.50; Brewer’s His- 
toric Note-Book, $3.50; Brewer’s Reader’s Hand- 
book, $3.50; Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, $2.50; Brewer’s Dictionary of Miracles, 
$2.50; Edwards’ Words, Facts and Phrases, 
$2.50; Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary, 
$2.50; Roget’s Thesaurus, $2.50; Ancient and 
Modern Familiar Quotations, $2.50; Soule’s 
Synonymes, $2.75; Hand-Book of Literary 
Curiosities, $3.50; Gleanings for the Curious, 


$3.50. > 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 

Contains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Countries, and accounts of the various 
subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, and Classic 
Mythologies, with the Pronunciation of their 
names in the Different Languages in which 
they occur. By JosepH THomas, M.D., LL.D. 
Royal octavo, Sheep, $12.00; half Russia, 
$15.00. With Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


- 
WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED 
QUARTO DICTIONARY. 

Sheep, marbled edges, $10.00; half Turkey mo- 
rocco, marbled edges, $12.00; half Russia, 
marbled edges, $12.00; half Russia, vermilion 
edges, $12.50 ; full Russia, marbled edges, $16.00; 
full Russia, vermilion edges, $16.50; full Tur- 
key, marbled edges, $16.00; full Turkey, extra 
gilt edges, $17.00. The above styles, with Deni- 
son’s Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


BULWER’S NOVELS. 

Library Edition. 47 volumes. 12mo. Cloth, $58.75 ; 
half calf, gilt, $117.50. 

Lord Lytton Edition. 25 volumes. 12mo. Cloth, 
$31.25 ; sheep, $43.25 ; half calf, gilt top, $50.00 ; 
half morocco, new style, gilt top, $62.50. 

> 


BRONTE NOVELS. 

Library Edition, with Life. Illustrated. 7 vol- 
umes. Crown 8vo. Per set, cloth, $10.50 ; half 
calf, gilt, $24.50; three-quarters calf extra, gilt 
top, $25.00. » 


THOMAS CARLYLE. WORKS. 
Ashburton Edition. 20 volumes. Demy 8vo. Con- 
taining many portraits and illustrations. Cloth, 
gilt top, uncut, paper titles, per volume, $2.50; 
English cloth, extra, per volume, $2.50; half 
calf, $4.00; three-quarters calf extra, gilt top, 
uncut, per volume, $4 0. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD. 
New Edition. Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son. 
5 volumes. 8vo. Cloth, $12.50; half calf, $20.00; 
three-quarters calf, $22.50. 


» 
DICKENS. 

The Standard Edition of the Works of Charles 
Dickens. Profusely illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, per 
volume, $2.50. 

Complete Sets. 30 volumes. Cloth, $60.00; half 
calf, $120.00 ; three-quarters calf extra, gilt top, 
$125 00 ; tree calf, $140.00; tree calf, gilt extra, 
$175.00. 

Tavistock Edition. Warge 12mo. 30 volumes. 
Cloth, $45.00; half calf, gilt top or marbled 
edges, $90.00; three-quarters calf or morocco, 


$100.00. » 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. Waverley 
Novels. 

A New Library Edition. In sets. Bound in 25 
volumes. Cloth, gilt top, $43.75 ; half morocco, 
$56.25; half calf, gilt, marbled edges, $80.00; 
three-quarters calf, $100.00. 

Special Edition. With 135 extra steel plates (in 
all, 185 plates). Sets. In cloth boards. 25 
volumes, $62.50 ; three-quarters calf, extra, gilt 
top, uncut edges, $125.00. 


? 
W. M. THACKERAY. 

Complete Works. Library Edition. Illustrated. 

‘ 24 volumes. 8vo. Cloth, per volume, $2.00; 
cloth, $48.00; half calf, gilt, $84.00 ; three-quar- 
ters calf, extra, gilt top, $93.00 ; tree calf, $120.00. 

Popular Illustrated Edition. Complete in 26 vol- 
umes. Cloth, $32.50; half calf, $65.00; three- 
quarters calf extra, gilt top, $78.00. 

Standard Edition. Mlustrated. 26 volumes. 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top or uncut edges, per volume, $3.00; 
per set, 26 volumes. Cloth, paper title, $78.00 ; 
English cloth, uncut, $78.00; three-quarters 
calf, $150.00 ; tree calf, $200.00. 


JOHN KEATS. 

Lamia. Large quarto, Illustrated. Elegantly 
bound. Cloth, $15.00; Japanese silk, $25.00, 

Cheap Edition. Small 4to. Cloth, $5.00; new 
leather, $6.00 ; tree calf, $10.00. 

Odes and Sonnets. With Illustrative Designs by 
WILL H. Low. Folio. Cloth, $15 00. 

Poetical Works. Edited by H. BUxTon FOREMAN. 
Third Edition. 3 volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
gilt top, $4.50; half calf, $7.50; three-quarters 





calf, $9.00. 





HALF-HOUR SERIES 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY 
CHARLES MORRIS. 
Uniform in style, size, and binding. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
Complete in four crown 8vo volumes, Cloth, $6.00 ; 
half calf, $10.00; three-quarters calf, $13.00. 
HALF-HOURS WITH AIIERICAN 
HISTORY. 
2volumes, Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3.00; half calf, 
$5.00; three-quarters calf, $6.50. 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 
FOREIGN AUTHORS. 
4 volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $6.00; 
half calf, $10.00; three-quarters calf, $13.00. 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 
HUMOROUS AUTHORS. 
4volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, $6.00; 
half calf, $10.00 ; three-quarters calf, $13.00. 


HISTORICAL TALES. 
By CHARLES Morris. America, England, France, 
Germany. Cloth, per volume, $1.25 ; 4 volumes, 
cloth, $5.0c ; half calf, $10.00. 


ae 
CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 

Tales from Shakespeare. With a continuation and 
completion by HARRISON S. MorRIs. 16mo. 
4volumes, Illustrated. Cloth, $400; half calf 
or half morocco, $8.00; three-quarters calf, $10.00. 


> 
W. H. PRESCOTT. 

Complete Works. New and Revised Edition. 15 
volumes. 12mo. Edited by J. Foster Kirk. 
Per set, extra cloth, $30.00 ; sheep, $37.50 ; three- 
quarters calf, $52.50. 

Popular Edition. 16 volumes. With Life of Pres- 
cott. Cloth, $16.00; half morocco, new style, 
gilt top, $32.00; half calf, $32.00. 

De Luxe Library Edition. Complete in 12 vol- 
umes, $60.00. » 


THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 
Poetical Works. 3 volumes. 16mo, Cloth, gilt 
top, new style, $5.25; half calf, gilt, $9.00. 
Illustrated Library Edition. 8vo. Cloth, gilt, $3.00; 
tree calf, $7.50; full morocco, antique, $7.50. 


TALES FROM TEN POETS. 

By H.S. Morris. 3 volumes. 16mo. Cloth, $3.00 ; 
half calf, $6.00; half morocco, $6.00; three- 
quarters calf, gilt top, $7.50. 

* 


TALES FROM THE DRAMATISTS: 
By CHARLES MorRRIS. 4 volumes. 16mo. Cloth, 
$4.00; half calf, $800; half morocco, $8.00; 
three-quarters calf, gilt top, $10.00, 


L. A. THIERS. 

History of the Consulate and the Empire of 
France. Illustrated. 12 octavo volumes, Cloth, 
$36.00; half morocco, gilt top, $60.00. 

History of the French Revolution. Illustrated. 
5 octavo volumes. Cloth, $15.00; three-quarters 
calf or three-quarters morocco, $25.00. 


* 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Complete Works. 5 volumes. 12mo. Cloth, $6.25; 
half morocco, gilt top, $10.00; three-quarters 
calf, $15.00. * 


IRVING’S SKETCH-BOOK. 
New Edition. 2 volumes. 12mo. Illustrated with 
Engravings on wood. Cloth extra, gilt top, 
$4.00 ; half calf or half morocco, $7.00. 


Ask to See the Lippincott Editions of the Standard Authors. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, carriage paid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s 


IMPORTANT HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 


LITERARY SHRINES. 

The Haunts of Some Famous American Authors. By Theodore 
F. Wolfe, M.D., Ph.D. Illustrated with four photogravures. 
12mo. Crushed buckram extra, gilt top, deckel edges, $1.25; 
half calf or half morocco, $3.00. 


A LITERARY PILGRIMAGE, 

Among the Haunts of Famous British Authors. By Theodore 
F. Wolfe, M.D., Ph.D. Illustrated with four photogravures. 
12mo, Crushed buckram extra, gilt top, deckel edges, $1.25; 
half calf or half morocco, $3.00. 


Two volumes in a box, $2.50; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. 


For many years it has been the privilege of Dr. Wolfe to ramble and sojourn in the scenes amid which his best beloved authors lived and wrote. He has 
made repeated pilgrimages to the shrines described in his works, and has been favored by intercourse and correspondence with many ofthe authors referred to. 


CERVANTES. 

The History of the Valorous and Witty Knight-Errant, Don 
Quixote of the Mancha. Translated by Thomas Shelton. 
The introduction by Justin McCarthy, and illustrated by Frank 
Brangwyn. 4 volumes. 12mo. Cloth, $4.00; half calf or 
half morocco, $9.00. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF CHARLES LAI'IB. 

Edited, with notes, by Percy Fitzgerald. A new edition, in 
six volumes. Cloth, extra, with eighteen portraits of Lamb 
and his friends. 16mo. Cloth, $6.00; half calf or half mo- 
rocco, $13.50. Published in connection with Gibbings & Co., 
Limited. 





A LAST CENTURY [IAID. 

A Juvenile by Anne H. Wharton, author of ‘Through Co- 
lonial Doorways,”’ ‘‘ Colonial Days and Damies,’’ etc. Quarto. 
Illustrated. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 

A WEDDING AND OTHER STORIES. 


Stories by Julien Gordon, author of ‘‘A Diplomat’s Diary,” 
“*Poppea,’’ etc. Tallizmo. Buckram, $1.00. 


A COLONIAL WOOING. 


A Novel. By Charles C. Abbott, author of ‘‘ The Birds About 
Us,”’ ‘‘ Travels in a Tree-Top,”’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN ; 


Or, THE STRANGE EXPERIENCE OF ONE GEOFFREY TEMPEST, MILLIONAIRE. Aromance. By Marie Corelli, author of ‘ Barab- 


bas,”’ “‘ The Soul of Lilith,” ‘‘ Ardath,”’ ‘‘ Thelma,” ‘‘ Vendetta.” 


With frontispiece, by Van Schaick. I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The announcement of a new novel from the pen of Marie Corelli may easily be termed the most important of the present year. The author has been busily 
engaged upon the work ever since the publication and consequent enormous success of her last novel, ‘‘ Barabbas,’’ now in its twenty-fifth thousand. 


The COPIPLETE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
In eight volumes. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated with twenty-four 
photogravures. Cloth, $8.00. Half calf or half morocco, 
$20.00. 
NAPOLEON’S LAST VOYAGES. 

Being the diaries of Admiral Sir Thomas Ussher, R. N., K. C. 
B. (on board the ‘‘ Undaunted’’), and John R. Glover, Sec- 
retary to Rear-Admiral Cockburn (on board the ‘‘ Northum- 
berland.’”? With explanatory notes and illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 


BISTARCK’S TABLE TALK. 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by Charles Lowe, M. 


A., author of ‘‘ Prince Bismarck: an Historical Biography,”’ 
etc. With portrait. rzmo. Cloth, $2.00. 


. THE EVERGREEN. 
A Northern Seasonal. Part II. The Book of Autumn. [Illus- 
trated. 4to. Embossed leather, $2.00, net. 


A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND RHYTIIES, 

Edited by S. Baring-Gould. With illustrations by members 
of the Birmingham Art School. Crown 8vo, Cloth, gilt top, 
$2.00. Uniform with Baring-Gould’s Fairy Tales. 


HUGH MELVILLE’S QUEST. 
A Boy’s Adventures in the Days of the Armada. By F. M. 
Holmes, author of ‘‘ Winnirg His Laurels,” etc. Illustrated 
by W. Boucher. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


THE WONDERS OF [MODERN JSIECHANISI1. 
A Résumé of Recent Progress in Mechanical, Physical and En- 
gineering Science. By Charles Henry Cochrane, Mechan- 
ical Engineer, author of ‘‘ Artistic Homes and How to Build 
Them,’ ‘‘The History of Marlborough.’”? Crown $8vo. 
Cloth, $2.00. 





A SOCIAL HIGHWAYMAN. 
By Elizabeth Phipps Train, author of ‘‘ The Autobiography of 
a Professional Beauty.’’ Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 
THE STORY OF A MARRIAGE. 
By [irs. Alfred Baldwin, published in connection with J. M. 
Dent & Co. Six illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
COUSIN [IONA. 


A Story for Girls. By Rosa Nouchette Carey, author of “ Lit- 
tle Miss Muffet,’’ ‘‘ Aunt Diana,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. [Illus- 
trated, $1.25. 


TROOPER ROSS, AND SIGNAL BUTTE. 


Two stories in one volume. By Captain Charles King, U.S. A. 
With illustrations by Charles H. Stephens. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


A NEW ALICE IN THE OLD WONDERLAND. 
A Fairy Tale by A. M. Richards. Profusely illustrated by 
Anna M. Richards, Jr. I2mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
GIRLS TOGETHER. 
By Amy E. Blanchard, author of ‘‘Two Girls,” etc. Illus- 
trated by Ida Waugh. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF ANIMALS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 
By Henry Scherren, F. Z.S. With fourteen colored plates 
and numerous woodcuts. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 
HERBERT VANLENNERT. 


By C. F. Keary, author of “‘ The Dawn of History,” etc. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 





Upon receipt of a postal card mentioning this Magazine we will take pleasure in mailing you our 
Illustrated Catalogue of Xmas Books. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO’S|c.-: | 
ew holiday Books. Suitable Sets for Santa Claus 


Victorian Songs. George T= is only one Georce Etiot and only one 
PR ay oF saad het? ote a worthy edition—the J@/ustrated Cabinet Edition. 
ATURE. ollected an ustrat y e : ; " 
Edmund H. Garrett, with Introduction by Eliot ay pography pe aie ag k by the University Press ; 
iend Gees, Pilated on banda English paper, pages | imported; 120 etchings and 
paper, with etched portrait of Queen Vic- | photogravures, by celebrated ariists, printed on Eng- 
toria, 4 etched headings and 20 photograv- | lish etching paper; 24 volumes, 12mo; English ribbed silk cloth, with 
yaad Piste — Cloth, with rich cover | ornamental cover design stamped in gold. Sold either in sets or separate 
"A aeeianion work to Garrett’s “Eliza. | Works at $1.50 per volume in cloth; complete sets, $72.00, in three-quarter 
bethan Songs.” calf or half morocco; $120.00 in full polished calf. 
Write for descriptive circular, showing paper, letter-press and speci- 
A Flock of Girls and Boys. men illustration. P — P P 
Nora Perry’s new book. Illustrated by 
Charlotte Tiffany Parker. 12mo. Cloth, John WE publish some ten different editions of Ruskin, 


go ony with the above, A ROSEBUD most notably the New Uniform Edition, in 46 


GARDEN OF GIRLS and HOPE BEN- H volumes, on paper made expressly for it, and contain- 
HAM. Ruskin ing all the engravings and full-page plates, both black 
and white and in colors. Zhe volumes are sold separ- 


So ately. Price of set, cloth, $46.00; half calf, $115.00. 


Comprising CON CREGAN, 2 vols.; 
ROLAND CASHEL, 2 vols.; MAURICE Up-to- Date WE have just brought out a line of | 


TIERNAY; and SIR JASPER CAREW. 
With etched plates, etc. 6 vols. 8vo. Standard Sets to fill the gap be- 


Cloth, gilt top. $15.00. Any story sold tween the cheap and the costly. 

separately. Standard Sets Fine paper, excellent presswork, | 

The Romances of Alexandre Dumas. etching and photogravure frontispieces, | 
New Series. abundant illustrations, handsome bindings in buckram cloth and half seal | 

Comprising ASCANIO ; THE WAR OF | Morocco, gilt tops, combine to make these sets worthy of anyone’s library, 

WOMEN ; BLACK, THE STORY OF A | while the price is moderate. 

DOG ; and TALES OF THE CAUCASUS. The series include the following : 

With frontispieces. 6 vols. I2mo. Deco- 

rated cloth, gilt top. $1.50 per volume ; | DICKENS. 15 vols., octavo, buckram,| LEATHER STOCKING TALES. 


plain cloth, gilt top, $1.25 per volume. $18.75; half seal morocco, $22.50. 5 vols., octavo, buckram, $6.25 
bi ? ’ . . 


Full descriptive pamphlet of the Dumas 
romances mailed to any address. BULWER. 13 vols., octavo, buckram,| SEA TA . 
y $16.25; half seal morocco, $19.50. ia LES 5 vols., octavo, buckram, 


Colonial History and Romance. THACKERAY. 10 vols., octavo, buck-| GUIZOT. Fran 
THE COLONIAL CAVALIER. _ By ram, $12.50; half seal morocco, $15.00. ram, $10 y- ifs 1 

Maud Wilder Goodwin. [Illustrated by ELIOT 4 00; half seal morocco, $12.00. 

Harry Edwards. 12mo. Cloth,extra. $2.00. - 8 vols., octavo, buckram, $10.00;) DUMAS. Romances. 12 vols., large 12mo 
THREE HEKOINES OF NEW ENG- half seal morocco, $12.00. ‘buckram, $15.00; half seal morocco, $18.00. 

LAND ROMANCE: “Priscilla,” by Har- CARLYLE. 0 vols., octavo, buckram, | RUSKIN 

riet Prescott Spofford. ‘‘ Agnes Surriage,”’ $12.50; half seal morocco, $15.00. 4 

by Alice Brown. ‘“‘ Martha Hilton,” y HUME. eExctano. 6 vol . nu $16.25; half seal morocco, $19.50. 

Louise Imogen Guiney. Illustrated by Ed- ram, $7.50 ms Ve, ae, SS SCOTT. WaAveRLeY NoveELs. 12 vols., octavo 

mund H. Garrett. I2mo. Cloth, extra. 1 97-50. ; ; f 

IRVI buckram, $15.00; half seal morocco, $18.00. 

$2.00. . RVING. 0 vols., large 12mo, buckram, FIELD 

THE HEAD OF A HUNDRED. A $12.50; half seal morocco, $15.00. LDING. 7 vols., octavo, buckram, $8.75. 


Romance of the Colony of Virginia. By 
Maud Wilder Goodwin. 16mo. Cloth, COOPER, 16 vols. , octavo, buckram, $20.00; | HUGO. 10 vols. , large 12mo, buckram, $12.50; 


extra. $1.25. half seal morocco, $24.00. half seal morocco, $15.00. 


The New Novel by the Author of At the booksellers, or delivered free by the publishers, 
‘¢ With Fire and Sword.’’ 
CHILDREN OF THE SOIL. Trans. | MERRILL & BAKER, - 74 5th Avenue, New York. 


lated from the Polish of Sienkiewicz by 
Jeremiah Curtin. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 


A Romance of Lake Garda. 
A MADONNA OF THE ALPS. Trans- 


lated from the German of B. Schulze Smidt = © . 
by Nathan Haskell Dole. 16mo. Cloth, Webster’s International Dictionary 
extra. $1.25. Successor of the “ Ui ed.” THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
~~ Standard ofthe U.S. Supreme Court, the U. S. Gov’t Printing Office, and of 

The Choice Works of George Sand. 5 \\ nearly all Schoolbooks. Commended by all State School Superintendents. 

Comprising THE MASTER MOSAIC om THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 
WORKERS, FADETTE, THE DEVIL'S = | 1 ney to Ain te tae places, each one beginning a paragraph 
POOL, and FRANCOIS THE WAIF, STERNATIONA s] It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. : 
Complete and faithful translations. Beau- , | is The pronunciation is shown by the ordinary diacritically marked letters used in 
tifully printed editions, with etched frontis- , the schoolbooks. : 
pieces. 750 copies printed on Windsor AuTes It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 
paper. 4 vols. 16mo. Boards, gilt top. tr Fee eaten ave tell, und the different meanings are given in the order of their 
$6.00 net. Mi It is easy to learn what a word means. 

Illustrated Christmas Catalogue mailed int , The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and each is contained in a separate 


on application. G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, -0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-00-000000000 
254 Washington St., Boston. 


























8 vols., octavo, buck- 


13 vols., large 12mo0, buckram, 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books. 








CYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE in Italy, Greece, and the Levant. Edited by W. P. P. LONGFELLOW. An elaborate 
and exhaustive work, the fruit of years of preparation. Containing 12 full-page plates and over 250 text illustrations. This 
edition limited to 500 copies for America and England. Quarto, decorated parchment binding, $25.00, mez. 


CORREGGIO, his Life, his Friends, and his Time. By Dr. Corrapo Ricci. With 16 full-page photogravure plates and over 
200 text illustrations. Royal 8vo, $12.00. 


THE ART OF LIVING. By Rosert Grant. With 135 illustrations by C. D. Gibson, B. W. Clinedinst, and W. H. Hyde. 
I2mo, $2.50. 


THE BACHELOR’S CHRISTIMIAS, and Other Stories. By RoBERT GRANT. With 21 full-page illustrations by C. D. Gibson, 
Irving R. Wiles, A. B. Wenzell, and C. Carleton. 12mo, $1.50. 


LITTLE RIVERS. A Book of Essays in Profitable Idleness. By HENRY VAN DYKE. Profusely illustrated. 12mo, £2.00. 
‘“‘ Dr. Van Dyke has both the heart and the touch of an artist ; he feels instinctively the charm of the world of woods and 
waters ; he has a loving companionship with all sound human living, and he has the magic of style.’”,—-HAMILTON W. MaBIE. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. His Family and His Court. Memoirs of Constant, first Valet de Chambre of the 
Emperor. Translated from the French. With an introduction by IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. 4 vols., 12mo, $5.00. 


UNC’ EDINBURG. A Plantation Echo. By THoMAS NELSON PaGE. Illustrated by B. W. Clinedinst. Small folio, $1.50. 
Uniform with the handsome illustrated editions of ‘‘ Marse Chan,’ ‘‘ Meh Lady,’’ and “‘ Polly.” 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By F. Marion CRAWFORD. Fully illustrated by Edwin Lord Weeks. Square 12mo, $1.50. 


THE POOR IN GREAT CITIES. Their Problems and What is Doing to Solve Them. By WALTER BESANT, OSCAR CRAIG, 
W. T.AELSING, WILLARD PARSONS, JOSEPH KIRKLAND, J. W. MARIO, J. A. Rus, E. R. SPEARMAN, W. J. TUCKER, ROBERT 
A. Woops. With an Appendix on Tenement-House Building by ERNEST FLAGG. Fully illustrated. 8vo, $3.00. 


ECHOES FROM THE SABINE FARM. By EucENE and RoswELt, MARTIN FIELD. Beautifully illustrated by EDMUND 
H. GARRETT. Square 12mao, $2.00. 


WOrIEN OF COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY TIIIES. A Series designed to portray the lives and the times of the 
eminent women of the Colonial and Revolutionary periods. The first volume, now ready, is on Margaret Winthrop, and 
written by Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGS. Queen Anne and the Georges. By DonaLD G. MITCHELL. 12m0, $1.50. 


Continuing the former volumes, ‘‘ From Celt to Tudor,” and ‘‘ From Elizabeth to Anne.” 


DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. Their Relation to Man and Civilization. The Dog, Beasts of Burden, the Horse, and Birds. 
By Prof. N. S. SHALER. Profusely illustrated. 8vo,$2.50. 


REFLECTIONS AND COMMENTS, 1865-1895. By E, L. GopKIN, Editor of the New York Evening Post. 8vo, $2.00. 


CRUISING AMONG THE CARIBBEES. Summer Days in Winter Months. By CHaRLEs A. SToppaRD, D.D., Editor of 
New York Odserver. Illustrated. t2mo, $1.50. 


CAMEO EDITION. New volumes in this dainty series are ‘‘A Chosen Few,” selected short stories, by FRANK R. STOCKTON ; 
“‘A Little Book of Profitable Tales,” by EUGENE FIELD; ‘Reflections of a Married Man” and “The Opinions of a 
Philosopher,’ by ROBERT GRANT. Each volume, with etched frontispiece, 16mo, price, $1.25. 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By GrorcE MEREDITH. 2 vols., 12mo, $2.50. 


COLLEGE GIRLS. By AssE CaRTER GooDLOE. Illustrated by C. D. Gibson. 12mo, $1.25. 
‘“The stories are all excellent in quality, and some of them are exceedingly bright.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


MISS JERRY. By ALEXANDER BLacK. A novel and original love story, illustrated from photographs from life. 16mo, $1.00. 
AMOS JUDD. A Novel. By J. A. Mitchell, editor of Life. 16mo, 75 cents. 
WINDOW AND PARLOR GARDENING. ByN. Jonsson Rosz. With many illustrations by the author. 12mo, $1.25, net. 


COUSIN ANTHONY AND I. Some Views of Ours about Divers Matters and various Aspects of Life. Uniform with “Wind- 
falls of Observation.”” By EDWARD S. MARTIN. 12mo, $1.25. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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HOLIDAY AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


EDITION DE LUXE OF 
The Manxman. 


By Hatt Carne, author of “The Deemster,”’ 
‘**Capt’n Davy’s Honeymoon,” ‘“‘ TheScapegoat,”’ 
etc. Limited to 250 copies, each signed by the 
author. With 4o gelatin prints. In 2 volumes. 
8vo. White vellum, gilt, $15.00. 

The illustrations in this edition are of actual scenes in 
the Isle of Man, and were selected by the author in illus- 
tration of the story. 


EDITION DE LUXE OF 
Uncle Remus. 


His Songs and His Sayings. By JoEL CHANDLER 
HARRIS. With 112 Illustrations by A. B. Frost, 
the full-page cuts mounted on India paper. Lim- 
ited to 250 copies, each signed by the author. 8vo. 
White vellum, gilt, $10.00. 

It is unnecessary to say anything in praise of Mr. A. 
B. Frost’s unfaltering individuality, his instant realization 
of types, his quaint and unexpected turns of humor, and 
the constant quality of absolutely true and individual pic- 
torial expression of things American. This is the final, 
the definitive edition of Mr. Harris’s masterpiece. 


Also, Library Edition. tz2mo. Handsomely bound 
in buckram, gilt top, uncut, $2.00. 


The Natural History of Selborne, 


And Observations on Nature. By GILBERT WHITE. 
With an Introduction by John Burroughs, 80 
Illustrations by Clifton Johnson, and the Text 
and New Letters of the Buckland edition. In 2 
volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $4.00. 


In order to present a satisfactory and final edition of 
this classic, Mr. Clifton Johnson visited Selborne and se- 
cured pictures of the actual scenes amid which White’s 
life was passed. The photographs and the drawings 
form in themselves a most delightful gallery of pictures of 
unspoiled English rural life. This new edition cannot be 
neglected by anyone who cares for nature or for the clas- 
sics of English Literature. 


NEW POPULAR EDITION OF 
The Three Musketeers. 


By ALEXANDRE DuMAS. With a Letter from Alex- 
andre Dumas, fi/s, and 250 Illustrations by Maurice 
Leloir. In2volumes. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 

There can be no edition equal to this in the quality of 
the illustrations or in the care which has been bestowed 
upontthe translation, and it is safe to say that the final 
and standard English edition of ‘* The Three Musketeers ”’ 
is now presented to the public. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
The [lusic Series, 


Consisting of Biographical and Anecdotal Sketches 
of the Great German Composers; The Great 
Italian and French Composers ; Great Singers ; 
and Great Violinists and Pianists. By GEORGE 
T. FERRIS. New edition, with 28 full-page Por- 
traits. In5volumes. 18mo. Cloth, $4.00 per set. 


Annals of Westminster Abbey. 


By E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs, A. Murray Smith). Illus- 
trated by H. M. Paget and W. Hatherell. With 
a Preface by Dean Bradley, and a chapter on the 
Abbey buildings, by J. P. Micklethwaite. 


This sumptuous volume has been prepared by the 
daughter of the Dean of Westminster to set forth the 
human interest of Westminster Abbey. It is not an 
architectural discussion, but it offers a series of vivid pic- 
tures of historical events. 


In the Track of the Sun. 


Readings from the Diary of a Globe Trotter. By 
FREDERICK DIODATI THOMPSON. Profusely illus- 
trated with Engravings from Photographs and 
from Drawings by Harry Fenn. Large 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $6.00. ‘ 

‘In very gorgeous holiday attire comes this large 
octavo volume, with its sumptuous full-page illustrations 
and its profusion of head and tail-pieces. . - =e 
author’s style is pleasant and easy, occasionally almost 
conversational, and it is impossible to follow him through 
the intricacies of his tour without acquiring a deal of in- 
formation by the way.” —Philadelphia Bulletin, 





The Story of the Indian. 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL, author of “ Pawnee 
Hero Stories,’’ ‘‘ Blackfoot Lodge Tales,’’ etc. 
The first volume in the Story of the West Series, 
edited by RIPLEY HITCHCOCK. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
The object of this series is to preserve the picturesque 

and individual types of a life in the real West which is 
rapidly fading away, and to offer the romantic stories of 
the Indian, explorer, cow-boy, miner, soldier and other 
representative figures in a permanent form. Mr. Grin- 
nell’s intimate personal knowledge of his subject has en- 
abled him to draw an admirably graphic picture of the 
actual Indian whose home life, religious observances, 
amusements, together with the various phases of his devo- 
tion to war and the chase, and finally the effects of 
encroaching civilization, are delineated with a certainty 
and an absence of sentimentalism or hostile prejudice 
which impart a peculiar distinction to this eloquent story 
of a passing life. 


The Story of the Earth. 


By H. G. SEELEY. Library of Useful Stories. 16mo. 

Cloth, 40 cents. 

When a subject so peculiarly inviting is treated so 
lucidly and compactly as Mr. Seeley has done, the result- 
ing volume becomes almost indispensable for readers with 
any interest whatever in the stories of popular science. 
This book is certain to prove one of the most successful in 
this excellent series. 


The Beginning of Writing. 


By WALTER J. HOFFMAN, M.D., of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. 
A new volume in the Anthropological Series, 
edited by Prof. FREDERICK STARR. Illustrated. 
1zmo. Cloth, $1.75. 


Professor Hoffman, one of the most successful workers 
in the field of American ethnology, presents the first steps 
in the development of wolting thom tangible reminders 
like quipus and wampum belts, through picture writing 
to phonetic writing with an alphabet. These first steps 
are described especially as they are shown among the 
North American tribes. 


The Intellectual Rise in 
Electricity. 


A History. By PARK BENJAMIN, Ph. B., LL. B., 
Member of the American Institute of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, Associate Member of the Society 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, etc. 
8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 


The object of the work is to show how the knowledge 
of electricity came into the world, and how it developed 
from the mere perception of an isolated effect to the 
recognition of a great force pervading the whole physical 
universe. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Each, illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


The Knight of Liberty. A Tale of the For- 
tunes of Lafayette. 
The Patriot Schoolmaster. 
The Boys of Greenway Court. 
Log Schoolhouse on the Columbia. 
In the Boyhood of Lincoln. 


By W. O. STODDARD. 
Each, illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


Chris, the [Model-Maker. 
Little Smoke. 
On the Old Frontier. 
The Battle of New York. 
Crowded out o’ Crofield. 


By MOLLy ELLIOTT SEAWELL. 
Each, illustrated, 12mo, $1.00. 


Decatur and Somers. Paul Jones. 
Midshipman Paulding. Little Jarvis. 


BY OTHER AUTHORS: 
Each, illustrated, r2mo, $1.50. 
John Boyd’s Adventures. By Tuomas w. 
KNOX. 
We All. By Octave THANET. 
King Tom and the Runaways. By Louis 
PENDLETON. 
Along the Florida Reef. By Cuartes F. 
HOLDER. 
Englishman’s Haven. By w. J. Gorpon. 





IMPORTANT FICTION. 
ANTHONY HOPE'S NEW ROMANCE. 
The Chronicles of Count Antonio. 


By ANTHONY Hope, author of ‘‘ The God in the 
Car,” “The Prisoner of Zenda,” etc. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece by S. W. Van Schaick. 
Second Edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

‘The Prisoner of Zenda” proved Mr. Hope’s power 
as the author of a fighting romance, and his pen again 
becomes a sword in this picturesque and thrilling story of 
a medieval Italian paladin, whose character will recall 
the Chevalier Bayard to the reader who breathlessly fol- 
lows him through his adventures and dangers. 


CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Stark Munro Letters. 


Being a Series of Twelve Letters written by J. 
STARK Munro, M.B., to his Friend and Fellow 
Student, Herbert Swanborough, of Lowell, Mass., 
1881-1884. Edited and arranged by A. Conan 
Doyle, author of ‘‘ Round the Red Lamp,” ‘“ The 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” etc. With 8 
full-page Illustrations. Third Edition. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

‘So natural are the happenings recorded that one is 
tempted to believe Doctor Doyle has used much from his 
own diary. . . . ‘The Stark Munro Letters’ holds 
one’s attention throughout.”—7he New York Mail and 
Exbress. 


The Gods, Some [lortals, and 
Lord Wickenham, 


By JOHN OLIVER HosBeEs, author of ‘‘Some Emo- 
tions and a Moral,” etc. With Portrait of the 
Author. Third Edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
“Here is the sweetness of alive lovestory. . . . It 

is to be reckoned among the brilliants as a novel.” —JZos- 

ton Courier. 


The One Who Looked On. 


By F. F. MONTRESOR, author of “Into the High- 
ways and Hedges.” 16mo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut, 
1.25. 

Miss Montrésor’s point of view is always fresh, and the 
originality of her new book is no less in evidence than the 
delicacy and truthful sentiment which are felt throughout 
its pages. Its tendernes: and the subtle poetic quality 
which characterize the story have a distinction and charm 
that differentiate the book from the mass of current fice 
tion. 


A Hard Woman. 


A Story in Scenes. By VrioLteET HUNT. 12mo. 

Cloth, gilt top, uncut, $1.25. 

This brilliant picture of certain types and phases of 
modern London life will be read and talked about for its 
originality and power. This study of artistic and fashion- 
able society will be found intensely modern in spirit, 
bright and entertaining throughout. 


Corruption. 


By PERCY WHITE, author of “Mr. Bailey-Martin,” 
etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

The story illustrates phases of life which are of especial 
interest, and it is told with rare felicity of expression b 
- author intimately acquainted with the subjects of whic: 

¢ treats. 


The Red Badge of Courage. 


An Episode of the American Civil War. By STE- 

PHEN CRANE. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. * 

‘«* There is nothing in American fiction to compare with 
it in the vivid, uncompromising, almost aggressive vigor 
with which it depicts the strangely mingled conditions 
that go to make up what men call war.” — Boston Beacon. 


The Watter’s [lou’. 


By BRAM STOKER. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. Uni- 
form with ‘‘ The Zeit-Geist,” by L. Dougall, and 
‘* Master and Man,’’ by Count Leo Tolstoy. 


In Defiance of the King. 


A Romance of the American Revolution. By 
CHAUNCEY C. HoTcHKIss.. No. 178, Town and 
=" Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
1.00. 


Send for a copy (free) of the illustrated holiday number of Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, 
containing announcements of important new books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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NOTABLE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The Faience Library. 

A new line of literary gems, carefully edited and printed, with wide margins, photogravure frontispieces, and attractive title-pages. 
Daintily illustrated and bound, being in every respect models of book-making. 12 vols., 16mo, cloth, gilt top, per vol., $1.00; full 
leather, per vol., $1.50. 

THE FAIENCE VIOLIN. LA BELLE NIVERNAISE. L’ AVRIL. 


The other volumes in this choice series are the following : 


Abbé Constantin. | Cranford. Tales from Shakespeare. Tartarin on the Alps. 
Abbe Daniel. Light of Asia. Lucile. Tartarin of Tarascon. | Vicar of Wakefield. 





Crowell’s New Illustrated Library. 


The publishers have spared neither a nor expense in their efforts to make this new line of.standard books the finest that has 
ever been produced at so low a price. The paper, type, illustrations, and bindings are of the highest excellence, and the substantial 
character of the volumes in this series renders them specially appropriate for Holiday Gifts. Among them may be mentioned Dumas’s 
two masterpieces, ‘* THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO”’ and ‘¢ THREE MUSKETEERS,”’ Victor Huco’s immortal work ** LES 
MISERABLES,”’ EvuGeENE Suk’s world-famous romance ** THE WANDERING JEW,”’ BLackmorz’s Prose Idyll ‘* LORNA 
DOONE,”’’ JANE PortTER’s ** SCOTTISH CHIEFS,” «« TENNYSON,” ‘* KEATS,’’ «* MOORE,”’ etc., etc. 
Bound in 2 vols., Boxed, $3.00 per Set, full 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top. Bound in 2 vols., Boxed, $3.00 per Set, full 12mo, White Back and Gilt Top. 
Bound in 2 vols., Boxed, $6.00 per Set, Half Calf, Gilt Top. 
(A FULL LIST WITH DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION.) 


. By SaRaH K. BOLTON. . A Story of Adventures in the Virginia Campaigns, ’61-’65. 
Famous Leaders Among Women Illustrated with Por- Jack Alden By WARREN LEE Goss. 16 illustrations y PRANK , 


traits, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. MERRILL. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mrs. Bolton, in her long series of biographical writing, makes pay A companion volume to “‘ Jed’’ and “Tom Clifton,’ two of the best war 
as entertaining as fiction. This isone of the most charming of Mrs. Bol- stories for boys ever written. Every boy who has read “‘ Jed”’ or ‘* Tom 
ton’s ‘‘ Famous Books.”’ Clifton ’”’ will surely want a copy of “ Jack Alden.” . 


Crowell’s Popular Edition of Handy Volume Classics. 
Beautifully printed on fine paper, and bound in a unique style. 47 vols., 18mo, white back, fancy paper sides, per vol., 50 cents. 
THE ABBE CONSTANTIN, CRANFORD, TALES FRO’ SHAKESPEARE, SESAME AND LILIES, LADY OF THE 
LAKE, LALLA ROOKH, ROBERT BROWNING’S POEIIS, PAUL AND VIRGINIA, LUCILE, Etc., Etc. 


Just the thing for a dainty, inexpensive gift. A full list of titles and descriptive list sent on application. 
ge ASK FOR CROWELL’S EDITION—THERE ARE MANY CHEAPER EDITIONS, BUT NONE THAT COMPARE WITH OURS IN STYLE AND QUALITY. 


Ekkehard. A Tale of the Tenth Century. By Von SCHEFFEL. With Cuore. By EDMuNDo DE AmIcis, translated by IsaBEL F. HapGcoop. 
hotogravure illustrations, 2 vols.,16mo. Full gilt side and Illustrated edition. 8vo, $1.50. 

back, gilt top, $2.50; half calf, $4.50. An Italian Schoolboy’s Journal. Twenty-one characteristic full-page cuts 
t Good judges of literature put ‘“‘ Ekkehard” in the very forefront of his- by Italian artists. In this new and attractive form *‘ Cuore’’ will have addi- 

torical novels. It has gone on increasing in popularity till now nearly 150 tional interest for the schoolboys of America. 

editions have been published. . — " — 

- , iTilustrat tion. An Every-Day Story. B 
The Three Apprentices of Moon Street. Translated from Half a Dozen Boys. 2s Cnarin Ray. wOl., bro, 938 panes, @ 
.., ,the French of illustrations by FRANK T. MERRILL, cloth, $1.50. 
GEORGES MONTORGEUIL, by HUNTINGTON SMITH. With illustrations by Few books have ever given a greater impression of wholesome reality. 
Louis LE RIVEREND and PavL STECK. 1 vol., 8vo. $1.50. The boys are all delighted with it. 
“ Johnnie,”’ ‘‘ Jack,” and “John,” are three as lively boys as were ever 
put into the pages of a book, Shakespeare’s Heroines on the Stage. By C. E. L. WINGATE, 
7 2 12mo, $2.00. 
Beauties of Shakespeare. By the Rev. Witttam Dopp, LL.D. Fully illustrated with rare and valuable portraits. A running history of 
te : With numerous additions. 2 vols., the English stage in one of its most interesting forms. 
16mo, giit top, with photogravure frontispieces, $2.50; half calf, $4.50. 
Dr. Dodd's work has been from the iy omy a book of great popularity. Dear Little Marchioness. The Story of a Child’s Faith and Love. 
It is now published in new and elegant form from new plates, with many With introduction by BisHop GaILor, 
additionai passages, and no pains have been spared to make it a perfect of Tennessee. 1 vol., 8vo, 60 pages. 3 illustrations by W. L. Taytor. 





anthology. Cloth, $1.00. 


Children’s Favorite Classics. 


Few books written for young people possess greater merit or have had a wider popularity than the volumes in this series. 
Fully illustrated. Colored frontispiece. Cloth back, fancy paper sides, 16mo. Each, 75 cents. 8vo edition with colored bor- 
ders, attractively bound in white and colors. Each, $1.25. 


Alice in Wonderland. Story of a Short Life. Lob Lie by the Fire. Black Beauty. 
Through the Looking Glass. Little Lame Prince. Peep of Day. Cuckoo Clock. 
Jackanapes and Daddy Darwin.| Adventures of a Brownie. Carrots. Water Babies. 








il” DESORIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


The Artist’s Series of Classic Prose and Poetry. 


This new line of beautiful books is one of the most suitable for gift purposes that can be imagined. Each volume is beautifully 
illustrated, printed on fine paper with ample margins, decorated with floral designs of great variety, printed in soft tints. The binding 
and box are in harmony with the artistic page effects, and the result is eminently satisfactory. 15 vols., 12mo, gilt top, per vol., $1.50. 

















Abbé Constantin. Evangeline. Lady of the Lake. Lucile. Tartarin of Tarascon. 
Childe Harold. Favorite Poems. Lalla Rookh. Paul and Virginia. Tartarin on the Alps. 

Cranford. Idylls of the King. Light of Asia. Tales from Shakespeare. | Vicar of Wakefield. 
, Illustrated edition. 18mo, gilt edge, white back, 75 cents ; i By Louris H. Grsson, author of ‘Convenient 
Gold Dust full white, 75 cents ; flexible calf, $1.00. Beautiful Houses. Houses.”’ With over 200 illustrations. 8vo, $3.00. 
Historical, descriptive, suggestive, and practical to all connoisseurs of 

Two NEw BOoKS BY THE REv. J. R. MILLER, D.D. architecture and house building. 

t 1 i J A message for each dayin the year. 16mo, : 

‘ Dr. [liller’s Year Book. 4 ™essage for e« ee inueiecee In the Land of Lorna Doone. % H. RIDEING. 16mo, gilt 


ible levant, full gilt, $2.50. 
Under the Old Elms. By Mary B. Crariin. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 





The Hidden Life. 16mo, unique binding, gilt top, 75 cents. A BOOK THAT OUGHT TO BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY YOUNG MAN 
Dr. Miller’s works are so well known that they need no qutensive adver. IN THIS COUNTRY. et 
tising. They area source of delight to many thousand readers all over the i = i cce reers. By the REv. WIL- 
land, and their essential qualities may be summed up as “ Sensible,” Turning Points in Su ssful Ca rs LIAM M. THAYER, 

“*Practical,’’ ‘‘ Devout,’’ and ‘‘ Interesting.” 16 portraits, 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS, 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers, * "New Youn” 
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Dodd, Mead & Co.’s Holiday Books. 


I 


OSEPH JEFFERSON’S RIP VAN 
WINKLE. Being the text of the play, 
as acted by Mr. Jefferson, now for the first 
time published. [Illustrated with many 
drawings and photogravures of scenes in 
the play, five of them from paintings by 
the actor himself. Issued in three editions 
at $5.00, $10.00, and $25.00, respectively. 
p18 
WO SEASONS IN SWITZERLAND. 
By Dr. HERBERT MARSH, R.N. Pro- 
fusely illustrated from photographs of Swiss 
scenery and characters. $3.50. 
III, 
IFE OF HANS CHRISTIAN AN- 
DERSEN. By R. NISBET BAIN. With 
portrait and illustrations from original 
drawings, by Andersen. The only biogra- 
phy of one of the most interesting charac- 
ters in literary history. $3.50. 
IV. 
D. BLACKIIORE’S SLAIN BY 
¢ THE DOONES. An exciting epi- 
sode in the history of the famous Doone 
outlaws, in which familiar characters reap- 
pear. Three other stories, heretofore un- 
published in book form, are included in 
this volume. tina 
ATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By a well-known authority on mili- 
tary history, H. B. GEORGE, M. A., Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. With numerous 
plans, $2.00. oi 
APOLEON III. Being the second vol- 
ume of ‘‘The Secret of an Empire’”’ 
Series. Translated from the French of 
Pierre De Lano by HELEN HUNT JOHNSON. 
Uniform with ‘‘The Empress Eugenie,’ 
published last year. $1.25. 


New Books for 


ORIMORANT CRAG. By GEoRGE Man- 

VILLE FENN. A thrilling tale of the 

Smuggling Days. Fully illustrated. $1.50, 
Ti. 


HE CHAIN OF GOLD; or, In Cran- 
nied Rocks. By STANDISH O’GRaADy, 


| $1.25. 


Ei, 
A SHERBURNE ROMANCE. By Am- 


ANDA M. DoucG.as, author of the 
Sherburne Series. $1.50. 

Miss Douglas was importuned by her 
readers, after Sherburne Cousins appeared, 
to continue the fortunes of her heroine. 
They begged her to tell them her love 
story and this she has now done. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, ° 





VII. 


DMUND SPENSER’S EPITHALA- 
TION. A sumptuous edition of Spen- 
ser’s famous marriage-poem. With over 50 
illustrations in black and white by GEORGE 
WHARTON EpDwWarRps. Each verse framed 
in a rich ornamental border and accom- 
panied by a full-page design. Printed on 
Imperial Japan paper and bound in vellum 
and full gold. $7.50. 


VIII. 


ECOLLECTIONS OF NOTABLE 

PEOPLE. By CHARLES K. TUCKER- 

MAN, First Minister Resident of the United 

States to Greece. Gossippy, anecdotal, and 

exceedingly interesting recollections of 

many people of note, as met by the author 
at home and abroad. 2 vols., $5.00. 


IX. 
BOOK OF CHRISTIMAS VERSE. 


Illustrated in his unique and charm- 
ing manner by WALTER CRANE. Edited 
by H. C. BEECHING. A collection of the 
best verse, inspired by the birth of Christ, 
from the Middle Ages to ourday. $2.00. 


X. 


Sst STOOPS TO CONQUER. With 
many illustrations by FREDERICK C. 
GORDON, $2.00. Also bound in parchment, 


| $2.75. 





' plates on satin. 





*,* UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


BECKET. Illustrated by F. C. Gorpon. 
THE RIVALS. Illustrated by FRANK M. GREG- 
orRY. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
FRANK M. GREGORY. 
FAUST. Illustrated by FRANK M. GREGORY. 


Also, a limited edition of 100 copies with 
Original cover, $5.00 net. 


Illustrated by 


IV. 


OGER THE RANGER. A Boy’s Story 
of Border Life among the Indians. 
By E1iza F. POLLARD. $1.25. 


¥. 
LSIE’S JOURNEY ON INLAND 
WATERS. By MarTHA FINLEY. 
$1.25. 


VI. 
YPSY’S COUSIN JOY. By Euiza- 
BETH STUART PHELPS. A new edi- 


tion of this popular girl’s story. With fifty 
illustrations by Mary Fairman Clark. Uni- 
form with Gypsy Breynton, issued last year. 
Large I2mo, $1.50. 








XI. 


UR COMMON SPEECH. A series of 

papers on the proper and present use 

of the English language and the change it 

has undergone in the old world and the 
new. By GILBERT M. TUCKER. $1.25. 


XII. 
USTIN DOBSON’S POEMS. An en- 


tirely new and beautiful edition of 
these delightful verses. With etched por- 
trait of Mr. Dobson by William Strang and 
seven full-page etchings by Lalauze. First 
edition limited, and issued in four styles at 
$5.00, $10.00, $15.00, and $20.00, respective- 
ly. In 2 volumes. Particulars on appli- 
cation to any bookseller. 


XIII. 


HE ROFANCE OF PRINCE EUGENE. 
An idyll under Napoleon I. By AL- 
BERT PULITZER. With 12 full-page photo- 
gravure portraits. Elegantly bound. 
2 vols., $5.00. Also a limited large-paper 
edition, with special features, and very 
elaborately bound, 2 vols., $12.00 vet. 


XIV. 


DOCTOR OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 

By IAN MACLAREN. Chapters taken 

from ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ and 

profusely illustrated from drawings by 

FREDERICK C. GORDON, made at “‘ Drum- 

tochty.’? With an introduction by the au- 
thor specially for this edition. $2.00. 


XV. 


TORIES OF THE WAGNER OPERAS. 

By Miss H. A. GUERBER, with por- 

trait of Richard Wagner and 11 full-page 
illustrations. $1.50. 


Boys and Girls. 


VII. 
ADDY O’LEAREY AND HIS 
LEARNED PIG. By ExizaBETH W. 
CHAMPNEY. With numerous illustrations 
by F. D. Steele. $1.00. 

A bright little Irish story, sparkling with 
humor, and one which will delight older 
readers as well as those who are younger. 

VIII. 
| pam WINNIE AT VERSAILLES, 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. 
With many illustrations. 
IX. 
UMOR IN ANIMALS. A series of 
studies with pen and pencil. By W. 
H. BEARD, with about fifty humorous illus- 
trations. Large octavo, $1.50. 


$1.50. 


tor zists.’ NEW YORK. 
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CHOICE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


THE TAVERN OF THE THREE 
VIRTUES 


Translated from the original of Saint-Jurrs. II- 
lustrated with sixty drawings by DANIEL VIERGE, 
with a critical essay on his art by EDMUND GOssE. 

No more beautiful present could be devised. 
VIERGE 7s foremost among the illustrators of Paris. 
Hts exquisite drawings display a knowledge of form, 
of light, of shade, of architecture, expressed with a 

rilliancy of handling which has never been equaled. 
With a portrait of VIERGE as a frontispiece. 

Quarto, dark buff linen, with title stamped. in 
gold on front, side and back, which are almost en- 
tirely covered with gold, heavily embossed. Price, 


15.00. 
Only 125 copies have been printed for this country. 


FAIR WOMEN OF TO-DAY 
By SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 

A collection of poems. Accompanied by twelve 
Sacsimiles of water-color drawings by CAROLINE C. 
LOVELL—/ortraits of thirteen young Southern women 
celebrated for their beauty. 

_ Ivol., 4to, gilttop. In each of the styles of bind- 
ing, Nos 1 and 3, a frame, stamped in gold, shows 
a small facsimile of one of Mrs. LOVELL’s water- 


color sketches. 

1. Full buckram, in a box, $300. 2 Half-buck- 
ram, boxed, $2.50. 3. Silk, attractively stamped 
with gold, boxed, $3.50. 


A CLUSTER OF GEMS 
A collection of choice poems, edited by VoLNEY 
STREAMER, and illustrated by twelve facsimiles of 
water-color designs of the ballet by ELLEN G. 
EMMET, one for each month of the year. Accom- 
panying these are designs of the twelve precious stones 
representing the different months. . 
1 vol., 4to, full buckram, gilt top, in a box, $3.00; 
half buckram, in a box, $2.50. ? 


UNDINE 
By BARON FRIEDRICH DE LA MOTTE FougvE. 

Translated from the German, with a critical in- 
troduction, by Ep>MuUND GossE. 

The handsomest edition of this German classic ever 
published. 

Profusely illustrated by full-page photogravures, 
after original designs by W. E. F. BRITTEN. 

8vo, cloth, stamped in gold, beveled boards, gilt 
top, $5.00. 


ZELINDA AND THE MONSTER 
_A beautiful gift book, giving the old Italian ver- 
si n of ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast,” and profusely illus- 
trated with full-page photogravures after original 
designs by Mary STUART WORTLEY (COUNTESS OF 
LOVELACE). 
12mo, cloth, stamped with attractive design in 
colored ink and gold, $2.00. 











THE LAND OF TAWNY BEASTS 
By PIERRE MAEL. 

A most original and valuable work, translated by 
EvizaBETH L,. Cary. This describes the adventures 
of a party of Le ged and hunters in the Himalayas, 
who are attacked by Hindoo fanatics, and have all 
sorts of strange experiences in consequence. 

With fifty-two wood engravings, done in the best 
modern French style, by A. PARIs. 

4to, Holliston cloth, $2.50; polished buckram, 
$2.50 ; Holliston cloth, full gilt, beveled boards, $3.00. 


WESTIIINSTER 
By SiR WALTER BESANT 

Those who have read with pleasure and profit 
SIR WALTER BESANT’S valuable book, ‘“ London,”’ 
will gladly welcome this companion volume. 

Fully illustrated by WILLIAM PaTTEN and others, 
and giving facsimiles of many quaint old documents 
and missals, memorial windows and wonderful 
buildings of this ‘‘ City which has no citizens.”’ 

The book includes among tts chapters : ‘‘ The King’s 
Palace of Westminster; “‘The Abbey; *‘ The Van- 
tshed Palace ;” ‘‘ The Streets and the People; and 
“* The Court of Charles I1.”’ 

Large 12mo, brown or green buckram, stamped 
with gold and ink, $3.00. Same, presentation 
edition, white buckram, full gilt, boxed, $4.00. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE 
By THomAS Hoop 

_ The most attractive edition published of this de- 
lightful poem. With sixtyillustrations by HERBERT 
RAILTON, whose delightful work in ‘Coaching 
wave and Coaching Days ”’ attracted so much atten- 
ion. 

With a comprehensive life and introduction by 
AUSTIN DOBSON. 

12mo, cloth, full gilt, $2 00. 











COLLECTIONS OF WATER-COLOR 
FACSIMILES 
All well worthy of framing, and all with beautiful 
and ornate bindings. 
Facsimiles of Water Colors 


By W. GRANVILLE SMITH. Six reproductions of 
water color drawings with military characters and 


women as subjects Size of tacsimile, 13% x 17% 
inches. 
1 vol., folio, half buckram, gilt top, $5.00. 


Pansies 


By HENRIETTA D. LA PRAIK. 
water-color designs of pansies. 
12% inches. 

1 vols., 4to, half buckram, gilt top, boxed, $2.00. 


Roses 


Six facsimiles of water-color sketches of roses by 
NEWTON A. WELLS. Size of plates, 11 x 12% inches. 
1 vol., 4to, half buckram, gilt top, in a box, $2.00. 


Dogs 


Six facsimiles of water-color paintings of dogs by 
FREDERICK J. Boston. Size of plates, 10 x 12inches. 
1 vol., 4to, half buckram, gilt top, boxed, $1.75. 


Cats 


Six facsimiles of water-color drawings of cats and 
kittens by FREDERICK J. Boston. Size of plates, 
10 x 12 inches. 

1 vol., 4to, half buckram, gilt top, boxed, $1.75. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
The Children’s Book of Dogs and Cats 


With twelve facsimiles of water-color sketches by 
FREDERICK J. Boston. Six of them have dogs as 
their central figures and six have cats. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Tucker has written stories for 
the P  mry which are beautifully printed in inks 
of different colors, enclosed in decorative borders 
designed by her. There ts a different border or an 
elaborate tail-piece for each page of text, each illus- 
trating some scene referred to in the text. 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $2.50. 


Six facsimiles of 
Size of plates, 11 x 


Cats and Kittens 
Dogs Great and Small 











These books are made up of selections from ‘‘ The 
Children’s Book of Dogs and Cats,’’ each containing 
just half the illustrations and text of the larger 
volume. 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, each, $1.50. 


THE ENCHANTED BUTTERFLIES 
By ADELAIDE UPTON CROSBY 


A delightful little fairy tale with Princess Sun- 
beam and Princess Moonbeam as the a 
characters. [llustrated in a most original style by 
SusAN H. CLarK and the author. 

The illustrations are half-tone poe after 
designs that are a combination of photography and 
wash drawings by the artists. 

Children were posed in the costumes of the char- 
acters in the book, and then the background of the 
scene was drawn about their photographs. 

12mo, half white cloth, boxed, $1.25; same, full 
buckram, $1.25. 








STORIES FOR ALL THE YEAR 


For Boys and Girls. By KATHARINE MCDOWELL 
RICE. 

A series of most delightful stories. With twenty- 
five half-tone engravings after original designs by 
W. St. JoHN HARPER, many of them full ps e. 
Most of these stories have appeared in S¢. Nicholas, 
Harper's Young People, and other well-known 
magazines. 

12mo, pale yellow linen, $1.50. Same, dark green 
linen, $1.50. 


DAILY STAFF FOR LIFE’S 
PATHWAY 
By C. S. De ROSE 

A quotation of a helpful and cheering nature for 
every day of the year. Carefully selected from the 
best writers. <An especially appropriate present for 
Christmas. 

12mo, Holliston cloth, $1.00; full white cloth, full 
gilt, boxed, $1.25. 


CALENDARS 

The most attractive calendars ever offered. One 
distinctive feature of these ts that they are thoroughly 
American in spirit. The only important series of 
calendars designed by American artists and manu- 
Sactured in this country. 

The publishers believe that the lithographic work 
on these has never been surpassed. Jt has been their 
constant aim to make them perfect facsimiles of the 
original water-color designs, and no expense has been 
spared to accomplish this. 

Ninety different calendars tochoose from, rangin 
in price from 10 cents to $15.00, after designs by suc 
well-known artists as W. GRANVILLE SMITH, E. 
PERCY MORAN, MAUD HUMPHREY, FRANCIS Day 
and H. W. McVICKAR. 

A descriptive catalogue, containing a complete list 
of these, will be sent to any address on application. 


LYRICS OF LOVE AND NATURE 


By Mary BERRI CHAPMAN. With eight half 
tone engravings after original designs by the author. 

16mo, half white cloth, $1.25 ; full buckram, $1.25 ; 
rose nan, full gilt, in a box, $1.50. 

Half calf, $2.50; limp calf, $3.00. 


VIGNETTE SERIES 
The most successful series of standard works ever 
published. Two new and important volumes have 
just been issued. 


The Laureates. By Kenyon West 


A most interesting and valuable book, consisting 
of critical essays on all the t laureates of Eng- 
land, and selections from the writings of each. 
With 48 full-page illustrations by FREDERICK C. 
GORDON, including portraits of all the poets. 


Poems and Stories by Poe 


Containing all his poems and four of his most 
celebrated stories. With 100 illustrations by HARRY 
Cc. EDWARDs, some of them set in the text in the 
French style. 

12mo, in buckram or fancy bindings, $1.50; half 
calf, $3.00; limp calf, $4.00. 

This popular series now comprises 28 volumes, 
Send for descriptive catalogue, giving full list of 
these and the different bindings in which they 
come. 


THE BATTLE OF THE FROGS 
AND MICE 


Translated by JANE BaRLOw. [Illustrated by 
FRANCIS D. BEDFORD. The most ancient of Greek 
mock-heroics “rendered into the measure of the 
most charming of English ones, the Nymphidia of 
Michael Drayton."’ 

With many full-page illustrations in black and 
white, and with every page of text elaborately decor- 
ated in an original way. With title-page in two 
colors. p 

4to, green linen, with front half-side stamped with 
title and attractive design in colored inks, $2.00. 


PRINCES AND PRINCESSES 
PAPER DOLLS 


By ELIZABETH S, TUCKER ’ 

A beautiful series of historical paper dolls, done in 
Miss Tucker s daintiest style. 

The personages represented are: Mary, Queen of 
Scots, as she appeared in 1554; Wilhelmina, the Queen 
of Holland, 1887; An American Princess, 1895 ; In- 

‘anta Marguerite of Spain, 1422; Louis, Dauphin 

of France, 1739; Crown Prince Withelm Friedrich of 
Germany, ihe ; Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
1855. 

With the designs as loose sheets in a box, with 
cover in colors, 75 cents. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. On receipt of 10 centsa Catalogue and a sample copy of the POCKET MAGAZINE, or a Calendar, will be sent to any address. 
On receipt of price, any publication will be sent to any address (at the publishers’ expense). Mention CURRENT LITERATURE, 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York City. _ 
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THE MODELS FOR 
1896 ARE READY 
NOW. If it is your desire 
to confer all possible hap- 5; 
piness for the coming year FAN 
upon some dear one, here F\ 
is the opportunity. 

~ tae 


mail for five two-cent stamps. Address Calendar Dep’t, Pope 
Manufacturing Co., Hartford,Conn, %& 2% SF SH KH 
f - OF TTA. op ke pr at hg oe 
\ same to everybody alike— umbias 
y Columbia ‘Tandems, $00, $60 or $50 for Hartfords. s&s & 


¢o1n : COLUMBIA DESK CALENDAR is also ready. By 
ie 4 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factories and General Offices 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every city and town. If Columbias 


are not properly represented in your vicinity let us 


Copyrighted, 1895, by Pope Manufacturing Co. 
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Current HL jiterature Combination Gyubscription Dist 


Short Stories and any $1.00 Current Literature and any 


| a year magazine for ot 1 89 5=96, rig $1.00 a year magazine for 


$2.75 $3.15 
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vA N order to bring the greatest amount of good reading within the reach of the greatest 
number of people the publishers of “ Current Literature” and “Short Stories” will 


ee ee 























continue their arrangements with the publishers of other magazines and periodicals so that 
| the reader can get a decided advantage in ordering two or more publications from us direct. 

_ In all such lists “ Current Literature” or “ Short Stories” must be included. Estimates 
well be furnished on any number of publications. Where several periodicals are taken the 
reader can often get ‘Current Literature” or “ Short Stories” FREE. Address all com- 
munications to the Current Literature Publishing Co. 52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 

All periodicals are sent direct from the office of publication, but all orders must be made payable to the Current Literature 

Company. After the receipt of the first number of any periodical ordered, all complaints should be sent to the office of the publica- 

tion itself. The following list is a partial one only, and is made up of those publications most frequently called for. ‘‘ Current 

Literature’ or ‘‘Short Stories’? may be combined with any newspaper, weekly or magazine, English, French or German, with any 

general, or class publication, and always at an advantage to the subscriber. 
(W., is Weekly; B. W., is bi-weekly; M., monthly; B. M., semi-monthly ; Q., quarterly; C. L., Current Literature; S. S., Short Stories.) 

R Per Reg. Price with Our Price Our Price Per Reg. Price with Our Price Our Price 

a Year —" with “CL” with “SS” Year “Gn, with “CL” with “SS” 

BOt BINMOGE «5.60.50 a:5 o:00% M $4.00 $7.00 $5.60 $5.20 NID ohsio 0i5-olelaie: <ie-sisiery M $1.00 $4.00 $3-15 $2.75 

Art Interchange......... W = 4.00 7.00 5.60 5.20 Sy aT er M 3.00 6.00 4.45 4.05 
IE 0 5.5:6:5 + spc oTnced M = 3.00 6.00 5-15 4.75 ps ere -M_iI.00 4.00 3.15 2.75 
ee W 4.00 7.00 6.35 5-95 Medical Journal......... W __it.oo 4.00 3-15 2.75 
Am. Geologist........... M_ 3.60 6.60 5.85 5-45 Magazine of Art.......... M = 3.50 6.50 5-15 4.75 
Am. Gardening.......... M _sit.io 4.10 a.48 2.95 Medical News.... ......... 4.00 7.00 6.35 5-95 
Am. Law Review....... BM _ 5.00 8.00 7.35 6.95 New York Observer...... W ~~ 3.10 6.10 5-45 4.95 

j Am. Photographer......... 2.00 5-00 3-85 3-45 ee er onree W 300 6.00 5.05 4-65 

: pS eer ee M .50 3.50 2.75 2.35 No. American Review....M 5.00 8.00 6.35 5-95 

i DARTMOOR, ... ... ens oes vice M siI.oo 4.00 3.15 2.75 New England Homestead W 2.00 5-00 3.85 3-45 

j Book Bayer ........ cers M _ssiI.oo 4.00 3.15 2.75 New England Magazine..M 3.00 5.00 4.60 4.20 

eS Er ee M_= 4.00 7.00 5.85 5-45 oes M = 3.00 6.00 4.60 4.20 
Chautauquan............. M_~ 2.00 ‘5.00 ' 4.15 3-75 ee W 3.00 6.00 4.85 4.45 
Cosmopolitan ............ M _si.20 4-20 3-15 3-00 Overland Monthly...... .M 3.00 6.00 4.60 4.20 
Country Gentleman...... W~ 2.50 5.50 3.85 3-45 Ohio Practical Farmer....W 1.00 4.00 3.15 2.75 

i ES «cs encaswule Stina<o W 3.00 6.00 5.15 4.75 IN he osaiere.e sce itnee ee W 4.00 7.00 5.65 5-25 

California Illus........... M 3.00 6.00 4.75 4-35 SE er W 5.00 8.00 6.35 5-95 

f ne, ee ener M 1.00 4.00 3.35 2.95 IE cccnlees x a4 ak enies M 1.00 4.00 3.15 2.75 

PENG Oh disiccctcr ete nica M ~~ 2.00 5.00 3-45 3.85 Public Opinion. .......... W 3.00 6.00 4.85 4.45 

Decorator and Furnisher..M 4.00 7.00 5.50 5-10 Popular Science Mo...... M_ 5.00 8.00 6.85 6.45 

Dramatic News.......... W 4.00 7.00 5.45 4.95 Pall Mall Magazine....... M 3.00 6.00 4.90 4.50 

} Educational Review...... M = 3.00 6.00 4.85 4-45 Pall Mall Budget......... W_ 8.00 II.00 9.25 8.85 

1 Electrical Review........ W = 3.00 6.00 4.35 3-95 Review of Reviews....... M~ 2.50 5.50 5.15 4.50 

| es, See ee re M~= 2.50 5-50 4.35 3-95 rer. M _ssiI4.50 4.50 3.10 3.00 

Cen Te BW 2.50 5.50 4.35 395 Sun and Shade........... M_= 4.00 7.00 5.95 5.45 
Perum ...... Loar eenis ob M = 3.00 6.00 4.85 4-45 URES Roan ee eer oe M~ 2.50 5.50 4.55 4.15 

i Frank Leslie’s........... M = 3.00 6.00 4.85 4-45 Se; Nicholas. : ......006 00%: M 3.00 6.00 4.85 4-45 

f Good Housekeeping...... W_~ 2.00 5.00 3-95 3-55 ne ee O .260 5.00 3.85 3-45 

Og PR errr M_iI.0o 4.00 3.15 2.75 Short Stories............. M~ 2.50 5.50 4.50 

1 Harper’s Young People...W 2.00 5.00 3.85 3.45 hg Oe W_sit.00o 4.00 3.15 2.75 

H i Monthly ........ M 4.00 7.00 5-45 4.95 et M = 3.00 6.00 4.85 4-45 

“p WEEEEY,... «0.5060 W 4.00 7.00 . 5.55 5.15 RE ose M_= 4.00 7.00 5.85 5-45 

= OT eer W 4.00 7.00 5.55 5.15 Truth Le ST EE ae W 4.00 7.00 5-45 4-95 
Homiletic Review........ M 3.00 6.00 4.85 4.45 IN oixc6- Viens" 0545,4.¥i0.0 M_iI.50 4.50 3-45 3.05 

5 | Independent............. W 300 6.00 4-75 4.35 Tit Bits (British) Seeman W _ 2.00 5.00 4.15 375 

| Illustrated American. .... W 4.00 7.00 5.55 5.15 Texas Siftings............ W 4.00 7.00 4.95 4-55 

| Lippincott’s Magazine....M° 3.00 6.00 4-75 4-35 LU Ae 1.00 4.00 3-35 2.95 

i London Lancet.......... W~ 9.50 12.50 10.35 9.95 Vick’s Illus. Magazine....M .50 3.50 2.65 2.25 

Law Reporter...........- W 3.00 6.00 4.60 4.20 - , SON eer W 4.00 7.00 F.45 4-95 

H EL esa ikbens aes W_ 5.00 8.00 6.60 6.20 Weekly Herald.......... W_it.00 4.00 3.15 2.75 

| re M = 3,50 6.50 5.45 4.95 Nineteenth Century...... M 4.50 7.50 6.10 5.70 

| Littell’s Living Age...... W 8.00 .1I.00 9.00 8.95 eae M _I.00 4.00 3.15 2.75 

ee eee M_ 1.00 4.00 3.15 3:75 Youth’s Companion*....W = 1.75 4.75 3.55 3-15 
} Literary Digest........... W = 3.10 6.10 5-45 4.95 
* Add 50 cents to combination price if your subscription is a renewal. 
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The 
Atlantic 


Monthly 


For November and December, 1896. 








The November issue Contains 


After the War. By Larcapnio HEARN. 
Another delightful Japanese sketch. 
The Future of Naval Warfare. By 
WALTER MITCHELL. A timely discus- 
sion of the future usefulness of the 

world’s perfected navies. 

The Italian Renaissance. By Ros- 
ERT S. PEABODY. A further paper in 
An Architect’s Vacation series. 

*s* Installments of two powerful serials and 

three short stories. 





The December issue will contain 


THE STARVING TIME IN OLD 
; VIRGINIA. 
‘ By John Fiske. 

The Song of the Shepherd-Boy at 
Bethlehem. (A Poem.) By JOSEPH- 
INE PRESTON PEABODY. ; 

A New England Woodpile. (An out- 
door sketch.) By ROWLAND E. Ros- 
INSON. 

The Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
By W. F. TILTON. 

An Idler on Missionary Ridge. (A 
Tennessee Sketch.) By BRADFORD 
TORREY. 

Notes from a Traveling Diary. (A 
Study of New Japan.) By LAFCADIO 
HEARN. 

Being a Typewriter. (The machine 
in literature.) By Lucy C. BULL. 

A Letter to a Friend in Politics. 
(An Anonymous letter.) 


DURING 1896, The Atlantic will print no 
long serial, but there will appear several 
three or four part stories by eminent writers. 


THERE WILL BE PAPERS ON 
Travel in Out-of-the-Way Places. 
Studies in Literary History. 
New Figures in Literature and Art. 
Education, and 
The Enrichment of Town Life. 


An important series of papers will treat: 
Race Elements in American Nationality. 
The Scotch-Irish, Irish, Scandinavian, 
English and Negro. 


$4.00 a Year. 35 Cents a Copy. 


The November and December numbers sent free tonew 
subscribers whose subscriptions for 1896 are 
vecetved before December zoth. 


HOUGHTON, 
MIFFLIN & 
COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston. 
Il E. 17th Street, New York. 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 


An American Paper for the 
American People. 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE IN ONE. 


Beautiful Illustrations, 
Brilliant Articles. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Price, 10 Cents; $4.00 a Year. 


The Illustrated American, 


NEW YORK CITY. 








- - THE - - 


CHAP-BOOK 


Semi-Monthly. 


Price, 5 cents. $1.00 per Year. 


The publishers of the CHAP-BOOK beg to call 
the attention of readers to the list of contributors 
to recent issues, believing that no other five-cent 
magazine in the world can make a better showing : 


Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Stephane Mallarme, 
Gilbert Parker, 

Bliss Carman, 

Charles G. D. Roberts, 
H. B. Marriott Watson, 
Alice Brown, 

Julian Hawthorne, 
Clyde Fitch, 

Edmund Gosse, 

Maurice Thompson, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Cc. D. Gibson, 

Richard Henry Stoddard, 


> 


‘The Chap-Book is now in its third volume and 
has never yet shown the least trace of monotony. 
You never know what the next volume may con- 
tain. Sometimes it isa story by the most realistic 
of the moderns ; sometimes a bit of supreme litera- 
ture, a poem or an essay by one of the masters. 
Sometimes the pictures prove the great attraction 
of a number, sometimes it is the wit of the ‘ Notes,’ 
a quarrelsome department at the end of the little 
magazine. It is the aim of the Chap-Book to offer 
innovations and to encourage budding genius. It 
is ostentatiously ‘advanced,’ and yet the accepted 
names in literature are to be found on its pages 
oftener than the new ones. In fact, the Chap- 
Book’s aim is to keep its public from getting rusty, 
to keep its readers in touch with the art and litera- 
ture of the day, at the cost of only ten cents a month 
and half an hour’s time.’’—Xansas City Star. 


FICTION 


A large book of stories selected 


Kenneth Grahame, 
Paul Verlaine, 
William Ernest Henley, 
Eugene Field, 

Hawlin Garland, 

I, Zangwill, 

Louise Imogen Guiney, 
Gertrude Hall, 

Maria Louise Pool, 
William Sharp, 
Archibald Lampman, 
Lewis Gates, 

H. W. Mabie, 

J. F. Raffaelli, 

H. H. Boyesen. 





| from Short Stories and issued quar- 


terly. 





Price, - - 50 Cents. 





Two numbers have already ap- 
peared. The first is out of print. 


Address: 


THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUB. CO., 





52 LAFAYETTE PLACE. 


Arkesheafesfecfertechectestectesteeters 


Readers 
of Fiction 


Will find the best 
Stories of the day 
in SHORT STORIES 


| and ROMANCE: 


both of which are 
now published by 








<j 


; the same Com- 
pany, one on the 1st and one on the 15th of 
each month. None but the most refined and 
wholesome literature is allowed in either 











magazine. They ean be bought at all news- 
stands, or by annual subscription. SHORT 
STORIES (illustrated) is 25 cents a number, 
or $2.50 a year ; ROMANCE is 15 cents a 
$7.00 a Both magazines 











number, or $1.00 a year. 
to one address, $3.25 a year. Prizes offered 
for story writers and the best prices given 
for available manuscript. Send for sam- 
ples, etc., to The Current Literature Pub- 


lishing Co., New York. 


Ksfecjechs cfs sfecjeche sje sfecjecfecpeR 
Reduced from $5.00 to $3.00 


’ Edited by 
m B. O. FLOWER. 
The Arena is a maga- 
zine which no person can 
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afford to ignore if we 
would keep up with the 
: Te 6 of the progressive 
oes in America.—WILIL1IAM T. STEAD, in Eng- 
ish ‘‘ Review of Reviews.” 
Send 10 cents for sample copy of Arena 
and our Prospectus for 1896. 


ARENA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Copley Square, Boston. 





COMFORTABLE INCOME 
WITHIN YOUR REACH 


AS A WORKER FOR THE 


Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


Tue Cosmopo.iran is just now in 
making a special effort, and is offering unusual 
opportunities to those who desire to become 
its representatives. Fully the equal of the 
$3.00 or $4.00 magazines, it is sold at $1.00 a 
year; gn 1560 es each year, with over 

Vlustrations. Its contributors include 
the most famous writers and most noted ar- 
tists of the world. It is not surprising then 
that it was the most widely circulated maga- 
zine in America in x It has only to be seen 
to be appreciated, In addition to its regular 
commission to agents, an extraordinary bonus 
is being offered for the next six months to those 
who will make desirable representatives, with 
a view to increasing circulation in the smaller 
cities and country districts. Address 

DOSMOPOLITAN, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Price REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00. 
~ LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


A Weekly Magazine of 
FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


The World’s Greatest Intellects 
Contribute to make this periodical 


Indispensable 
to every reader of intelligence and literary taste. 
The thoughtful reader will find in 
THE LIVING AGE 
Food to NOURISH, STIMULATE and INSPIRE THOUGHT. 
‘¢ Exhaustive Reviews of recent publi- 
cations, the latest results of Scientific Re- 
search, Biographical Sketches of eminent 
characters, Travel, Exploration, Literary 
Criticism, and every phase of Culture and 
Progress in Europe, Fiction and Choice 
Poetry—all these make up THE LIVING 
AGE.”’—E£vening Bulletin, Phila. 
The Subscription Price 
| REDUCED 
From $8.00 to $6.00 a year. 


KIPLING, CONAN DOYLE, 
Etc., Bbc. 


Wig sey the year 1896 
Short Stories has en- 
gaged a number of tales by 


the best-known writers of fic- 
tion. Among these we may 
announce Conan Doyle, the 
author of the famous Sher- 
lock Holmes series; Rud-= 
yard Kipling, the best short 
Story-writer in the English 
language; Florence Warden, 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, 


Subscribe now for 1896 and Receive Francois Coppée, Mary Wil- 


Free the intervening weekly issues of 1895 


Rates for clubbing THE Liv1nc AGE with 
other periodicals will be sent on application. 


Address, 
LITTELL & COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 5206, Boston. 





HEN deciding on your year’s 
reading ask to see a sample 


NEW ENGLAND» 
MAGAZINE 


With all the features of general 
interest of the other great illustrated 
monthlies, it has, besides, its own 
specialty. To those of New Eng- 
land birth or residence, particularly, 
is it dear. We club this excellent 
magazine with CuRRENT LITERATURE 
for $5. For sample, address Warren 
F. Kellogg, Boston. 


kins, and many others. 


SHORT STORIES and ROMANCE, 


to one address, for one year, 
$3.25. 


SHORT STORIES and CURRENT 
LITERATURE, to one address, 
for one year, $5.00. 


The Current Literature Publishing Oo,,. 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE. 





For 
COMBINATION LIST, 
See Page 18. 
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A Magazine 
Always up 
To Date 


is the one progressive women want. 
To help to cook, eat, serve and live 
well is the chief aim of 


Table Talk 


the American authority on culinary 
and household topics. It treats of the 
economies and necessities of the table, 
as well as luxuries and dainties. It 
gives the latest recipes and fashions ; 
menus for weddings, receptions, din- 
ners, card parties and all special oc- 
casions. Terms, $1.00 per year; Io 
cents, current issue, or sample copy 
free. 


Table Talk Publishing Co., 


wyevvvvvvvvvevwvevwwevwvewvyreyTVvY 


}$3.50 FOR $2.50; 


For $2.50, 


> the regular price of subscription, we will send 


PUBLIC OPINION 


For One Year 


to a new subscriber, and any one of the fol- 
lowing popular magazines : 


Cosmopolitan, 
licClure’s Magazine, 
Godey’s [lagazine, 
Munsey’s Magazine. 


These need no introduction; perhaps we 
do. PuBLIC OPINION is unique: the result of 4 
condensing the best editorial comment upon 4 
all sides of every prominent current topic; 4 
> 3,000 newspapers, magazines and reviews 4 
» are read each week in the preparation of ¢ 
» a single issue. The contents is arranged ¢ 
under departments of American and Foreign ¢ 
Affairs, Sociological, Scientific, Religious, Let- 
‘ ters and Art, and Business and Finance. You 4 
, can obtain a better idea of the scope of the 4 

journal froma personal examination. Your 4 
P ‘name on a postal card is all that is necessary 

to secure a sample copy free. 7 
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The Public Opinion Co., , 
13 Astor Place, New York City. 





1113 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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The duration of this offer ts limited. 4 
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Leading Reviews 

















MONTHLIES. 


The Nineteenth Century, 
The Fortnightly Review, 
The Contemporary Review, 
The Westminster Review. 


‘“We have nothing to compare with 
them. Itis to these English Reviews we 
must turn for the latest results of thought 
or science, for the latest news of discovery 
and investigation, and for the soundest 
dicta of criticism.’”’— 7he /ndependent. 

Published monthly. Yearly subscription: any 
one, $4.50; any two, $8.50; any three, $12.00; all 
four, $16.00; single copies, 40 cents each. Postage 
prepaid in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine. 


“‘A standard source of knowledge upon 
current topics in Great Britain.”—Chris- 
tian Advocate. 





Published monthly. The leading English family | 


magazine. Yearly subscription, $3.00 per year; 
single copies, 30 cents ; postpaid. 

















QUARTERLIES. 


The Quarterly Review, 
The Edinburgh Review, 
The Scottish Review. 


‘The best types of the most finished 
English now written.” — Public Opinion. 


Published quarterly in January, April, July, and 
October. Yearly subscription, $4.00 per year; any 
two, $7.50; all three, $10.50; single copies, $1.25; 
BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE, with one quarterly, 
$6.50; with two, $10.00; with three, $13.00; post- 
paid. 











The American Editions of these Reviews 
cost 50 per cent. less than in England. 
Identical with the English Editions in pa- 
per, presswork and type. 





SPECIMEN COPIES AND TABLES OF 
CONTENTS FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


LEONARD SCOTT 
PUBLICATION CO., 


231 Broadway, New York. 
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Tue INDEPENDENT, 


NEW YORK. 
A Religious and Literary Newspaper. 


Evangelical and undenominational. A paper for 
| clergymen,scholars, teachers, business men, fathers, 
mothers and young people. It discusses every topic 
of the day—religious, theological, political, literary, 
| social, artistic, and scientific. Its contributions are 
by the most eminent writers of the English language, 
| and embrace ms, stories, able and interesting 
| discussionsand lighter reading a well as articles on 
| allsubjects of theught. Besides its general con- 
| tributions, it employs specialists and distinguished 
writers as editors of its Twenty-one Departments, 
among which are: Literature, Science, Music, Fine 
Arts, Sanitary, Missions, Religious Intelligence, 
Biblical Research, Sunday-School, Financial, In- 
surance, Farm and Garden. 


IMPORTANT. 


THE INDEPENDENT announces to its subscribers, 
and to any who may become so, that it is prepared 
to furnish any papers and magazines published in 
this country, England, France and Germany, ata 
very large reduction from publishers’ rates. This 
opportunity is open only to subscribers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. Upon receiving list of papers or 
magazines from individuals or reading-rooms, an 
estimate will be given by return mail. 

Its yearly subscription is 3.00, or at that rate for 
any part ofa year. 


Clubs of five, $2.00 each. 
SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 
P. O. Box 2787. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





F you are keeping track of 
‘Current Literature” you 
should not overlook the 

trend of religious thought 
and discussion, and while 
thus engaged, remember that 
no less an authority than 
THE LONDON TIMES recently 
spoke of THE EVANGELIST as 
“the leading newspaper in 
the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion in the United States.” 
Send for a sample copy and 
examine it for yourself. The 
offices of the paper have just 
been removed to the Pres- 
byterian Building, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


A magazine giving each month the best 
articles on religious subjects selected from 
the periodical literature of the world, 


Over 1,500 pages for the year. . 
TO EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER AND 
EVERY RENEWAL SUBSCRIBER 
Remitting Three Dollars ($3.00) Be- 
fore JANUARY ist, 1896, 
WE OFFER: 


The Magazine of Christian Literature, price, $3.00 
The Religious Forces of the United States, 
3.00 


rice, 
Any One Volume of American Church History, 
price, 3.00 


$9.00 








Total, 
THE THREE FOR THREE DOLLARS. 
The Latest and Best History of your Own Church 
alone is worth that. 
For circular giving full particulars, address 
THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE COMPANY, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 








Donahoe’s Magazine. 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


We could give a host of 
reasons why DONAHOE’S 
MAGAZINE should be in every 
home, but none of them would 
be so convincing as a sight and 
perusal of the book itself. If 
you willsend for a sample copy, 
which will be mailed to you 
free, you will find ample incen- 
tive to become a subscriber, 
and make subscribers of your 
friends. 

Donahoe’s is exceptionally 
clever. 

Donahoe’s is always pop- 
ular. 

Donahoe’s has _ beautiful 
art pictures. 

Donahoe’s is quoted and 
praised by the press of six 
countries. 

Donahoe’s has able edi- 
torials. 

Donahoe’s circulation is in- 
creasing in a phenomenal man- 
ner, a fact which advertisers do 
not fail to appreciate. 


Subscription price, $2.00 a Year. 
Single Copies, 25 Cents. 


DONAHOE MAGAZINE (0.,: 


611 Washington St., Boston. 


*¢+#t?t+4+4+ t+ ¢ ¢ ¢. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS —~ 


WILL FIND 


ANTHONY’S | 
% PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BULLETIN 


AN UP-TO-DATE, SUPERBLY ILLUS- 
TRATED MONTHLY. 


Per Copy, 25 cts.; Per Year, $2.00. | 


E, & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
New York. | 


591 Broadway, 








THE OUTING COPIPANY, Limited, 





BURRELLE’S 
Press Clipping Bureau, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING, N. Y., 
Read all Papers published 


Clipping therefrom those items of 
designated interest to clients. 





Current Literature, 


Short Stories 
and > 


Romance 


Combined to One Address, 


$5.50. 
Send to the 
CURRENT LITERATURE 
PUBLISHING CO., 





52-54 Lafayette Place. 


239 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
For Amateur 


BLUE B00 Photographers. 


A UNIVERSAL HANDBOOK. 


Contains useful information for all interested 
in Photography ; whether at home or traveling in 
foreign countries. General Information, Formule, 
Tablets, etc. Also complete directories of Photo- 
graphic Societies in America (lists of members), 
Art Rooms and Dealers tn all countries, including 
Professional Photographers in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico. Numerous illustrations, 
Price, $1.00 cloth; 75c. paper (prepaid), postpaid 
to any address. 


WALTER SPRANGE, 
Beach Bluff, Mass., U. S. A. 


P OCKE T The Latest 
KODAKS *** 


Complete, $5.00. 
JUST THE THING FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Send 25 Cents in Stamps 


For Sample Copy American Journal of 
Photography, or a complete Book 
of Instructions. 


THOS. H. [cCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





PHOTO OUTFITS AND SUPPLIES 








OF ALL KINDS. 
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A Weekly Review of 


THE CRITIC casera ine tres. 


~) Edited (since 1881) by J. B. &J. L.GILDER. 
“The most interesting journal of literary criticism in the 
country.” —Springfield Republican, 
10 CentsaCopy. $38.00a Year. (Foreign Postage, $1.00.) 
“ESSAYS FROM THE CRITIC.” 
A "or of dehghttul papers by John Burroughs, E C, Stedman, 
alt Whitman, Dr. Edward Eggleston, R. H. Stoddard, 
Julia Ward Howe and others, 

Harper's Monthly says : —“ The greater number of these selec- 
tions will compare favorably, for grace and freedom of style, 
with the best work of the best modern critics and essayists.” 

12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. 
} “AUTHORS AT HOME.” 
Personal and critical sketches of well-known American writers— 
Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, Stedman, Stoddard, Mark Twain, 
* Uncle Remus,” Mra, Stowe, Aldrich, Howells, etc. 
Cloth, $1.50, Large-paper Edition of 100 Copies, $5.00, 
“TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress of a 
Popular Novel.” 

“Even though Mr. du Maurier’s ‘Trilby’ should not be se- 
cure of lasting fame, there will always be a 1g in the treasury 
of a good bibliopbile for the little book entitled ‘ Trilbyana.’”’ 

Py tg a News. 
250 Signed Copies on Hand-made Paper, -00 net, 
Regular Edition, 25 Cents." 


THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


The Literary World 


A Fortnightly Journal of 
Literary News and 
Criticism. 


Edited by Epwarp AsBzorr, Cambridge. 
26th YEAR. 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 
Published by E. H. HAMES & CO., 


No. 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Do you take the LITERARY WORLD? 
But if not, why not? 


1. Itis the oldest journal of its class in the United 
States. 

It tells you all about the new books. 

It introduces to you all theauthors, old and new. 

It is honest, independent, fearless, true. 

It will save you its cost over and over every 
year—helping you toselect good books to buy. 

It has interesting correspondence from literary 
centres all over the world. 

It will keep you informed at less than the cost 
of acar-fare a day of all that is going’on in 
‘* the literary world.” 








a YEen 


¥ 


THE OFFICE PAPER 


S includes in its field all Office Subjects. It 2 


» treats particularly upon ACCOUNTING, OFFICE € 
ROUTINE, BUSINESS MANAGEMENT and AD- % 
> VERTISING, and incidentally upon —— x 
OM- @ 


> MANUFACTURE, TRANSPORTATION, 
} MERCE and ECONOMICS. 


Accountant’s Edition (with sup- 
plement), 
$2.00 a Year. 
Sample copy mailed for 10 cts. 
(stamps. ) 
; KITTREDGE CO., Publishers, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
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Medal Awarded at the World’s Fair. 


ELITE 


AN ILLUSTRATED SOCIETY JOURNAL 
Addressed to Persons of Culture 
and Fashion. 
Founded 1881. Published Every Saturday. 
Price, $4.00 a Year. Prepaid. 
OFFICE : 


454 THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO. 
THE ELITE DIRECTORY 


Founded in 1879 
Contains the names and addresses of 8,000 of 
Chicago’s most Prominent Citizens in both street 
and alphabetic lists, also 
A complete roster of all the Clubs 
of Chicago. 


454 The Rookery. 





Price, $3.00. 





Garden and Forest 


has the largest circulation of any paper of its class 
in America, Indeed, there is no other paper in its 
class. It is devoted to Landscape Art, Horticulture 
and Forestry, and it is a current record of what is 
newest and best for use in gardens and for orna- 
ment in home grounds. 


Itis taken and read by city and suburban resi- 
dents of taste and wealth, and there is no paper 
whose individual readers have greater purchasing 

wer than those of GARDEN AND FOREST. It 
1s, therefore, one of the very best mediums for the 
advertisement of everything required in a modern, 
well-appointed home in city or country. The ad- 
vertisements of trees, shrubs and plants, real estate, 
books, schools, routes of travel, and of all articles 
required for the comfort, convenience and luxury 
of families of means and refinement, may be in- 
serted in its columns to advantage. 

Copies of GARDEN AND FOREST are rarely de- 
stroyed. Therefore, advertisements in its columns 
have a lasting value not possessed by those in or- 
dinary periodicals, 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO., 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YorK. 


MEEHANS’ MONTHLY. 


MEEHANS’ MONTHLY has twenty pages of 
condensed reading matter on all Horticultural sub- 
jects, of use and interest to both the amateur and 
professional 

Wild Flowers and Nature and 
Practical Gardening in General 


are given chief attention. 

Each issue contains a magnificent colored litho- 

aph ofsome Native Wild Flower or Fern, which 
s both botanically correct and artistic. They are en- 
graved and printed by Prang & Co, expressly for 
this magazine. Numerous copper and half-tone 
plates further illustrate this work. 

Edited by THOMAS MEEHAN, formerly Editor 
of THe GARDENERS’ MONTHLY and of the NATIVE 
FLOWERS AND FERNS OF THE U. S., STATE BOTAN- 
IST TO THE PA. BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

An examination of a copy will prove that the 
Editor has succeeded in his endeavors to get as much 
matter in as few words as possible, and yet in an in- 
teresting manner—a course highly appreciated by 
the reader. 

Terms, $2.00 per Year. Sample Copy Free- 

Responsible and Intelligent Canvassers Wanted. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








POET=LORE FOR 1896. 


A FEW POINTS: 


Literary Treasures: Extracts from a Series 
of Rare and Unpublished Letters— 
I. Mrs, Browning to Horne Tooke on 

| Tennyson’s Poetic Craft. 

| Il. Arthur Henry Hallam to Leigh Hunt 
on the Tennysons. 

Robert Browning. 

John Ruskin tothe Principal of White- 
lands College. 

New Ideas in Teaching Literature and 
Suggestions for their Practical Ap- 
plication, 

fallowed by an open discussion by William C. Collar, 

Head-Master of the Roxbury Latin School, Prof. 0.1L. 

Triggs of Chicago University, Prof. L. A. Sherman, 

of Nebraska University, Dr. W. J. Rolfe, and others. 

Programs for the Study of Shakespeare, 
American Historical Poems, and Selected Mas- 
terpieces. 


Yearly Subscription, $2.50; Single Number, 25c. 


POET-LORE CO., 
196 Summer Street, BOSTON. 
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Have you seen 


YACHTING ? 


A high-class, illustrated paper 
devoted to Yachting 
The Navy and Naval Reserve 
Issued Monthly until March. 
YACHTING 


Should be read by every Yachtsman and 
those interested in this royal sport. 
Subscription price, $2.00 per year. 

Send 10 cts. for the INTERNATIONAL RACE 
NUMBER. 


THE BURGEE & PENNANT CO., 
67 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Country 


Gentleman 


IS ADMITTEDLY 


The Leading Journal of 
American Agriculture 
AND PREEMINENTLY 


The Favorite Paper 
of the Best Class 
of Rural Residents. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, 
SIXTEEN TO TWENTY PAGES, 
FREELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Subscription Terms: 


One Copy, $2.50; Two, $4; Six, $10; 
Ten, $15. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPIES, FREE. 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 


Publishers, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





bundreds of 
Sbort Stories, 


The back numbers of ‘‘ Short Stories,’ 
beginning with Vol. I., No. 1, issued in 
June, 1890, make an unparalleled series of 
the best fiction published in the English 
language. All of these bound volumes can 
be had at the following rates, including 
postage to any address in the United States, 
Seoote or Mexico (foreign postage on re- 
quest): 

Vols. I., II., 11I., IV. and V., each 

vol, including two numbers of 

Short Stories (/June, 7890, to 

March, 1891), -  - per vol., $0.75 
Vols. ViI., VII., VIIT., each vol. in- 

cluding three numbers of Short 


Stories (April, 1891, to Dec., 
189?), - - - - er vol., 1.00 
Vols. 1X., X., XT, XT1., XL. and 
XIV., including four numbers 
each ( Jan., 1892, to Dec., 1893), - 
per vol., 1.25 
Vols. XIV., XV., XVI., XVII. and 
XVIIT., including four numbers 
each (May, 1893, to April, 1895), 
per vol., 1.25 


The volumes are bound in cloth, with 
illuminated cover. From Vol. XII. on- 
ward the stories are prettily illustrated by 
some of our best artists. They also include 
many copyrighted tales by American 
authors, as well as translations of the best 
of short romances from the literature of 
France, Germany, Hungary and other con- 
tinental nations. 


The Current Literature Pub. Co., 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PL., NEW YORK. 
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MODERN * ART 


Edited by J. M, BOWLES. 
QUARTERLY. ILLUSTRATED. 


“A different spirit from that which pervades 
other art magazines underlies Modern Art.”— 
Boston Traveller. 

“The most artistic of American art periodicals. 
A work of art itself.”"—Chicago Tribune. 

“Even New York cannot rivat it.” 

s—The Critic (N. Y.). 

‘If Europe be the home of art, America can at 
least lay im to the most artistically compiled 

ublication devoted to the subject that we know of. 

his is Modern Art.’’—Galignani Messenger (Parts). 

‘* Modern Art is the most elegantly gotten up 
periodical in this country.’’—7he Collector (N. Y.). 

‘* At the front of current art periodicals.” 

— Boston Traveller 


Fifty Cents a Number. $2 a Year. 
Single Copies (back numbers), Fifty Cents 
in Stamps. 
Illustrated Sample Page Free. 


L. PRANG & COPIPANY, Publishers, 
286 Roxbury Street, BOSTON. 


The American Journal of Archaeology 


and of the 
History of the Fine Arts. 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY is 


It 

contains original articles by archeologists of established repu- 
37 Europe and America, also the Sas of the 
rrespond- 


‘American School «f Classical Studies at Athens. 


(ence. Book Reviews, and News of excavations and discoveries 
in all countries. 

Contents of Vol. X.,No. 2. APRIL-JUNE, 1895. 
WILLIAM RANKIN.—Some Early Itelian Pictures in the Jarves 


Collection of the Yale School of Fine Arts at New Haven. 
A. L. FROTHINGHAM, JR.— Byzantine Art and Culture in 


Rome and Feely. 

—e ~ Fees SON.—A Sacrificial Calendar from the 
Cc, H. YOUNG.—Augustus C an Merriam. 
NOTES. ARCHEOLOGICAL NEWS. 

Contents of Vol. X., No. 3. JULY-SEPT., 1895. 
E. CAPPS.—The Chorus in the Later Greek Drama. 
R. B. RICHARDSON.—A Temple in Eretria 
E. CAPPS.—Excavations in the Theatre at Eretria in 18%. 
8. Y. STEVENSON.—Some Sculptures from Koptos in Phila. 
4. P, PETERS.—Excavations at Nippur. The Nippur Arch, 
ARCHEOLOGICAL NEWS. 
r Annual! Subscription, $5.00. 


ALLAN MARQUAND, 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 





You Are Invited 


to send a postal card fora sample copy (free) 


**"* ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD ; the leading Art 


Magazine. It is non-technical, handsomely 
illustrated and will interest you in the de- 
sign, construction and decoration of the 
buildings you live in, the buildings you 
see around you and the great historical 
buildings of the world. 


Architectural Record Co., 


14-16 VESEY STREET, 
New York City. 


Popular Science 


NEWS, Nature, Invention, Botany, 
Chemistry, Medicine, Electricity, 
Hygiene, Health. 
Founded in 1866 by the late Dr. James R. Nichols, as 
the BOSTON JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY 
$1.00 PER Year, SampPce Copies Free. 


For many years it has had the highest endorsement from 
prominent Professors, Teachers, Clergymen, Physic etc,, 
as & popular, clean and instructive publication, for all lovers 
of Science and Nature, 

Its articles are prepared for it by the best specialists in the 
world - great care being taken to have them Short, Practical, 
Instructive and Interesting. Whenever possinle they are 
Profusely [llustrated. 

ITS SCIENCE IS SO POPULAR THAT 
EVERYBODY CAN APPRECIATE 
AND ENJOY IT. 


BENJ. LILLARD, Publisher, 
19 Liberty Street, New York. 
SOLD BY NEWSDEALERS. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Eighth Volume of SUN AND SHADE will 
contain in each number one or more reproductions, 
in colors, of celebrated works of art of ancient and 
modern masters. 

It will contain a monograph of the Right Hon. 
William E. Gladstone, with not less than thirty 
photo-gravures taken from original portraits and 
photographs, from the time he was eight years 
old to the present, including among other subjects 
a beautiful reproduction of his home in Wales, in 
colors. 

It will publish a series of reproductions in colors 
from original oil paintings of the distinguished 
ladies who have occupied the White House, from 
the time of Martha Washington to and including 
the time of Mrs. Cleveland. 


N. Y. Photo-Gravure Co., 


137 West 23d St., New York. 





Decorate 
Your Home 


A complete, harmonious and artistic Color 
Scheme for the Decoration of your 
home furnished FREE to 
our subscribers. 


Subscription Price, Two Dollars a Year ; 
One Dollar for Six Months. 


Sample copy with full particulars mailed 
FREE to any address. 


We employ trained skill at great expense 
to solve all questions of interior decoration, 
and you get it without cost. 

The Art Trades Publishing and Print- 
ing Co., Publishers, 


DECORATOR AND FURNISHER, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THE 
New Science Review. 
+06 





“. . . Makes the subject under discussion clear to 
any lacking technical knowledge. . Ought to 
succeed. . . .”—/ournal of Commerce (Chicagv). 

“|. . Following new channels of investigation, 
and is rightfully called ‘A Miscellany of Modern 
Thoughtand Discovery.’ . . .”"—.Scientific Machinist. 

“., . The editors evidently interpret their duties 
broadly ; but the readability of their periodical loses 
nothing thereby "'—Review of Reviews. 

“  ,. All hail to our new quarterly.... THE 
New SCIENCE REVIEW is heartily welcome; its 
styleis popular. .. ..\—Public Ledger (Philadelphia). 

“. . , Its list of contributors guarantees good 
. . -"— Denver Republican. 

“. . . Contributions are of a high order and 
written in a popular style. . . . Certainly deserves 
to succeed, . . .”"— New York Herald. 

“.. . Isan acceptable visitor. It will finda ready 
welcome upon the table of every intelligent reader. 
. . .’—St. Paul Globe. 

“... A handsome new magazine is THE NEw 
SCIENCE REVIEW. . . .”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“... Is full of thoughtful and hintful papers. 

. .'—Philadelphia Press. 

“|. . Will not be lacking in the patronage neces- 
sary to render its career a successful one. . . .”— 
New York Sun. 

**. . . Will be welcomed by men and women who 
have no fear of new views.’’—7he Ladies’ Pictorial 
(London). 

““. . . One of the most valuable adjuncts to cur- 
rert magazines. .. .”"—orthern Whig (Belfast). 

“. . , We commend this periodical to our 
. .'—South American Journal. 

“. . . Let not the non-scientific reader be scared 
by the title... ."—St, James's Budget (London). 

“. . . Is superiorto most of the scientific periodi- 
cals of the day. .. .”—-Ashton-under-Lyne Herald 
(England). 





— 
Published Quarterly. - - = 
Price 50 cents. - = = $2.00 per annum. 
a 


THE TRANSATLANTIC PUBLISHING CO., 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





26 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London. 


The Oldest Electrical Weekly 
in the United States, 


Electrical Review 


13 PARK ROW, N. Y. 
Send for Sample Copy—Free. 


All who mention this announcement will 
receive our special six months’ trial offer. 
The most liberal offer we have ever made. 
This card will not appear again. 
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Current 
-iterature 


A Magazine of Contemporary Recar® 








CURRENT LITERATURE 18 a semi- 
eclectic magazine combining the features 
of all other magazines in one, and sup- 
plying the reader with the greatest 
amount of good reading that his money 
will command. 


* * 


No one who desires to keep posted 
can afford to be without it. It should be 
in every home. 


* o 


Note the following individual and 
press opinions of recent date :~ 


s - 


“If I were limited by price to any 
magazine, I should take CURRENT LIT- 
ERATURE. If I were lacking time to read 
the standard magazines, in their stead I 
should take CURRENT LITERATURE and 
not feel their loss.’’—Memphis Graphic. 


“No other magazine takes the place 
of CURRENT LITERATURE on the 
table.”—Boston Traveller. 


a * 


“We cannot live without it.”—/. 7 
Foote, Quebec,’ 1894. 


* * 


“I got it (CURRENT LITERATURE)— 
the very last copy—and have spent a hap- 
py two hours with it—reading almost 
every lineof it * * I feellike a ‘grub 
staked miner who hasstruck pay dirt.’ ’*— 
Isabel W. Ball, Washington, 1894. 


* * 


“Nothing in this holiday season has 
so pleased us as the gift of your January 
number.’’— W’. D. Slephens, Los Angeles. 
Cal., 1894. 


* * 


“Many thanks for your interesting 
x ndler 


January wuumber.’’ — Louise 
Moulton. 
* * 
“Tt s€ems to me that the January 
n is- 


(1894) is the best that has ever 
sued.—Gertrude Atherton, Dec. 27, 1893. 

















Please mention Current Literature. 
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In dainty bottles as 


HAILED WITH DELIGHT! 


The Crown Lavender Salts. 


CHARMING 


Crown Lavender Salts, 


NOVELTY. 


Crown Perfumed Salts, 


In Kid Purses which can 








shown above and 
also 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT GEMS. 


Deliciously scented with the Finest Crown Perfumes, 
Crown Lavender, Crab-Apple Blossoms, [Matsukita, Vio- 
lette, Verbena, Lilac and all other odors, and identical in 
quality with the world-renowned Crown Lavender Salts 
and various Perfumed Salts, the creation of The Crown Per= 
fumery Co., of London, and well known to their London and 
Paris clientele for many years. 

As wretched imitations are being-made and under various 





be carried in the ket 
with perfect safety. 





From the Lundon Court Circular.— 


** It is our duty to warn our readers against all the-e 
disgraceful imitations, French, English and Ameri- 
can; for, while the compliment paid to the Crown Per- 
fumery Co. is no doubt sincere, the public who buy 
them are the real sufferers, and only find chagrin and 
disappointment. The only genuine and original Lav- 
ender and Perfumed Salts, so widely known for their 
exquisite bouquet, are the production of the Crown 
Perfumery Co., of London, and have received every- 








titles, calculated to degrade the article, attention is asked to 
the following in one of the leading fashionable journals of 


London, 





PRICES: Standard Size, 50 cts. 

In Kid Purses, 

Ask your Druggist for them or by sending either of the above amounts to Caswell, Massey & Co., New York; 

Melvin & Badger, or T. Metcalf Co., Boston ; Geo. B. Evans, Philadelphia; E. P Mertz, Washington;or Wilmot J. Hall, 
Cincinnati, one of these delightful bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent free to any address, Name the odor required. 


Sole and exclusive production of the 


CROWN PERFUMERY COPIPANY, 


177 New Bond Street, London. 





75 cts. 


Makers of the Celebrated 


Crab-Apple Blossoms, Matsukita Perfumes and Crown Lavender Salts, 
SO POPULAR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


where the enthusiastic approval of the polite world 
for many years.” 


Smaller Size, 40 cts. 


60 cts. 








GOOD ROADS: 


CCORDING to estimates there are 
over a million bicycle riders in the 
United States to-day, and the ma- 

jority of them are voters. All are inter- 
ested in the improvement of our roads, and 
this subject is fast becoming a political 
issue. Before the introduction of the bi- 
cycle, when it didn’t matter so much, 
people who could afford to own horses and 
carriages were willing to pay a little higher 
price for their team providing it had the 
latest thing in springs attached, and then, 
if the road was merely passable, it- made 
no difference. No special thought was 
taken of the horse which drewthem. He 
would get along all right. 

Now, since fashion and fad and the low 
price of machines have made bicycling so 
popular, there rises a cry for good roads. 
When a man is propelling himself along 
by his own bone and muscle, he thinks the 
same roads over which be used to drive his 
hard-working horse are execrable, and 
unites himself with the highway reformers. 
The new State highway law is doing a great 
deal towards the improvement of the lead- 
ing thoroughfares between cities and towns. 
The cross and connecting streets are the 
ones which now need attention. There is 
no reason why a taxpayer living on one of 
these streets is not just as much entitled to 
a respectable street in front of his house as 
the man who lives on the main avenue. 
He demands it, and he should have it. 

Englishmen visiting this country are sur- 





prised at the condition of our roads. Some 
of them even go so far as to say that there 
is not a decent road in the country. Com- 
pared with English roads their assertion is 
in a great measure true. Every street 
there, country or city, long or short, which 
comes under the control of the authorities, 
is either paved, asphalted or macadamized. 
Smoothness, hardness, neatness and dura- 
bility are its characteristics. Driving along 
through an English country town an Ameri- 
can is surprised to see gangs of men at 
work repairing what in America would be 
looked upon as an elegant piece of road. 
The least hollow is quickly filled, the least 
hump levelled, the first stone is carted away. 
This makes the country a cycler’s paradise. 

We need this same reform in America. 
Our people are fond of travel, on foot, on 
bicycles, by horse and by rail. We are on 
the eve of the abolition of grade crossings ; 
the next thing to follow is the establish- 
ment of good roads. This cannot fail to be 
accomplished in our progressive nation.— 
Taunton (Mass.) Gazette. 


- 
NEW GEARING PRODUCES 
GREAT SPEED. 


NEW gearing for bicycles has been 
invented by W. W. Green, of the 
Garden City Wheel Company, corner 

of Clinton and Washington streets, which 
doubles the wheel’s propelling power. 

The principle is that of a compound 
lever, in which the propelling power is 





twice as great as with the ordinary treadle, 
and which, therefore, permits the gearing 
to be twice as great as is customary. 

The average wheels to-day for road riding 
are geared about 72, but with Mr. Green’s 
invention a bicycle was geared to 100 and 
ridden on Thursday by a number of ex- 
perts, all of whom declared that it required 
no more effort to propel it than the ordi- 
nary gearing at 72. This will open the 
field to entirely new track records and, to 
quote Mr. Green, ‘‘the only thing to pre- 
vent a man riding at the rate of a mile a 
mitiute is that it would probably take his 
breath away.” 

It would not require any more physical 
exertion than to ride the ordinary wheel 
geared at 72. 

In thinking out his invention Mr. Green 
reasoned that the power is not applied 
during the whole revolution of the crank 
and pedal, but only about one-third of the 
whole circle, when the pedal is on its 
downward course. The remainder of the 
revolution the crank moves by the mo- 
mentum acquired and by the opposite 
pedal. The increased leverage is thcrefore 
applied only on the downward course, 
This he accomplished in a simple manner, 

The crank shaft is stationary, and a 
sprocket wheel revolves on it, each side of 
the machine. On the ends of the crank 
shaft, outside the sprocket wheel, are fas- 
tened stationary arms, which carry the 
centre bearing of the crank about two 
inches forward. 
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“T have always traveled over your road in preference to any other, because by care- 
ful comparison with others, I have found not only that the road itself is far superior to 
any other, but the table and the service are in every respect the best of any road I have 
ever traveled on. The conductors, stewards, waiters and porters I have found to be uni- 
formly courteous and attentive, adding greatly to the comfort of those who are obliged 
to travel as much as I am.”—£xtract from letter received from one of Chicago’s leading business men. 
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The crank is slotted and a roller stud 
works in the slot, the stud being fastened 
to the sprocket wheel, which is geared in 
the usual manner to the rear wheel. 

It is easily understood where the. in- 
creased power is gained, as there is not 
only a lengthened lever on the downward 
course of the crank, but also a compound 
lever. The one-armed lever, with its ful- 
| crum at the centre of the sprocket wheel, 
applies the power at the roller stud on the 
sprocket wheel, but it, in its turn, is set 
in motion by a lever of the third class, 
with its fulcrum at the centre of the 
crank, with one arm from there to the 





roller stud and the other arm from fulcrum 
to pedal. 

On a wheel geared to 146 every revolu- 
tion means an advance of 38 feet, and it 
only requires 142 revolutions to cover one 
mile. 

The machine is also much easier for 
‘“‘heavy”’ riders, as the foot on the up- 
coming pedal has not as much effect as on 
the single crank. By using a low gear the 
machine becomes very powerful and can 
be driven against heavy winds or uphill 
with comparatively little exertion. 

The new gearing will add a few pounds 
to the weight of the machine, but this will 





be more than counterbalanced by the in- 
creased power obtained. 


es 


BICYCLES AND LEGISLATION. 
HE vexed question of the rights of 
7 bicycle riders on the public high- 
ways bids fair to become one of 

the stock problems of civilization. To | 
the local city father and the rural legis- 
lator it has opened up a boundless field of | 
intellectual activity, a field in which we | 
may expect to see the bucolic mind indulg- | 


ing itself in the most surprising and eccen- | 
tric gyrations without let or hindrance | 
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JULIE RECAMIER. 


The Original of this Picture Retained Her Ex- 
quisite Complexion Through the Use of 
Récamier Cream, until Her 
Death at Eighty. 


Refuse Substitutes. 


| sastertestestententestententestentonte stestentententententestesteotentententeetentententeste 


/f your tradesman does not keep our goods, send direct to us. 


ARRIET HUBBARD AYER? 


Manufacturer by Permission to H. R. Hi. 


Rec 


The Princess of Wales. 


p) Récamier Balm, a Beautifier (Imperceptible). 
Récamier Lotion, for Moth and Freckles. Price, $1.50. 
Récamier Powder, will stay on and not show. 


Récamier Soap, Purest Made. 


Récamier Wrinkle Specific, for Removing Lines and Wrinkles, 


Price, $5.00. 


Récamier Depilatory, Guaranteed to Permanently Remove 
Price, $5.00. 


Superfluous Hair. 


For Sale by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Send 2c. Stamp for Sample of Powder, Pamphlet, and Bargain Offer. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 


Manufacturer by Permission to H. R. H. The Princess of Wales, 


-=__131 West 31st St., New York. 
cts li ada ct ith ildla 


camier Toilet ‘\; 
“4@Preparations. bo! 


Récamier Cream, for Tan, Sunburn, etc. 
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Price, $1.50. 
Price, $1. 50. 


Price, 500. 
Price, 25c. and 5oc. 
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SUPERB 
DINING 
CAR 
SERVICE. 





| A. W. JOHNSTON, General Supt., 
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F, J, MOORE, General Agent, 
23 Exchange St., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
B. F. HORNER, General Pass’r Agent, 
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COACHES 
LIGHTED BY 
GAS AND 

IN CHARGE 
OF COLORED 
PORTERS. 
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| New York, Easton, 
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LEWIGH VALLEY RAILROMD, 





>i 
Double Track! Stone Ballast! 
No Smoke! ‘No Dust! No Cinders! 


ANTHRACITE COAL 
USED EXCLUSIVELY, 


INSURING CLEANLINESS 
AND COFIFORT. 


Fast Time! Frequent Trains! 


THE MOST INTERESTING 

AND DELIGHTFUL ROUTE 

TO AND FROM... 
Bethlehem, 
Allentown, [Mauch Chunk, Glen 
Onoko, Pottsville, Shamokin, 
Ashland, Shenandoah, Mahanoy 
City, Hazleton, Glen Summit, 
Wilkes Barre, Pittston, Scran- 
ton, Montrose, Towanda, Wav- 
erly, Elmira, Burdette (Watkins 
Glen), Owego, Auburn, Ithaca, 
Geneva, Rochester, Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls. 


Solid Vestibule Trains on Limited Time 
between . . 


NEW YORK, or PHILADELPHIA and 
CHICAGO AND THE WEST, 
via NIAGARA FALLS. 


Send for printed matter and full particulars to 


CHAS, S. LEE, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 











| PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CATARRH, 
Why BRONCHITIS, 
rHOM THROAT oF 
Suffer LUNG 
TROUBLES ? 
They are Cured while you 
Sleep by the 





| 


| vertising ; 


It makes a new climate in the bed- 
room, for 6 to 8 hours every night, 
while sleeping as usual. 

It is a natural and easy process of 
all-night inhalation. 

it cures, without stomach - dosing, 
douching, or snuffing. 

It is comfortable. 


Send for descriptive pamphlet and testimonials, 
or call and see it. Please mention CURRENT 
LITERATURE. 


PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1409 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


One third of our sales comes from ad- 
two-thirds from the personal 


| recommendation of those who-have used 
_ the Pillow-Inhaler, which speaks volumes 
as to its merit. 





Already there is a very fair crop of bills on 
the subject, but the season in the Western 
legislatures has evidently been a backward 
one, and it is feared that the general aver- 
age may indicate a shortage. In this emer- 
gency it is gratifying to reflect that foreign 
ideas are still on the free list, and some 
recent suggestions on the subject from the 
Paris Figaro may possibly serve as seed- 
corn for future experiments. Among other 
needed teforms the Figaro proposes that 
all pedestrians shall be duly numbered and 
registered, and that they shall be com- 
peiled to ring a bell or blow a horn when 
crossing a street or meeting a bicycle on a 
public road. At night all unmounted citi- 
zens shall wear a lantern depending from 
the neck by means of a stout cord, and be 
furnished with the regulation red side 
lights. No citizen shall proceed at a faster 
rate than one mile in two hours while 
within the city limits, and this provision 
will particularly apply to messenger boys 
and people who are in the habit of attend- 
ing local conflagrations. Any pedestrian 
who gets knocked down by a bicycle shall 
be mulcted in a heavy amount for the first 
offense, and for the second he shall be 
transported for life to a mountainous dis- 
trict. It is hoped that a strict compliance 
with these regulations may do away with 
the annoyance and danger now attending 
the use of the bicycle. 

There is perhaps one view of the ques- 
tion that is entitled to serious considera- 
tion. The Wicycle has an undoubted right 
to the use of public highways, but there is 
no reason why the riders should not ob- 
serve the rules of the road, especially in 
passing ordinary vehicles from behind. 
Horses that have become perfectly accus- 
tomed to meeting bicycles may yet be 
startled by the sudden apparition of a 
rider who comes up noiselessly from be- 
hind and whizzes past on the wrong side. 
There is no excuse for this sort of thing, 
and riders and drivers may be justified in 
resenting it. Any road is wide enough if it 
is bounded by courtesy and good will.— 
Harper’s Weekly. 


THE proposal to tax bicycles has been 
seriously discussed by the Board of Super- 
visors, but is scarcely likely to be adopted 
by that body. It could hardly be consti- 
tutional, seeing that bicycles are already 
subject to taxation as personal property, 
and the imposition of a license would savor 
of double taxation. The license would be 
a hardship for the thousands of boys and 
girls who use bicycles, as well as for many 
workingmen who live far out in the sub- 
urbs and make use of the wheel to save 
time and money. 


THE amount of money invested in bicycle 
plants, where work on bicycles is exclu- 
sively done, is estimated by a well-posted 
bicycle man to be in the neighborhood ‘of 
thirteen million dollars. Four years ago, he 
said, the sum was less than one million dol- 
lars, and two years ago it was not over three 
million dollars. — San Francisco 
Letter. 
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FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
EAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
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music BOX Latest here; 


ais ers. 
MUS unlimited. See ! it 


PS WISH to sell? RS, WANT a BARGAIN ? 


MAGIC ates 
C ptt and 
Bildes Saafowranans a es send for outa logoot 
A NEW ART draw all Pictures, Portraits, | 
Sketches from Nature, etc., 
mechanically (patented). A | 
child can learn. Taught by mail; . for catalogue. 
Agents wanted everywhere. EUGENE PEARL, Artist, 


23 Union Square, New York. 
300, 000 Back Number Magazines. Subscriptions 

at club rate. Orders taken for books, new 
or old! No catalogue. Books and magazines bought or 
exchange made. To secure rate a specified list must be 
given. AMERICAN MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, De 
Menil Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Facial Soa 150 page book for a stamp. 
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STERLING SILVER BELTS—Cream, navy or black | 
belting, sent mee by 

mail for $1 

CELLULOID SIDE 

COMB with sterling silver 

top, each 25c, 

PEARL PENHOLDERS 

wiih solid gold pen, 50c, 


Stamps taken. Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 


GARL PEARL WORKS, 338 Broadway, NewYork. 
Agents-Ladies or Gents, $75 


a week at home, using or selling 
Gray Piaters, or takingorders for us 
to plate. Plate gold, silver, nickel, 

copper, White metal, manufacture 
the materials and outfits, teach h the 
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paring, polishing. piating and fin- 
Gray & Co., Plating Worke, Dep’t 16, Columbus, O. 
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.ETTERED FINGER- BOARD and SIMPLI- 
FLED INSTRUCTOR. Latest Musical {nvention, 

which can oaly be had with the 


“ ‘ote EMIUAM" 
~ GUITARS, 
MANDOLIAS, 
BANJOS, 
VIOLINS. 
“FINEST ON EARTH. | 
Sold Ditet Gxysesaeise'sccestat. = 


PRICES RANGE FROM $6.00 UP. 


The United States Music Go, 


CINCINNATI, OQ, 
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FA Good 


‘T nvestment. 
if 


'  **T would have CUR- 
RENT LITERATURE if it 
‘cost me $5.00 each month 
‘instead of 25 cents. In 
CURRENT LITERATURE 
| get more for the money 


than from any other in- 
vestment | ever made.” 





PAUL D. REESE, 


Rome, Ga. 
JUNE 18, 1895. 





MARSHALL'S 
CATARRH 
SNUFF > 


; has never been 

equaled for the 

instant relief of Catarmh, Cold in the Head od Headache. 

Cures Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty years 

on the market. All Druggists sell it. er bottle. 
F, C. KEITH, Mfr., Clew and, O. 











Two Popular Trains. 


The Chicago and... 
.. . ot. Louis Limited, 


Over the West Shore Railroad, leaves New York 
every day at 5:45 P.M., connecting at Chicago and 
St. Louis for the Far West. 


Fast National Limited 


Leaves New York at 7:30 P.M. daily, except Sun- 
day; runs to Buffalo, arriving there early next 
morning. One of the fastest and best- equipped 
trains running on the continent. 








THE ONLY LINE FROM 


CINCINNATI to INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 
Pullman Vestibadiet Grengnstmnent’ 
tee 





View showing interior of compartment car 
cinnati and Chicago. $2.00 for berth. 


DoD. Go. BEDWARDS, 
Genl. Passenger Agent C, H. & D. R.R., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


between Cin- 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY, 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 


No change of cars Chicago to St. Paul. 

No change of cars Chicago to Minneapolis. 
No change of cars Chicago to Duluth. 

No change of cars Chicago to Omaha. 

No change of cars Chicago to Sioux City. 
No change of cars Chicago to Denver. 

No change of cars Chicago to Ogden. 

No change of cars Chicago to Portland. 


No change of cars Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE | 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 





W. B. KNISKERN, 
General Pass. and Ticket Agent, | 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Falcon 
Bicycles 


ARE 
Correctly Designed, 
Honestly Constructed, — 
Beautifully Finished. 














When POPULARITY is based on 
SOLID MERIT and STERLING VALUE, 
it is a weighty argument. 





- - DISTINCTIVE FEATURES .. 


Gold Granks—Big Ball Bearings. 
YOST MFG.CO., | 


Yost Station, TOLEDO, OHIO. 





WE All you have guessed about life | 

insurance may be wrong. If you 

PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MuTuAL LIFE, 921-3-5 | 

AGE ciestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 





AIR@REMOVED 





Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without pain, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6c. Wileox Specifie Co., Phila., Pa. 
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Please mention Current Literature. 



































fastest regular long distance passenger train. It is in service every day except Sundays between 
New York and Buffalo, 440 miles in 520 minutes, averaging 51 miles an hour all day, including four 
stops and twenty-eight slow-downs. 


The business man will appreciate the truth of this old adage. 


The New York Central saves more money for the traveller than any other 
American Line: 

Passenger fares on the New York Central are cheaper than on any other rail- 
road in the world. 


You can take the Empire State Express of the New York Central from New 
York after breakfast, and reach Buffalo early in the afternoon, Niagara 
Falls in time for supper. 


The New York Central offers the choice. of six trains a day for Chicago, four 
for. Cincinnati, two for St. Louis, connecting in Union Depots for all points 
West, Southwest and Northwesi. 


Grand Central Station of the New York Central is in the exact centre of the 
city, convenient to all hotels, and is the only trunk line station in the city 
of New York. 


Comfort alone considered, there is certainly no easier route to travel than the New 
York Central ; and you are protected every foot of the way by Block Signals. 


These are a few of the reasons why the New York Central is called 


“America’s 
Greatest 
Railroad.” 





All through trains of the New York Central arrive and depart from Grand Central Station, 
Fourth Avenue and 42d Street, centre of the hotel, residence and theatre district ; this being the only 
Trunk Line whose trains enter the city of New York. 








Please mention Current Literature. 
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Send for Illustrated Catalogue to OVERMAN WHEEL C0O., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Par Excellence. 


The Queen and Crescent Route is the Southern Line 
par excellence.- The line is fully equipped with block 
signal system, safety signals, and interlocking de- 
vice at railway crossings. The track is built 
with 75 pound steel rails, and stone ballast. 
Trains are gas-lighted and steam-heated: 
and provided with electric headlights. 
By traveling on the Q. & C. one se- 
cures the benefit of every appliance 
for safety and every provision for 
comfort. Solid vestibuled 


trains to Florida. 


Send us your tame and address for 
Q. & C. Florida hand-book, now in press, 
W. C. RINEARSON, General Passenger 
Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ee H 
<4 BRANCH OFrices 
oN S NEW YORK, $2 & 94 Ligerty.Sr,, 


BOSTON, 53 Stare St, 
DETROIT, . HonsEs Bioa., 
ATLANTA, INMAN BLDG., 
PHILADELPHIA, 1215 Ficsert Sr. 




























KNICKERBOCKER 


SPECIAL” 


VIA THE 


Bic Four Route, 


RUNS DAILY FROM 


ST. LOUIS, PEORIA a INDIANAPOLIS, 
New YORK BOSTON 


OVER THE LAKE SHORE and MICHIGAN SOUTHERN, NEW 
YORK CENTRAL and BOSTON AND ALBANY 
RAILWAYS. 


“Through the Beautiful Mohawk Valley and 
Down the Hudson River.” 


THE EQUIPMENT_# 


Magnificent Vestibuled Coaches, Wagner 
Sleeping-Cars, Library and Café Cars, and 


DINING-CARS. 
No FERRY TRANSFER 


AT NEW YORK. 


Passengers are Landed in GRAND CENTRAL STATION at 
42d STREET, Right in the Heart of the City. 


KODAK 
QUALITY 





Some Watches sell for $2.50. But the purchaser of 
a $50.00 time-piece gets more for his money than the 
man with the cheap watch. 

It’s the Same With Cameras. 

The Kodak lenses are alone worth more than some 
cameras which the manufacturers claim to be “as good 
as a Kodak.” Kodaks are standard in hand camera 
values—because they make good pictures—because 
they are durable, reliable. 


Handsomely !Ilustrated Kodak-alogue Free. 


KODAKS, #2.00 EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


KODETS, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BULLETS, ) $100.00, 
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Lake and Halsted Sts., 
CHICAGO. 
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“Che Yellow Fellow” 


is the title bestowed on the Stearns 
by the admirers of its orange rims. 

In constructing the 96 Stearns we 
have striven to make the best bicy- 
cle producible, and if best materials, 
superior workmanship, unsurpassed 
facilities, and honest effort count for 
anything we have surely succeeded. 

Our handsome new catalogue, which 


we will mail on request, is not more 
artistic than the wheel itself. e 


E. C. Stearns & Co., Makers, Syracuse, N. Y, 
San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


The Tinkham Cycle Co., Agents, 
306-310 W. 50th St., New York. 










UNCLE SAM 
259 SAYS GRE 


I TRY EVERY TY 


ES 370 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY NEWYORK 


Please mention Current Literature. 


WYNKOOP HALLENBECK CRAWFORD CO., PRINTERS, NEW YORK, 





Remember 
Remington 
Reputation 
Represents 
Reliability. 


ESTABLISHED 1816. 








Send fcr a ’96 Catalog, shortly to be issued—describ- 
ing new models. It is highly interesting and brimful of 
information. Order early to obtain one of first edition 
—sent free on application. Ask a rider of a’95 Reming- 
ton why your ’96 mount should be a Remington. 


WORLD’S STANDARD 
REMINGTON BICYCLES. 


RemincTon Arrns Co.. 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. 
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Heer BOLD OIE CRD AEG EOE 


pianos. 


The Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
do not require one quarter as 
much tuning as any others made; 
thus reducing expense of keeping 
and inconvenience to a minimum, 
Endorsed by leading artists, con- 
servatories, tuners, institutions of 
various sorts, and private indi- 
viduals. 


Illustrated Catalogues mailed on 
application, 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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1's) The finest meat flavoring stock BA 
Siz 7 
Be for soups, sauces and made dishes. BA 
© i 
BA [lakes the clearest and best beef tea BA 
37, * vA 
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i % * SZ 
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PIANOS. 


























ra The ointe sanieie: success of the Choco- 
la 


te Preparations of the house of 


WALTER BAKER & (0., 


(Established in 1780) 









has led to the placing on the 
market many misleading and un- 

i) scrupulous imitations of their 

name, labels and wrappers. 


Walter Baker & Co., 


are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade 
Cocoas and Chocolates on this continent. 
No chemicals are used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s 
goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, uw, 


Dorchester, [lass. 
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LPVELED ENED IND IIH. 


Celebrated for their beautiful TONE, ACTION, DESIGN and 


a8 sat DURABILITY; Easy Terms. 





n Exchange. 


Write for tiedinoes and full information, 


Old instruments taken 


BRIGGS PIANO CO., 621 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 
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